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ought  to  occasion  no  surprise,  that  uiodern  poets  ha\e 
jJJ-"-  rarely  succeeded  in  the  attempt  to  please  or  to  interest,  when 
4I« subjects  of  present  political  concern  have  been  their  theme. 
9S('ldum,  very  seldom  are  the  feelings  awakened  by  public  events, 
a  nature  to  blend  with  the  emotions  of  taste,  or  to  admit 
39jof  that  pleasing  exaggeration  which  it  is  the  business  of  the 
to  produce.  The  poet  himself,  in  venturing  upon  a  political 
JKbeine,  finds  it  ditVicult  to  exercise  the  power  of  abstraction 
6iKunicieutly  to  enable  him  to  seUn^t  and  combine  the  appropriate 
^Aiiaterials  for  poetry,  and  still  more  diflicuU  to  carry  the  en- 
^Vliusiasm  of  a  cultivated  mind  into  subjects,  the  familiar  details 
iwf  which  are  often  mean,  |)ainful,  or  disgusting. 

The  time  was,  when  the  wreath  of  the  victor  was  entwined 
g  J>y  the  hand  of  the  bard  ;  and  when  the  poet  alternatclv  wielded 
i^the  sword,  and  recited  in  rude  melody  the  songs  of  heroes. 
^Wlut  those  times  are  gone  by,  wo  trust  for  ever.  >Ve  do  not 
||w«'lieve  that  the  poet  exists,  who  could  succeed  in  making  war^ 
a  prenent  event,  interesting  to  the  imagination.  As  to  deeds 
S)f  other  times, — battles  fought  before  the  invention  of  g  in- 
wowder, — wars  which  have  left  us  no  legacy  of  taxes, — the 
Bmrtheus  and  the  griefs  of  which  we  have  uever  had  to  feel ; 

these  it  is  very  possible  to  render  poetical  enough  ;  and  by 
Vhat  sympathy  with  which  genuine  iK)ctry  inspires  us,  wo  may 
■he  so  far  transported  in  imagination  to  those  times,  as  to  adopt 
the  moment  the  characteristic  feelings  of  its  heroes  and 
■warriors.  Hut  stronger  sympathies  than  those  awakened  by 
■the  connect  us  with  present  events,  and  they  are  such  as 
wrcclude  the  indulgence  of  the  fancy  in  soenes  of  modern  war. 

■  VoL.  VI.  N.  S.  B 
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Poetry  is  the  c\prcssiou  of  passionate  sentiment.  At  the 
esrlier  pt^riods  of  rivitixution,  when  the  iinn^ination  is  the  ac* 
tuatint;  principle  of  the  multitude,  and  the  ohjec-U  of  patsioQ 
are  those  which  relate  wholly  to  the  imagination,  poetry  and 
oloquenre  will  he  found  to  have  the  most  power  as  the  mcniai 
of  evcilinff  popular  feelinij  with  respect  to  contenumraneoiu- 
events.  The  orations  of  Demosthenes  were  addressed  to  i 
nation  less  advanced  in  civilization  than  that  which  Cicero 
haran<;ued  ;  hut  the  actual  effect  of  the  Gre<*ian*s  eloquence 
was  prohahly  not  i^rcuter  than  that  producetl  by  a  North  Aroe* 
rican  Indiairs  addrt‘ss  to  his  tribe.  At  a  more  advanced  period 
of  civilization,  when  knowledge  becomes  more  generally  dif¬ 
fused,  the  stronger  feelings  are  less  easily  excited.  Men  have 
learned  to  defino  their  wants,  to  suppress  from  necessity  or 
policy  their  emotions,  to  calculate,  to  fear,  and  to  balance  pre¬ 
sent  interest  against  the  indefinite  objects  which  lead  on  the 
warrior  to  death  and  glory.  The  poet  must  then  change  hii 
matliotl  with  his  oI>jcct.  Instead  of  seeking  to  move  the  feel¬ 
ings  by  exciting  the  imagination,  he  will  more  generally 
succecil  in  addressing  the  imagination  through  the  feelinft. 
It  will  be  upon  cultivated  minds  only  that  eloquence  or  poetry 
will  then  be  adapted  to  o|>erate,  and  by  other  and  more  refined 
art  than  sufficed  to  set  in  motion  the  ideas  of  tlic  vulgar. 
^  et,  how,  w  ith  respect  to  events  of  present  interest,  shall  the  poet 
avail  himself  of  considerations  more  impressive  tlian  those 
which  the  reality  has  already- suggested,  or  succeed  in  placing 
the  subject  in  a  light  more  interesting  to  the  faiie^  ?  He 
must  strike  in  with  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  and  if  possible 
carry  on  this  feeling  to  a  degree  of  ])assion  licyond  what  the 
event  itself  soenictl  to  demand ;  ai\d  he  must  apjiear  to  be 
himself  actuated  by  the  enthusiasm  which  he  socks  to  impart; — 
an  enthusiasm,  which,  if  not  obviously  justified  by  the  occasion, 
will  infallibly  appear  ridiculous.  But  liow  seldom  do  event* 
occur  in  the  concerns  of  nations,  the  causes,  the  attendant 
circumstances,  or  the  issue  of  which,  are  sufficiently  dignified 
in  a  moral  res|>ect,  or  sufficiently  creditable  to  human  nature, 
to  allow  of  their  being  exputiaUd  on  with  honest  cntliusiasni ! 

Invents,  ind(H*d,  in  the  sense  of  mere  occurrences,  of  a  most 
momentous  nature,  have  rapidly  succeeded  one  another  of 
late,  too  vast  for  imagination  to  comprehend  the  details.  But 
it  must  he  remcmhenMl,  that  poetry  interests  never  as  the  siin* 
pie  rtTord  of  events,  hut  as  it  exhibits  human  feeliugs  and 
develops  human  passions,  and  holds  up  the  living  portrait  of 
our  nature,  as  an  object  of  complacent  sympathy. 

The  writers  of  most  of  the  poems  which  appear  on  public 
oi'casions, — ode,  elegy,  or  sonnet, — betray  an  utter  ignorance  of 
U»c  nature  and  puqiose  of  poetry.  The  occasion  on  whick 
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they  write,  has  evidently  set  their  ideas  in  motion  without 
dirt^tini;  them  into  any  particular  channel ;  and  their  verses 
are  insipid  because  they  are  wholly  artificial,  warmed  by  no 
glow  of  passion,  and  prompted  by  no  dehnite  impulse.  Loy¬ 
alty  devoid  of  atlection,  patriotism  destitute  of  virtue,  triumph 
Vilhout  joy,  and  ho|>e  without  conhdence; — what  can  he  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  inspiration  of  such  feelings,  but  cold  adulation, 
unmeaning  boasts,  empty  predictions,  anti  common  place  sen¬ 
timent?  A  man  way  be  a  true  poc^t,  and  yet,  if,  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  subject  which  he  undertakes,  he  does  not  feel  as  a 
post, — if  this  characteristic  does  not  predominate  over  the  spirit 
of  a  partisan  or  of  a  censor,  he  may  write  high  sounding  blank, 
verse,  with  the  author  of  “  Liberty,”  or  compose  spirited  and 
energetic  odes,  like  Akenside,  but  he  will  not  give  birth  to 
productions  of  permanent  interest  as  poetry. 

No  living  author,  wc  believe,  is  more  competent  to  appre¬ 
ciate,  or  has  shewn  himself  more  able  to  surmount  these  dis¬ 
advantages  in  treating  of  contem|>orary  events,  than  the  Poet 
Laureate.  Upon  him  it  properly  devolves  to  redeem,  if  possible, 
the  character  of  poems  w  ritten  on  national*  occasions.  No 
man  appears  so  habitually  to  regard  every  suliject  that  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  his  mind,  with  the  eye  and  the  heart  of  a  ()oet, — 
the  imaginative  eye  that  discriminatet  and  appropriates  in  all 
things  the  fair  and  the  good,  and  the  heart  warmly  alive  to  the  best 
interests  of  human  kind, — as  Mr.  Southey.  No  writer  impresses 
us  more  strongly  with  tlie  conviction  that  the  opinions  he  avows, 
ore  his  genuine  sentiments,  and  the  warmth  he  discovers  is 
unaifected  earnestness ;  and  this  conviction,  even  where  we  do 
not  think  and  feel  in  unison  with  him,  strengthens  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  the  impression  of  what  he  writes. 

We  will  confess  than  when  Mr.  Southey’s  poem  was  first 
announced,  wc  were  nut  without  apprehensions  that  it,  would 
partake  of  too  martial  a  character.  VVe  feared,  lest  identifying 
loo  closely  the  downfal  of  Bonaparte  with  the  triumph  of  the 
general  cause  of  Europe,  he  should  have  been  led  to  adopt  a 
strain  of  exultation  in  reference  to  the  ‘  Glorious  Victory,*  at 
variance  with  those  better  feeKngs  of  horror  and  indignation 
with  which  he  would  regard  war  in  the  abstract.  Mr.  Southey 
indeed  never  descends  to  common-place ^  ami  we  might,  there¬ 
fore,  have  safely  pn  sumed  that  he  would  not  be  betrayed  into 
any  heroical  descriptions  of  the  battle  itself,  ih  the  death  and 
glory  style ;  and  that  he  would  not  even  attempt  to  tell  in 
poetry  what  must  always  be  far  more  affecting  in  simple  nar¬ 
rative.  Mr.  Southey  has  judged  wisely  with  respect  to  such 
details. 

*  This  were  the  historian's,  not  the  poet’s  part; 

Saoh  task  vrould  ill  the  gentle  muse  beseem, 
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Who  to  the  thoughtful  mind  and  pious  heart 
Comes  with  her  ort'ering  from  this  awful  theme  ; 

Content  if  what  she  saw  and  gathered  there, 

She  luuy  in  unambitious  song  declare.’ 

Still,  we  (lid  not  distinctly  anticipate  iiowthc  field  of  Waterloo 
was  to  be  made  the  subject  of  an  inttTestini;  poem,  without  throw¬ 
ing  u  false  glory  on  the  liremnHtiiius's  of  that  liurriblu  eonilict.  ' 
Hut  air.  Suiitlu  y  iiK’iits  iiigli  praise  lor  ubathelias  not  dune, 
iu»  less  Ibaii  lor  whut  he  has  done,  in  “the  ruct's  Filgrimnge.’V' 

It  is  not  wiib  any  view  of  Iningiiig  our  two  gri*afest  living  ]H)ets 
into  direct  comparison  with  each  other,  that  we  have  coupled  a 
publication  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  with  that  ol  his  friend.  It  is 
interesting,  liowiwor,  to  observe  the  cdiaracteristic  diflTorence 
bctwetui  the  two  uiitliors.  Mr.  Wiirdsworth,  always  metaphy¬ 
sical,  loses  himself  perpetually  in  the  depths  of  abstraction  on  the 
simpl(i>it  sulijiHd;  and  freijuently  employiug  word*  as  the  arbitrary 
signs  of  ri'condite  and  mystical  meanings,  exhibits  a  singular  in- 
CMpiality  of  style,  varying  from  Miltonic  majesty  of  thought  and 
diction,  to  apparent  poverty  and  meanness.  It  is  only  at  intervals 
that  he  com^s  within  reach  of  the  sympathy  of  ordinary  readers. 
We  never  think  of  claiming  kindred  with  Mr.  Wordsworth  as  a 
man  of  the  same  nerve  ami  texture  and  heart’s  blood  with  our¬ 
selves.  He  looks  on  nature  w  ith  other  than  humau  senses.  He 
up|>€»rs  to  regard  (iud  and  man  through  the  iiiediuin  of  a  philo¬ 
sophy  taught  ill  no  secular  and  in  no  sacred  schools.  Mr. 
8outlit'y,  oil  the  contrary,  is  never  to  he  mistaken  f6r  any  other 
than  a  husband,  a  father,  a  friend  ; — a  man  whose  sympathies  all’ 
link  him  to  his  country  and  his  fellow-uicn;  whose  errors  whether 
poetical  or  political,  proceed  from  the  warmth  of  feeling  or  the 
force  of  pnjudice,  and  are  ncv(»r  the  deliberate  sins  of  a  perverse 
intellect,  or  the  indi(*atioiis  of  dubious  principles.  IM oral  objects 
s«Hmi  in  liis  mind  to  hold  the  place  of  metaphysical  ones,  and  he 
takes  too  much  interest  in  the  passing  scenes  of  the  real  world, 
to  cultivate  the  liabit  of  severe  abstraction.  Whatever  he  writes, 
is  at  least  interesting.  It  hears  the  stamp  of  character, — of  the 
man  and  of  the  poet.  Wordsworth  can  interest.  lie  has 
written  some  wliole  poems,  and  tlicre  arc  passages  in  all  his 
|K>ems,  that  are  fitted  with  exipiisite  skill  to  find  Uieir  way  to 
the  heart.  Hiit  in  much  of  his  loftiest  poetry  he  is  any  thing  but 
iiiti'resting.  When  he  aims  to  teach,  he  fails  to  please.  He  as¬ 
pires  to  sit  ill  IMilton’s  chair  ;  hut  the  spirit  whose  nightly  visita¬ 
tion  Tililton  (  iijoyod,  was  not  the  spirit  of  mere  poetry.  The 
spirit  of  Milton  lias  not  rested  upon  Mr.  Wordsworth,  unless  it 
be  in  some  of  his  iiohlc  sonnets,  in  which  he  more  than  rivals  the 
great  puritan  champion  of  liberty.  Southey  and  ^Vor(iswo^th 
have  80Q1C  obvious  peculiarities  of  dictiuu  in  common,  but  the  rc- 
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gomblance  is  very  superficial.  Words  worth's  alfeolation  lies 
more  in  the  thoughts  than  in  the  manner.  If  Southey  be  at 
any  time  eharu^eahle  with  a  fault  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  found 
coii6ned  to  the  expression  ;  his  thoiic:hts  nre  always  natural. 
The  |)oems  of  tho  one  are  altoi^ether  so  dilVerent  from  those  of 
the  Ollier,  that  it  is  not  conceivable  that  Wordsworth  could  have 
written  Madocor  lloderick,  or  Southey,  the  Excursion.  Words- 
worlli  displays  at  times  an  intellectual  i^randeur  and  a  depth  of 
pathos,  peculiarly  his  own.  Southey  excels  in  force  of  drami^tic 
conception,  in  the  ilovelopincnt  of  character,  and  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  tender  affections.  \Vordswortirs  poetry,  if  we  may 
be  alloweil  so  trite  a  comjiarison,  reminds  us  of  a  mountain  tor¬ 
rent  i>siiini!  from  some  unknown  solitude,  and  roHiiijj^  its  rarely 
navi'^able  waters  tlirouc^li  liarron  and  uninhabited  reijions,  over 
rock^  and  sliallou'-',  now  lini^crincf  rouiul  some  <;reen  and  sunny 
islet,  now  ibunderinii;  in  precipitous  grandeur,  now  tamely  diffu- 
sinij  its  waters  over  a  wide  spread  channel.  Southey’s  is  the 
nni;hty  stieaiii,  eccentric,  hut  clear,  rapid,  and  beautiful,  that 
laves  the  im.ie^etl  heavens  on  its  surface,  and  the  racy  verdure 
of  tli('  earth,  and  Hows  and  murmurs  for  man. 

We  have  described  the  productions  of  both  these  orit^inal 
|)0(  is  freely,  as  thoui^h  they  were  not  liviii"  authors,  whom  it  is 
oiir  hoiindeii  duty,  as  critics,  to  treat  with  sparing  praise  aud 
salutary  censure.  We  have  spoken  of  them  us  we  feel,  and  as 
we  believe,  in  a  few'  years,  their  readers  will  Generally  feel,  when 
they  sliall  live  only  in  their  works,  and  their  critics  shall  he  for¬ 
gotten.  lint  it  is  time  that  w  e  proceed  to  the  business  of  reviewing. 

We  cannot  approve  of  the  avowed  object  of  Mr.  Wordsworth’s 
publication,  whatever  credit  he  due  to  him  for  the  patriotism  to 
which  it  owes  its  existence.  When  he  speaks  of  fircat  Britain 
having  ‘  disiinguishcd  herself  aliove  nil  other  countries  for  some 
‘  time  past,’  by  a  course  of  action  so  worthy  of  commemoration, 
we  wisli  to  know  more  definitely  to  what  course  of  action  he 
refers;  and  as  we  are  always  fearful  of  being  imposed  ii{K)n  hy 
alistraclioiis,  what  portion  of  the  nation  is  intemled  hy  Great 
Britain, — the  cabinet,  the  army,  or  the  people.  To  whom  arc  wc 
to  ascribe  that  great  moral  triumph,  the  splendour  of  which 
not  all  the  present  distresses  are  able  to  obscure  ?  It  is  too 
much  for  Mr.  W.  to  expect  that  the  ‘  national  wisdom*  which 
he  so  highly  eulogizes,  will  sanction  that  unmingled  admiration  of 
the  measures  of  the  present  Government,  whicli,  in  the  height 
ol  his  exultation,  he  seems  desirous  of  producing;  as  if  the 
stamp  of  moral  greatness  and  of  disinterested  patriotism,  were 
impreascil  on  all  their  councils  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  one 
steady^urpoac  had  been  the  simple  spring  of  all  their  policy  ! ! 
But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Wordsworth  adds. 
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*  Nor  ill  It  at  the  cxpcofc  of  rational  patriotism,  or  in  disregard  of  ^ 
•ound  philotop})^,  that  the  author  hath  given  vent  to  ftelings  tending  ^ 
to  cncourngc  a  martial  spirit  in  the  bosoms  of  his  countrymen,  at  a 
lime  when  there  is  a  gene»‘al .  outcry  ugninst  the  prevalence  of, these 
dispositions  ! — The  nation  would  err  grievously,  if  she  suH'ered  the 
abuse  which  other  states  have  made  of  military  power,  to  prevent  her  ; 
from  perceiving  that  no  people  ever  was,  or  can  be  indepeiulenl,  free  ^ 
or  secure,  much  less  great,  m  any  sane  application  of  the  word,  with-  ^ 
out  martial  propensities,  aud  an  assiduous  cultivation  of  military 
virtues.*  | 

Wc  shall  not  atop  to  dispute  with  ^Ir.  Wordsworth  :  we 
whould  ju9t  soon  encounter  Dr.  Johnson  in  argiiineiit.  Were 
wc  obliged  to  admit  that  llic  assertion  receives  too  melancholy  ^ 
countenance  from  historic  fact,  it  is  exi^rahle  in  principle.  It 
nets  at  defiance  all  attempts  to  introduce  the  iiieiioratiiig  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  (lospel  into  the  policy  of  governments,  and  takes 
for  granted  that  the  maxims  of  t'hristiaii  morality  are  wholly 
nugatory  and  inapplicable  to  national  transactions.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  |K)int  out  the  bearing  of  the  military  virtues  on 
the  civil  charactcT  of  a  |H'ople.  Mr.  Wordswortli  considers  ap¬ 
prehensions  in  referenee  to  that  point,  as  arisiiur  from  the  ^  delu- 
^  sive  inHuence  of  an  honourable  jealousy.*  Upon  this  subject  * 
he  has  the  satisfaction  of  being  of  coincident  sentiments  w  ith  the 
right  honourable  Lord  Castlereagh.  Hut  now  for  the  poetry. 

The  o<le  composed  on  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for 
general  thanksgiving,  is  marked  with  all  (he  peeiiliarities  of  Mr.  . 
Wordsworth’s  genius.  Few  readers  will  be  able  to  follow  in 
the  track  of  thought,  or  lo  enter  into  the  sentiments  of  the 
Author,  nor  shall  we  attempt  to  give  a  commentary  upon  so  de¬ 
sultory  and  irregular  a  |>ro<luction.  No  poetry  could  he  further 
removeti  from  u  popular  style,  than  that  in  which  this  ode  is  cast; 
except  ill  an  occasional  stanza  of  the  following  kind. 

'  Preserve,  O  Lord,  within  our  hearts 
The  memory  of  ihy  favour, 

That  else  insensibly  departs, 

And  loses  its  sweet  savour ! 

And  again, 

For  these,  and  for  our  errors,  *: 

And  sins  that  point  their  terrors, 

Wc  bow  our  heads  oefore  thee,  and  we  laud 
And  magnify  thy  name,  \lmighty  God  ! 

Put  thy  most  dreaded  instrument 
In  uvrking  out  a jaure  intent. 

Is  man,  arrayed  for  mutual  slaughter,-* 

Yea,  Carnage  is  thy  daughter !’  p.  17. 
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H'hat  strancfe  ond  revolting  plirasoolo^y,  to  uso  tho  -mildest 
icrin,  is  this !  How  utttTly  at  variaiu*c  with  the  lani^uago  of 
irulv  C'hristiaii  <levotion.  Ilow^unmerl  an  ortVrinif 

*  On  llie  high  clay  of  thanks  Hefore  the  Throne  of  Grace  !' 

The  second  ode,  hcarinij  the  same  date,  is  less  elaborate,  and 
■more  pleasing*.  It  consists  of  an  allc^^orical  description  ol’  the 
ftarious  methods  of  fesliire  and  honorary  coinineinoration  of  tlie 
deeds  of  the  victors  of  Waterloo.  Among  the  *  Miscellaneous 
*  Pieces,’  there  is  a  very  fine  ode,  beginning — 

*  Who  rises  on  the  banka  of  mmiu;/ 

'We  are  tempted  however  to  sclcHit,  as  the  most  pleasing  specimen 
*)f  what  Mr.  Wonlsworth  can  achieve^  an  exquisite  composition 
h*  in  recollection  of  the  expedition  of  the  French  Into  Russia.’ 

*  Humanity*  delighting  to  behold 
A  fond  reilexion  of  her  own  decay, 

Hath  painted  Winter  like  o  thrunken,  old, 

And  close- wrapt  traveller— through  the  weary  day— 

Propped  on  a  and  limping  o’er  the  plain. 

As  though  his  weakness  were  disturbed  by  pain  ; 

Or,  if  a  juster  fancy  should  allow 
An  undisputed  symbol  of  command. 

The  chosen  sceptre  is  a  withered  bough. 

Infirmly  grasped  within  a  palsied  hand. 

These  emblems  suit  the  helpless  and  forlorn  ; 

But  mighty  Winter  the  device  shall  scorn. 

*  For  he  it  was— dread  TVinter !— who  beset, 

Flinging  round  ran  and  rear  his  ghastly  net, 

That  host, — when  from  the  regions  of  the  Pole 
They  shrunk,  insane  ambition’s  barren  goal, 

Thai  host, — as  huge  and  strong  as  e’er  defied 
'fheir  (jod,  and  placed  their  trust  in  human  pride  * 

As  fathers  persecute  rebellious  sons, 

He  smote  the  blossoms  of  their  warrior  youth; 

E  He  called  on  Frost’s  inexorable  tooth 

Life  to  consume  in  manhood’s  firmest  hold ; 

Nor  spared  the  reverend  blood  that  feebly  rum,— 

For  why,  unless  for  liberty  enrolled 

And  sacred  home,  ah  !  why  should  hoary  age  be  bold  ? 

*  Fleet  the  Tartar’s  reinless  steed,— 

But  fleeter  far  the  pinions  of  the  wind, 

Wliich  from  Siberian  caves  the  monarch  freed. 

And  sent  him  forth,  with  squadrons  of  his  kind. 

And  bade  the  snow  their  ample  backs  bestride, 

And  to  the  battle  ride ; — 

P  No  pitying  voice  commands  a  halt— 

^  No  courage  can  repel  the  dire  assault,-* 
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Difitractril,  spiritless,  benumbed  and  blind. 

Whole  legions  sink — and,  in  one  instant,  iind 

Durial  and  death  :  look  for  thein^and  descry,  I 

When  morn  returns,  beneath  the  clear  blue  sky, 

A  soundles.-*  waste,  u  trackless  vacancy  1  ’ — pp.  41— 4-S. 

The  folloniiig  sonin't  is  on  the  saine  oeeasioii. 

‘  Ye  Storms,  resound  tlie  praises  of  your  King ! 

And  ye  mild  seasons — in  a  sunny  clime, 

]Mid\%ay  on  some  high  hill,  while  Tather  Time 
Looks  tin  delighted — meet  in  festal  ring. 

And  loud  and  long  of  Winter’s  triumph  sing  ! 

Sing  ye,  with  blossoms  crow  tied,  and  t'ruits  and  dowers, 

Of  XVinters  breath  surcharged  with  sleety  showers, 

And  the  dire  dapping  of  his  hoary  wing  ! 

Knit  the  blithe  dance  upon  the  sott  green  grass  ; 

With  feet,  hands, eyes,  looks,  lips,  report  your  gain; 

Whisper  it  to  the  billows  of  the  main, 

And  to  the  aerial  zephyrs  as  they  pass. 

That  old  decrepit  Winter — He  hath  slain 

That  Host,  which  rendered  all  your  bounties  vain!’— p.  44. 

The  argument  of  ‘‘  The  l\)Pt’s  Filgriinage  to  Waterloo,” 
will  convey  a  sullicient  idea  of  the  plan  and  intention  of  the 
Author. 

‘  Tho  first  part  of  this  poem  describes  a  journey  to  the  scene 
of  war.  The  second,  is  in  an  allegorical  form  ;  it  exposes  the  gross 
material  philosophy  which  has  been  the  guiding  principle  of  the 
I'rench  politicians,  from  Mirabeau  to  Buonaparte  ;  and  it  states  the 
opinions  of  those  persons  who  lament  the  late  events,  because  the 
hopv'i  whicli  they  entertained  from  the  French  Revolution,  have  not 
been  realized  ;  and  of  those  wlro  see  only  evil,  or  blind  chance,  in 
the  course  of  liunian  events.* 

The  priH'in  to  llic  poem,  dt‘s<Tibes  the  Author’s  return  to  bis 
lioine,  alter  visiting  the  field  ul  battle;  and  the  picture  of  <lomes- 
lic  enjoyment  it  presents,  is  so  interesting,  that  we  shall  be 
excused  for  the  h'liglli  of  our  first  extract. 

‘  Once  more  1  sec  thee,  Skiddaw !  once  again 
Behold  thee  in  thy  majesty  serene. 

Where  like  the  bulwark  of  tiiis  favoured  plain, 

Alone  thou  standest,  monarch  of  the  scene— 

Thou  glorious  Mountain,  on  whose  ample  breast 
The  sunbeams  love  to  play,  the  vapours  love  to  rest ! 

Once  more,  O  Derwent  I  to  tby  aweful  shores 
1  c«»me,  insatiute  of  the  accustomed  sight; 

And  li  .stoning  as  the  eternal  torrent  roars. 

Drink  in  with  eye  and  ear  a  fresh  delight : 

For  1  have  wandered  far  by  land  and  sea. 

In  all  luy  wanderings  still  remembering  thee. 


I'he  po9fM  PUgnmay^  to  JVatertoo, 

O  joyful  hour,  when  to  our  longing  home 

The  long-expected  wheels  at  length  drew  nigh  ! 

When  the  first  t^uund  went  forth,  “  They  come !  they  cornel** 
And  hope’s  impatience  quickened  every  eye! 

“  Never  had  man  whom  Heaven  would  heap  with  bliss 
More  glad  return,  more  happy  hour  than  this.” 

Aloll  on  yonder  bench,  with  arms  dispread, 

My  hoy  stood,  shouting  there  his  lather’s  name. 

Waving  his  hnt  around  his  happy  head: 

And  there,  a  younger  group,  his  sisters  came  : 

Smiling  they  stood  with  looks  of  pleased  suiqiriie, 

WJiile  tears  of  joy  were  seen  in  elder  eyes. 

Soon  each  and  all  came  crouding  round  to  share 
The  cordial  greeting,  the  beloved  sight ; 

What  welcomings  of  hand  and  lip  w’ere  there  ! 

And  when  those  overflowings  of  delight 
Sub.sided  to  a  sense  of  quiet  bliss, 

Life  hath  no  purer  deeper  happiness. 

The  young  companion  of  our  weary  way 
Found  here  the  end  desired  of  all  her  ills ; 

She  who  in  sickness  pining  many  a  day 
Hungered  and  thirsted  for  her  native  hills. 

Forgetfid  now  of  sufferings  past  and  pain. 

Rejoiced  to  sec  her  own  dear  home  again. 

Recovered  now,  the  homesick  mountaineer 
Sate  by  the  playmate  of  her  infancy. 

Her  twin- like  comrade, — rendered  doubly  dear 
For  that  long  absence :  full  of  life  was  8hc> 

With  voluble  discourse  and  eager  mien 
Telling  of  all  the  w'onders  she  had  seen. 

Here  silently  between  her  parents  stood 
My  dark-eyed  Rertha,  timid  as  a  dove  ; 

And  gently  ofl  from  time  to  time  she  wooed 
Pressure  of  hand,  or  W'ord,  or  look  of  love. 

With  impulse  shy  of  bashful  tenderness, 

Soliciting  again  the  wished  caress. 

The  younger  twain  in  wonder  lost  were  they. 

My  gentle  Kate,  and  my  sweet  Isabel : 

Long  of  our  promised  coming,  day  by  day. 

It  had  been  their  delight  to  hear  and  tell ; 

And  now  when  that  long  promised  hour  was  come, 
Surprize  and  wakening  memory  held  them  dumb. 

^  But  there  stood  one  whose  heart  could  entertain 
And  comprehend  the  fullness  of  the  joy. 


*  These  lines  will  convey  to  the  reader  no  other  picture  than  that 
of  a  father’s  happiness  amid  his  domestic  joys,  and  the  fair  promise  of 
the  future.  But  they  acquire  a  deeply  patnetic  interest  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  since  they  were  written,  that  only  boy,  the  pupil  and 
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I'lie  father,  teacher,  pinrmate,  was  again 
Come  to  hif  only  and  his  studious  boy  ; 

And  he  beheld  again  that  mother’s  eye. 

Which  with  such  ceaseless  care  had  watched  his  infancy.' 

pp.  1 — 8. 

The  whole  of  the  poem  is  written  in  the  ssnie  easy  and 
ilowing  stanza,  which  well  suits  the  familiar  epistolary  style  of 
the  narrative.  Sc'ction  the  first  is  entitle<l  Flanders.  'I’he  se- 
<?ond  <U‘scnlM‘s  Hrussels  as  jt  apjtearcd  illuniiimted  lor  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  Kmperor  Alexander. 

•  Her  niile-long  avenue  with  lamps  was  hung 

Innunierous,  which  diH'uscd  a  light  like  day;  ^ 

Where  thro*  the  line  of  splendour,  old  and  young 
Paraded  nil  in  festival  army ; 

While  fiery  barges,  plying  to  and  fro, 

Illumin’d,  as  they  mov’d,  the  liquid  glass  below.’ 

The  IWt  contrasts  with  the  gaiety  of  that  festive  spectacle,  the 
scene  which,  only  three  months  before,  the  city  presenUnI,  and 
tho  sights  which  still  oirered  themselves  in  the  recesses  of  the 
hospital. 


*  And  now  within  her  walls,  insatiate  Death, 
Devoiirer  whom  no  harvest  e’er  can  fill, 

The  gleanings  of  that  field  wiis  gathering  still.’ 

‘  Some  in  the  courts  of  tliat  great  hospital, 

Th.Ht  they  might  taste  the  sun  and  open  air, 
C'rawled  out ;  or  sale  beneath  the  southern  wall ; 


Dr  leaning  in  the  gate,  stood  ga/.ing  there 
In  listless  guise  upon  the  pas.*;ers  by. 

Whiling  away  the  hours  of  blow  recovery. 

Here  migiit  the  hideous  face  of  war  be  seen, 
Stript  of  all  pomp*,  adornment,  and  disguise; 
It  was  a  dismal  spectacle,  I  ween. 

Such  ns  might  well  to  the  beholder’s  eyes 
Iking  sudden  tears,  and  make  the  pious  mind 
(irievc  for  the  crimes  and  follies  of  mankind. 

\\  hat  had  it  been  then  in  the  recent  days 
Of  that  great  triumph,  when  the  open  wound 
Was  festering,  and  along  the  crowded  w'ays, 


Hour  after  hour  was  heard  the  incessant  sound 
Of  wheels,  which  o'er  the  rough  and  stony  road 
Conveyed  their  living  agonizing  load  ! 


playmate,  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  father,  has  been  suddenly  removed* 
darkening  for  ever  the  charms  of  that  mountain  scenery,  and  opening 
from  the  fairest  scenes  of  nature  a  vista  into  eternity  In  these  lines 
Mr.  5k)uthcy  was  unconscioubly  preparing  n  Son’s  best  epitaph,  the 
expression  of  a  father’s  complacent  afi’ection  ;  and  in  these  tne  me- 
Mory  of  that  Son  shall  outlive  the  record  of  the  monumental  stone. 
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Heorts  little  to  the  melting  mood  inclined 
Grew  sick  to  sen  their  sufferings  ;  and  the  thought 
Still  comes  with  horror  to  the  shuddering  mind, 

Of  those  iad  days  when  Belgian  ears  were  taught 
The  British  soldier's  cry,  halt  gn)an,  half  prayer, 

Breathed  when  his  pain  is  more  than  he  can  bear  * 

pp.  43—46. 

The  tliird  section  contains  a  description  of  the  field  of  battle, 
to|X)grophically  minute,  such  ns  it  ap|H‘arcd  three  months  after 
fjic  dreadful  conflict.  The  spirit  in  which  the  survey  was  taken, 
is  shown  in  the  following  stanzas. 

*  Was  it  a  soothing  or  a  mournful  thought 
Amid  this  scene  of  slaughter  as  w’e  stood. 

Where  armies  had  with  recent  fury  fought. 

To  mark  how  gentle  Nature  still  pursued 
Her  quiet  course,  as  if  she  took  no  care 
For  what  her  noblest  work  had  sud’ered  there. 

The  pears  had  ripencMl  on  the  garden  wall ; 

Those  leaves  w  hich  on  the  autumnal  earth  were  spread* 
The  trees,  though  pierced  and  scarred  with  many  a  ball, 
Had  only  in  their  natural  season  shed  : 

I'lowcrs  were  in  seed  whose  buds  to  swell  began 
When  such  wild  havoc  here  was  made  of  man  ! 

Throughout  the  garden,  fruits  and  herbs  and  flowers 
You  saw  in  growth,  or  ripeness,  or  decay; 

The  green  and  w’ell-trimmed  dial,  marked  the  hours 
With  gliding  shadow  as  they  past  away ; 

Who  would  have  thought,  to  see  this  garden  fair. 

Such  horrors  had  so  late  been  acted  there  ! '  pp,  74 — 7.‘>. 

“  The  Scene  of  War,”  is  the  title  of  the  concluding  section 
of  the  narrative.  It  is  principally  occupied  in  narrating  the 
siMitiments  which  the  Author  universally  met  with  among  tlie 
Belgic  ))easantry,  and  in  describing  the  traces  of  tlie  battle 
which  every  where  atteiuled  his  journey.  A  tiihute  of  grateful 
adiniration,  he  informs  us,  was  uniformly  paid  to  the  conduct  of 
our  soldiery ;  hut  from  every  lip  he  was  accosted  with  the 
indignant  exclamation, 

*  Wherefore  we  spared  the  author  of  this  strife 

Mr.  Southey  adds  in  a  note,  that  he 

•  Met  with  many  persons  who  disliked  the  union  with  Holland,  and 
who  hated  the  Prussians,  but  none  who  spoke  in 'favour  or  even  in 
palliation  of  Buonaparte.  The  manner  in  which  this  ferocious  beast, 
as  they  call  him,  has  been  treated,  has  given  a  great  shock  to  the 
moral  feelings  of  mankind.  The  almost  general  mode  of  accounting 
for  it  on  the  Continent,  Is  by  a  supposition  that  Fmgland  purposely 
let  him  loose  from  Elba  in  order  to  nave  a  pretext  for  again  attacking 
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France,  and  crippling  a  country  which  fche  had  left  too  strong,  arJ 
which  w'uuld  soon  have  outstrip|M.Hl  her  in  prosperity.  I  found  it  In 
|>oisiblc  to  dispossess  even  men  of  sound  judgement  and  great  abilit? 
of  this  belief,  preposterous  as  it  is ;  and  when  they  read  the  ai  cout; 
of  the  luxuries  which  have  been  si*nt  to  St.  Helena  for  his  accomir. 
dation,  they  will  consider  it  as  the  fullest  proof  of  their  opinion.*  j 


Part  the  Heeond,  is  entitled  the  V  ision.  The  Author  siipposj 
hiniM'lf  introfUieed  by  a  grave  and  venerable  personage  to  tli® 
top  of  a  tower  “  whose  frail  foundations  upon  sand 
“  placed,”  from  \\hich  he  may  look  down  on  the  wanderings 
the  erring  crowd  below.  With  this  sage,  who  proves  to  be  S 
|>ersonificalion  of  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the  sceptical  philosi* 
phy,  he  enters  into  a  conference,  which  is  sustained  with  codB 
siderahle  spirit  through  the  first  two  sections  The  Poet  doJ 
full  justice  to  the  sentiments  of  ‘  'I'he  Kvil  Projdiet,’  by  giviiij 
them  the  utmost  plausibility  and  force  of  expression  ;  and  on 
reailers  will  instantly  perceive  from  the  following  stan/as,  th. 
they  are  not  the  phantom  opinions  of  an  allegorical  persomiL’ 
merely  which  he  is  c»»mhating.  'I'he  old  man,  ‘  with  hard  e\^ 

‘  unabashed  and  look  serene,*  re|)lies  to  the  poi't’s  passionii^ 
ohjections  (o  his  Icsscms,  by  pointing  to  the  field  ol  slaughlo 
beneath  then.,  and  proceeds: 


‘  Ihih  hut  a  page  of  the  great  hook  of  war, — 

A  drop  amid  the  sea  of  luiHian  woes ! — 
Thou  can^t  rcincinher  when  the  Morning  Star 
Of  I'rocdoni  on  rcjt»ieing  rranee  arose, 


Over  her  vine-clad  lulls  and  regions  gay, 

I  air  evon  i\s  Phosphor  who  foreruns  the  day. 


^ucli  and  s(j  beautiful  that  Star’s  uprise  ; 

Put  soon  the  glorious  dawn  was  overcast : 

A  baleful  track  it  held  across  the  skies, 

Till  now  thro*  all  its  fatal  changes  past. 

Its  course  fullilled,  its  aspects  uiuierstood. 

On  Waterloo  it  hath  gone  down  in  blood. 

here  now  tlie  hopes  with  which  thine  ardent  youth 
Rejoicingly  to  run  its  race  began  ? 

Where  now  the  reign  of  Liberty  and  Truth, 

The  Rights  Omnipotent  of  Equal  Man, 

The  principles  should  make  all  discord  cease. 

And  bid  poor  human  kind  rep<iSC  at  length  in  peace  ? 

Behold  tlie  Bourbon  to  that  throne  by  force 
Restored,  from  whence  by  fury  he  was  cast : 

Thus  to  the  point  w  here  it  began  its  course. 

The  melancholy  cycle  comes  at  last ; 

And  what  arc  all  tlie  intermediate  .years  ? — 

What,  but  a  bootless  waste  of  blood  and  tears ! 
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The  peace  which  thus  at  Waterloo  ye  won. 

Shall  it  eiulure  with  this  exasperate  foe  ? 

In  gratitude  for  all  that  ye  have  done. 

Will  France  her  ancient  enmity  iorego  ? 

Her  wounded  spirit,  her  envenomed  will 
Ye  Inow, — and  ample  means  are  lei\  her  still. 

What  tho’  the  tresses  of  her  strength  be  shorn, 

'i'he  roots  remain  untouched  ;  and  as  of  ohl 
^'he  bondsman  Samson  felt  his  power  return 
To  his  knit  sinews,  so  shall  ye  behold 
France,  like  a  giant  fresh  from  sleep,  arise 
And  rush  upon  her  slumbering  enemies. 

If  w'e  look  farther,  what  shall  we  behold 
But  every  where  the  swelling  seeds  of  ill. 

Half-smothered  fires,  and  causes  manifold 
Of  strife  to  come  ;  the  powerful  watching  still 
For  fresli  occasion  to  enlarge  his  power, 

The  weak  and  injured  waiting  for  their  hour  ! 

Will  the  rude  Cossack  with  his  spoils  bear  back 
The  love  of  peace  and  humanizing  art  ? 

Think  ye  the  mighty  Moscovite  shall  lack 

Some  specious  business  for  the  ambitious  heart ; 

Or  the  black  Fagle,  when  she  moults  her  plume, 

The  form  and  temper  of  the  Dove  assume  ? 

F'rom  the  old  Germanic  chaos  hath  there  risen 
A  happier  order  of  established  things  ? 

And  is  the  Italian  Mind  from  papal  prison 
Set  free  to  soar  upon  its  native  wings  ? 

Or  look  to  Spain,  and  let  her  Despot  tell 
If  there  thy  high-raised  hopes  are  answered  well ! 

At  that  appeal  my  spirit  breathed  a  groan. 

But  he  triumphantly  pursued  his  speech : 

O  ChiUl  of  Earth,  he  cried  with  loflier  tone. 

The  present  and  the  past  one  lesson  teach ! 

Look  where  thou  wilt,  the  history  of  man 
Is  but  a  thorny  maze,  without  a  plan  1* 

pp.  145—132. 

The  third  section  is  entitled  *  The  Sacred  Mountain.*  A 
le  ivenly  voice  suniinons  the  poet,  whom  the  old  man's  parting 
fiords  had  fdicd  with  consternation  and  doubt,  to  a  green  and 
l^nny  sununit, 

*  So  fair 

As  well  with  long  lost  Eden  might  compare/ 

1  he  Author  has  employed  all  his  exquisite  powers  of  dcscrip- 
ion  upon  the  scenery  ot  this  celestial  mountain;  a  heavenly 
irtue  is  in  its  atmosphere,  ‘  to  heal,  end  calm,  and  purify  the 
hreast.’  He  follows  the  Divine  Monitress,  till  at  length  they 
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*  Came  upon  an  inner  glade, 

The  holiest  place  that  human  eyes  might  see ; 

For  all  that  rale  was  like  a  temple  made 
By  Nature’s  hand,  and  this  the  sanctuary; 

Where  in  its  bed  of  living  rock,  the  Rood 
Of  man\  redemption.  6rmly-planted  stood. 

And  at  its  foot  the  never-failing  Well 
Of  Life  profusely  flowed  that  all  might  drink. 

Moat  blcssetl  water  1  Neither  tongue  can  tell 
The  blessedness  thereof,  nor  heart  can  think. 

Save  only  those  to  whom  it  hath  been  given 
To  taste  of  that  divinest  gift  of  Heaven. 

There  grew  a  goodly  Tree  this  Well  beside,— 

Behold  a  branch  from  Eden  planted  here. 

Plucked  from  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  said  my  guide. 

O  Child  of  Adam,  put  away  thy  fear,— 

In  thy  first  father’s  grave  it  hath  its  root ; 

Taste  thou  the  bitter,  but  the  wholesome  fruit. 

In  awe  I  heard,  and  trembled,  and  obeyed  s 
llie  bitterness  was  even  as  of  death ; 

1  felt  a  cold  and  piercing  thrill  pervade 
My  loosened  limbs,  and  losing  sight  and  breath. 

To  earth  1  should  have  fallen  in  my  despair. 

Had  1  not  clasped  the  Cross,  and  been  supported  there. 

My  heart,  1  thought,  was  bursting  with  the  force 
Of  that  most  fatal  fruit ;  soul-sick  I  felt. 

And  tears  ran  down  in  such  continuous  course. 

As  if  the  very  eyes  themselves  should  melt. 

But  then  1  heard  my  heavenly  teacher  say, 

Drink,  and  this  mortal  stbund  will  pass  away. 

I  stoopt  and  drank  of  that  divinest  Wbll, 

Fresh  from  the  Hock  of  Ages  where  it  ran. 

It  had  a  heavenly  quality  to  quell 
My  pain : — I  rose  a  renovated  man. 

And  would  not  now  when  that  relief  was  known 
For  worlds  the  needful  suffering  have  foregone. 

Even  as  the  Eagle  (ancient  storyers  say  1 

When  faint  with  years  she  feels  her  nagging  wing. 
Soars  up  toward  the  mid  tun  s  piercing  ray, 

'fhen  filled  with  fire  into  some  living  spring 
Plunges,  and  casting  there  her  aged  plumes. 

The  vigorous  strength  of  primal  youth  resumes : 

Such  change  in  me  that  blessed  Water  wrought: 

The  bitterness  which  from  its  fatal  root. 

The  tree  derived  with  painful  healing  fraught. 

Passed  clean  away  ;  and  in  its  place  the  fruit 
Produced  by  virtue  of  that  wondrous  wave, 

Tbs  savour  w*bich  In  ParaiUsc  it  gave. 
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Now,  said  the  heavenly  Muse,  tliou  mayst  advance, 

Fitly  preoareii  toward  the  mountain’s  height.  ' 

O  Child  of  Man,  this  necessary  trance 
Hath  purified  from  flaw  thy  mortal  sight. 

That  witli  scope  unconfined  of  vision  free. 

Thou  the  hegmning  and  the  end  mayst  see. 

She  took  me  by  the  hand  and  on  we  went; 

Hope  urged  me  forward  and  my  soul  was  strong. 

.With  winged  speed  we  scaled  the  steep  ascent, 

Nor  seemed  the  labour  difficult  or  long. 

Ere  on  the  summit  of  the  sacred  hill 
Upraised  1  stood,  where  I  might  gaze  my  fill. 

Below  me  lay,  unfolded  like  a  scroll. 

The  boundless  region  where  I  wandered  late. 

Where  1  might  see  realms  spread  and  oceans  roll, 

And  mountains  from  their  cloud-surmounting  state 
Dwarfed  like  a  map  beneath  the  excursive  sight. 

So  ample  was  the  range  from  that  commanding  height. 

Eastward  with  darkness  round  on  every  side. 

An  eye  of  light  was  in  the  farthest  sky. 

Lo,  the  beginning ! — said  my  heavenly  Guide : 

The  steady  ray  which  there  thou  canst  descry^ 

Comes  from  lost  Eden,  from  the  primal  land 
Of  man  “  waved  over  by  the  fiery  brand." 

Look  now  toward  the  end !  no  mists  obscure, 

Nor  clouds  will  there  imp^e  the  strengthened  sight : 
Unblenched  thine  eye  the  vision  may  endure. 

1  looked, — surrounded  with  afiulgent  light 
More  glorious  than  all  glorious  hues  of  even. 

The  Angel  Deatli  stood  there  in  the  open  Gate  of  Heaven.’ 

pp,  156—162. 

The  last  section  is  entitled — The  Hopett  of  Man.  In  this, 
Mr.  S.,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  a  poet  aiiaall  the  warmth  of 
a  patriot,  dwells  on  the  high  prerogatives,  the  distinguished 
privileges,  the  duties,  and  the  brightening  prospects  of  Britain. 
We  should  have  been  disposed  to  think  the  picture  too  highly 
coloured,  and  the  confidence  expressed  too  insecurely  foundetl, 
had  the  political  circumstances  of  the  country  been  the  Uieme. 
Mr.  Southey  views  the  contest  in  which  we  were  engaged  against 
the  tyrant  of  Europe,  as  a  struggle  between  good  and  evil  prin¬ 
ciples.  He  considers  the  victory  of  Waterloo  as  supremely  im- 

B^ortant  to  the  best  interests  of  human  nature  ;  as  leaving  Eng- 
and  in  security  and  peace. 

*  In  no  age  and  in  no  country  has  man  ever  existed  under  circuin- 
itanceii  go  favourable  to  the  full  development  of  his  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties,  at  in  England  at  this  time.  The  peace  which  she 
won  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Icavca  her  at  Iciiure  to  pursue  the 
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grett  objects  and  duties  of  bettering  her  own  condition,  and  diffoslnf 
the  blessings  of  cirilixation  and  Christianity.* 

There  is  surely  soiiiethiiig  far  more  noble  and  far  more 
Christian  in  this  language,  than  in  the  des|M>n(ling  speculations 
of  our  fMicoiid -sighted  politieians.  The  errors  and  the  crimes  of 
different  govemiueiita — iiuleoil,  the  whole  systein  of  European 
|>olicy,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  may  with  much  reason  excite, 
on  the  re(ros)iect,  sentiments  of  a  painful  and  indignant  nature. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  conti'sts  in  whieii  during  that 
perioil  this  e.ountry  has  been  engaged,  hare  not  all  been  with  a 
military  despot ;  hare  not  all  been  a  struggle  between  good  and 
evil  principles.  We  have  loved  war  better  than  ])eaee,  our 
|K)licy  Inung  evil,  and  we  are  now  reaping  the  bitter,  bitter  fruits 
of  that  unnatural  excitation  wiiich  war  occasions.  The  victor? 
of  W'aterloo  was  achieved  by  a  hist  desperate  effort  of  feverish 
strength ;  it  has  left  us  without  an  enemy,  but  it  has  also  left 
lit  im|H)verished,  spiritless,  in  the  weakness  of  exhaustiuo. 
Still,  amid  all  the  present  distresses,  there  are  in  the  moral 
features  of  the  times,  indications  of  the  future  good  which  awaiti 
us.  We  deem  it  iminonil  to  despond.  We  warmly  participaU 
in  the  confidence  expressed  by  Mr.  Southey,  with  respect  to  the 
hopet  of  many  and  wc  call  upon. at  least  every  believer  in  the 
promises  of  ins^iiration,  to  discard  those  morbid  feelings  of  im- 

{laticncc  and  distrust  which  the  too  exclusive  contemplation  of 
luman  agency  is  apt  to  engender,  and  to  rejoice  that  the  *  Lord 
*  God  Omnipotent  reignetli.' 

‘  Here  under  freedom’s  tutelary  wing. 

Deliberate  courage  fears  no  human,  foe; 

Here  undefiled  as  in  their  native  spring 
The  living  waters  of  religion  Bow ; 

Here  like  a  beacon  the  transmitted  light 
Conspicuous  to  all  nations  burneth  bright* 

Mr.  Soutliey  tlmt  nobly  celebrates  the  noblest  triumph  c 
Hritaiii. 


*  The  landscape  changed a  region  next  was  seen, 
Where  sable  swans  on  rivers  yet  unfound 
Glided  thro*  broad  savannahs  ever-grecn  ; 

Innumerous  flocks  and  herds  were  feeding  round. 
And  scattered  farms  appeared  and  hamlets  fair. 
And  rising  towns  whicn  made  anotltcr  Britain  there. 


And  rising  towns  whicl 


anotltcr  Britain  there. 


Then  thick  as  stars  which  stud  the  moonless  sky, 
Green  islands  in  a  peaceful  sea  were  seen; 
Darkened  no  more  with  blind  idolatry, 

Nor  curst  with  hideous  usages  obscene. 

But  he^ed  of  leprous  crimes,  from  butchering  ilrifo 
Delivered,  and  reclaimed  to  moral  life.  * 
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Around  the  rude  Moral,  the  temple  now 
or  truth,  hosannahs  to  the  Holiest  rung  : 

There  from  the  Christianas  equal  marri  igc-vow. 

In  natural  growth  the  household  virtues  sprung  : 

Children  were  taught  the  paths  of  heavenly  peace» 

And  age  in  hope  looked  on  to  its  release. 

The  light  those  happy  Islanders  enjoyed. 

Good  messengers  ^om  Britain  had  conveyed ; 

(Where  might  such  bounty  wiselier  be  employed?) 

One  people  with  their  teachers  were  they  made. 

Their  arts,  their  language,  and  their  faith  the  same. 

And  blest  in  all,  for  all  they  blest  the  British  name* 

Then  rose  a  different  land,  where  lofliest  trees 
High  o’er  the  grove  their  fundilce  foliage  rear; 

Where  spicy  bowers  upon  the  passing  breeze 
Diffuse  their  precioas  fragrance  far  and  near  ; 

And  yet  untaught  to  bend  his  massive  knee, 

W’isest  of  brutes,  the  elephant  roams  free. 

Minlstrant  there  to  health  and  public  good, 

The  busy  axe  was  heard  on  every  side. 

Opening  new  channels,  that  the  noxious  wood 
With  wind  and  sunshine  might  be  purified, 

And  that  wise  Government,  the  general  friend, 

Might  every  where  its  eye  and  arm  extend. 

The  half-brutal  Bedah  came  from  his  retraat, 

To  human  life  by  human  kindness  won; 

The  Cingalese  beheld  that  work  comnleai 
Which  Holland  in  her  day  had  well  begun; 

The  Candian,  prospering  under  Brit  lin  s  reign. 

Blest  the  redeeming  hand  which  broke  bis  chain* 

Colours  and  castes  were  heeded  there  no  more : 

Laws  which  depraved,  degraded,  and  opprest, 

Were  laid  aside,  tor  on  that  happy  shore 
All  men  with  equal  liberty  were  blest ; 

And  thro*  the  land,  the  breeze  upon  its  swells 
Bore  the  sweet  music  of  the  sabbath  bells  *  pp.  184^187* 
«  •  •  .  •  •  • 

*  Enough  1  the  Goddess  cried ;  with  that  the  cloud 
Obeyed,  and  closed  upon  the  magic  scene : 

Thus  much,  quoth  she,  is  to  thine  hopes  allowed ; 

Ills  may  impede,  delays  may  intervene. 

But  scenes  like  these  the  coming  age  will  bless, 

If  England  but  pursue  the  course  of  righteousness.’  pp.  191* 

We  shall  adopt  the  last  stanza  of  the  poem  ia  conclusion,  at  t 
darting  address  to  IHr.  Southey. 

I  *  And  thou  to  whom  in  spirit  at  this  hour 

The  vision  of  thy  country’s  bliss  is  given, 

Voi.,  VI.  N.  S.  C 


H  Clarke’**  TrareU. 

Who  feclevt  tliat  »he  hold«  her  trusted  |)Ower 
To  do  the  will  and  spread  the  word  of  Heaven,... 
Hold  fast  the  fate  which  unimates  thy  mind. 

And  in  thy  songs  proclaim  the  hopes  of  liuinan  kind. 


Art.  H.  Travels  into  various  Countries  of  Eurofic,  Asia^  and  A  fries 
Hy  Kdvoard  Daniel  Clarke ,  LL,D.  Part  ll.  (irecce^  llfij/pt^  aa 
the  Holy  Ijind, 

Section  Second.  4to.  pp.  about  850.  Price  4l.  1  Is.  6d.  Cadcll  aii 
Davies.  1814. 

Section  Third.  To  which  is  added  a  Supplement,  respecting  tk 
Author’s  Journey  from  Constantinople  to  Vienna  ;  containing  hi 
Account  of  the  Gold  Mines  of  Transylvania  and  Hungary,  4tQ 
pp.  750.  Price  4l.  148.  6d.  1816. 

[The  Two  Volumes  contain  ^including  Maps  and  Charts]  56  Ei 
gravings  of  the  full  Size,  and  48  Vignettes.] 

an*  the  third  and  fourth  massive  volumes  of  Di 
Clarke’s  splendid  perfornmiicc.  The  latter  of  them  coi 
htitutes  the  last  st*clion  of  the  second  part.  It  brings  th 
Author  hack,  after  so  long  a  sojourn,  to  the  shores  of  hi 
native  couniry.  No  conjecture  is  given  as  to  the  probi 
hie  extent  of  the  |K)rtion  yet  in  reserve,  and  of  which  th 
subjects  are  to  he  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  l.*apland,  aa 
Finland.  Its  preparation,  we  may  presume,  will  be  carrieil  a 
without  intermission. 

\yfc  cannot  think  without  some  degree  of  envy  of  the  coi 
tinuouH  interest  attending  such  a  process  as  that  of  our  Author* 
work.  From  one  main  cause  of  anxiuty  in  authorship  he  i 
totally  exempt,  tlie  uecessity  of  inventing  or  collecting  loi 
terials,  with  a  constant  uncertainty  whether  exactly  the  de 
sirahle  ones  will  occur,  and  a  doubt  still  haunting,  at  esd 
step  of  the  progn^ss,  whether  something  much  better  migi 
Dot  have  been  found  than  that  of  which  the  composition 
actually  made  to  consist.  In  a  case  like  the  present,  the  w  ' 
is,  beforehand,  (piite  certain  of  his  materials ;  they  are  re 
in  full  existence  and  abundance  in  his  pa))ers  ;  they  are 
solutely  his  own ;  and  he  knows  that  a  large  proportion 
such  as  inevitably  will  and  must  be  interesting  to  the  intelli 
public — that  they  will  be  so  in  a  considerable  degree  e 
independently  of  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  he  dra 
out  to  view*.  Whatever  of  excellence  therefore  he  may  evi 
in  execution,  whatever  judgement,  taste,  and  elegance,  ii 
complicated  task  of  selection,  arrangement,  and  coinpositi 
will  he  received,  not  indeed  as  quite  gratuitous,  but  with 
pleasure  imparted  by  a  handsome  way  of  presenting  a 
thing.  The  very  considerable  labour  of  the  operation  is 
exhilarated  by  the  full  contidence  that  between  the  merits 
matter  and  of  manner  he  cuntiot  labour  in  vaiu. 
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And  then  there  is  all  the  luxury  of  passini^  in  the  li^htnesH 
1  imti^ination,  over  all  the  seenes  ot  so  muiiy  adventures, 
vrrtiuiis,  daiit;ers,  and  pleasures.  The  traveller  rene>vs  the 
ision  ol  a  vast  diversity  of  the  aspects  of  nature  and  of 
lan.  He  rekindles  tiie  enthusiasm  which  he  fell  in  scenes 
larc  the  very  form  of  the  earth’s  surface  seems  moulded  by 
!»|)ecial  eneixy  of  Heaven,  into  surpassintr  ^raiuleur  and 
aiity ;  or  amoiiii:  the  funereal  remains  of  human  works  of 
icitMit  time,  stupendous  by  their  ma(;nitude  of  mass,  or 
Muinaiidini'  or  enchaiitini^  by  their  stiperh  or  u^raceful  forms. 

H  he  touches  once  more  the  pa|>er  wliich,  while  sitting  )>erhaps 
)  some  frat^ment  of  a  marble  column  or  tomb,  he  held  in 
H  hands  to  delineate  some  of  those  beautiful  or  majestic 
ijects,  then  full  in  his  slight,  his  very  bein<j^  ami  identity 
•come  an  enigma,  in  a  kind  of  competition  between  the  con- 
iousness  of  where  he  now  is,  and  the  powerfully  viviil  re- 
leinhrance  of  where  he  then  was. 

Our  Author  must  also  have,  throughout  the  long  review 
‘  his  adventures,  the  flattering  recollection,  that  he  displayed 
le  utmost  activity,  in(|uisitiveness,  address,  and  courage;  he 
nows  that  he  availed  himself  of  all  advantages,  and  has 
ought  home  in  his  accumulated  papers  an  e(|ui valent  to 
le  time  and  enter|U’ise  expended.  Resides  all  this,  he  finds 
numerable  opportunities,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  for  turning 
I  account  those  ac({uisitions  in  literature  and  art,  which  have 
Tn  made  independently  of  his  pursuits  and  researches  us  a 
avellcr. 

We  may  then  re|K?at,  that  Dr.  Clarke’s  lot,  in  the  great 
istrihiition  of  the  business  of  authorship,  is  one  of  the  most 
iviable  of  the  age.  Probably  he  himself,  in  looking  round 
1  his  contemporaries,  sees  scarcely  one  with  whom,  if  that 
ere  possible,  he  would  exchange ;  certainly  not  one  among 
e  multitude  of  travellers,  with  the  single  splendid  exception  to 
lich  we  recollect  to  have  before  adverted,  that  of  M.  Humboldt. 
Tlie  first  volume  traced  him  across  the  Russian  empire, 
utn  north  to  south,  and  left  him  at  the  metro|>olis  of  the 
ahoinedaiis.  Thence  the  narration  in  the  second  volume, 
irried  him  to  the  Troad,  to  Uhmles,  to  Egypt,  to  Cyprus, 
id  to  the  Holy  Laud,  and  left  him  at  Acre  on  his  return 
wards  Egypt,  in  which  region  of  wonders  we  find  him  oc- 
ipied  through  -  nearly  half  the  third  volume,  which  is  the 
rgest  oftlie  series.  It  commences  with  a  prefatory  miscellany 
notices  and  ohservaiions,  respecting  the  rules  of  selection 
hich  he  has  observed,  aud  the  improvements  that  have  been 
atle  during  the  progress  of  the  work  ;  respecting  the  dia¬ 
lled  site  of  Helio|>olis ;  aud  also  the  reluctance  in  certain 
larters,  to  adroit  the  evidence,  still  regarded  by  bim  as  nuite 
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tltfcUWe,  that  tbc  fiplendid  and  intereatin|;  antiquitj  brought 
from  Alexandria,  and  now  in  the  British  Muaeuin,  is  actuall? 
what  Egyptian  tradition  has  represented  it  to  be,  the  tom^ 
whic!i  once  containeii  the  liody  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  Pretaco  is  followed  by  ‘  Remarks/  by  Mr.  \Val|>oli 
*  on  the  Libraries  of  Greece/  and  a  catalogue  of  the  boo 
in  the  monastery  of  Patinos. 

The  traveller  and  his  companion  quitted  Acre  for  the  I 
time,  under  the  renewed  and  final  l>enediction  of  the  fsmo 
old  Djezzar  Pasha,  who  did  not  long,  it  seems,  surviv*  t 
visit,  lie  was  evidently  fast  declining  at  the  tim;^  and 
sensible  of  it  himself,  but  with  gooil  reason  was  very  careful 
conceal  it  from  his  «>ubj(*cts,  well  knowing  the  advaiitage  tl 
would  betaken.  In  his  last  iiioiiients  befell  sii  amiable  cone 
to  secure  tranquillity  to  his  successor  in  the  government; 
not  content  with  a  mere  idle  avowal  of  this  benevolence, 
gave  it  practical  effect  by  an  ‘  energetic*  act,  which  v 
characteristically  consummated  the  glory  of  his  whole  life. 
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*  The  person  whom  he  fixed  upon  for  his  successor,  was  among  t 
number  of  his  prisoners.  Having  sent  for  this  man  he  made  kno 
his  intentions  to  him ;  telling  him  at  the  same  time,  that  he  wo 
never  enjoy  peaceful  dominion  while  certain  of  the  princes  of  the  co 
try  existed.  These  men  were  then  living  as  hostages  in  Djezz 
power.  You  will  not  like  to  begin  your  reign,”  said  he.  “ 
slaughtering  them ;  I  will  do  that  business  for  you.”  According 
ordering  them  to  be  brought  before  him.  he  had  them  all  put 
death  in  his  presence.  Soon  afterwards  he  died,  leaving,  us  bl 
had  predicted,  the  undisturbed  possession  of  a  very  extensive  territo 
to  his  successor,  Ismael  Pasha;  described  by  English  travellei 
who  have  sinco  visited  Acre,  at  a  very  amiable  man,  and  in  evei] 
thing  the  very  reverse  of  this  Herod  of  his  time.* 

The  notice  of  tlie  ruins  of  an  ecclesiastical  building  with  pointd 
arches,  at  Acre,  leads  the  Author  into  a  refutation  of  ih 
notion,  that  this  mode  of  architecture  had  its  origin  in  England 
He  abounds  with  proofs  to  the  contrary. 

He  reacheil  Ahoukir  about  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Cain 
by  the  Freiieli ;  and  passing  several  days  on  board  one  d 
the  sliips  appointed  to  convey  the  prisoners  to  France,  wk 
ncssed,  and  has  vividly  described,  the  wretched,  squalid,  moth] 
appearance,  and  the  mirthful,  farcical,  and  profligate  charactl^ 
of  the  wrecks  of  the  French  army. 

The  Author  and  his  associates  entered  Egypt  by  the  Rosstt 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  in  one  of  the  boats  called  />/enns,  mi 
imminent  hazard  of  life  from  the  dreadful  surf  upon  the  bv 
He  says  there  is  hardly  a  more  formidable  surf  any  wlitf 
known  than  that  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  Nile  into  the  Me£ 
ternmeau,  and  that  *  it  was  even  asserted  that  the  Toss  of  mei 
*  at  the  uiouth  of  the  Nile,  including  those  both  of  the  anoj 
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‘  tnH  niTTf  who  were  here  aacrificed,  wai  fpreater  than  tlio 
‘  total  of  our  loss  in  all  the  oni^at'emenls  that  took  place  with 
‘  the  FriMicIi  troops  in  K*ry|>t.'  The  Arab  boatmen  defied  tho 
t)enl)  >11  t  desperately  drove  throu^^h  the  furious  turbulence, 
in  whieli  they  saw  at  the  Tery  moment,  another  djerm  swamped 
and  ^ufeke«l  just  at  their  side. 

Anioiii;  a  variety  of  curious  notices  of  Rosetta,  we  bare  a 

description  of 

«  A  most  singular  exhibition  of  the  Serpent^eaters.  or  PsyUi^  as 
mentioned  by  Herodotuit,  and  by  many  ancient  authors.  A  tu¬ 
multuous  throng;,  pasKin^  beneath  the  windows  nf  our  house,  attracted 
our  nttention  towards  the  quay;  here  we  saw  a  c<»ncourse  of  ^)eopie 
followini:  men  apparently  frantic,  who,  with  every  appearance  of 
convulsive  a^ony,  were  brandishing  live  serpents,  and  then  tearing 
them  with  their  teeth;  snitching  th.^m  from  eich  other’s  mouths, 
with  loud  cries  'iiid  distorted  features,  and  afterwards  falling  into 
the  unoM  of  the  spectators,  as  if  swooning ;  the  women  all  the 
while  rending  the  air  w'itli  their  lamentations.  Pliny  often  mentions 
these  jugglers ;  and  as  their  tricks  have  been  noticed  by  other 
travellers,  it  is  only  now  necessary  to  attest  the  existence  of  this 
extraordinary  remnant  of  a  very  undent  custom.’ 

With  some  ditlicuUy  a  djenn  was  hired,  and  |>rovIstont  were 
purchased,  for  a  voyage  up  the  Nile  to  Cairo.  It  was  in 
August,  and  therefore  at  the  time  of  the  inundation,  a  season 
which  afibrds  a  singular  advantage  for  the  navigation  of 
tlic  river ;  for  ut  that  time  there  regularly  prevails  a  powerful 
wind  from  the  north  and  north-west;  so  that  by  means  of 
the  immense  sail  peculiar  to  the  large  boats  of  the  Nile, 
the  vo>ager  can  advance  with  great  rapidity  against  the  utmost 
force  of  the  current,  to  Cairo,  or  any  part  of  Upper  Egypt; 
and  tliLMi  M‘or  returning,  with  even  greater  rapidity,  it  is  only 

*  necessary  to  take  down  mast  and  sails,  and  leave  the  vessel 
^  to  he  carried  against  the  wind  by  the  powerful  current  cf 

*  the  river.  It  is  thus  possible  to  perform  the  whole  voyage, 

*  from  itosetta  to  Buluc,  the  quay  of  Cairo,  and  back  again, 

*  with  certainty,  in  about  seventy  hours ;  a  distance  equal  to 

*  four  hundred  miles.* 

In  this  passage  towards  Ca’iro  the  Author  was  struck  with 
the  populous  appearance  of  the  banks  of  the  river,  (he  villages 
being  in  almost  uninterrupted  succession.  He  also  dwells  with 
admiration  on  the  prodigious  fertility  of  the  soil  of  (he  Delta, 
of  whicli  the  best  watere<l  portions  produce  three  crops  a 
year,  the  first  of  clover,  the  second  of  corn,  the  third  of  rice ; 
and  then  there  are  *  never-ending  plantations  of  melons  and 

*  of  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables ;  so  that,  from  the  abundance 
‘  of  its  produce,  Egypt  may  be  deemed'the  richest  country  in 

*  the  world.*  But  never  was  auperlative  applause  more  compiftely 
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iicuiralized  by  an  account  of  the  other  parts  of  the  character, 
than  in  this*  instance. 

*  But  to  slrangen,  and  particularly  to  inhabitants  of  northern 
countries,  where  wholesome  air  and  cleanliness  ore  among  the  ne- 
cesaaries  of  life,  Bpypt  is  the  most  detestable  region  upon  earth.^ 
Upon  the  retiring  of  the  Nile,  the  country  is*  one  vast  swamp,; 
An  atmosphere  impregnated  with  every  putrid  and  offensive  ex¬ 
halation,  stagnates,  like  the  filthy  |>ool8  over  which  it  broods.  Then 
the  plague  regularly  begins,  nor  ceases  until  the  waters  return 
again,  (feneral  Le  Ct range  assured  us  that  the  ravages  in  the 
French  army,  eauK^d  by  the  plague  during  the  month  of  April, 
at  one  time  amounted  to  a  hundred  men  in  a  single  day.  Throughout 
tlic  spring,  intermitting  fevers  universally  prevail.  About  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  .May  certain  winds  cover  even  the  sands  of  the  desert 
with  the  most  disgusting  vermin.  Lice  and  scorpions  abound  is 
all  the  sandy  desert  near  Alexandria.  The  latest  descendants  of 
Vharaoh  are  not  yet  delivered  from  the  evils  which  fell  upon  tlie 
land  when  it  was  smitten  by  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron :  the 
“.plague  of  frogs,**  the  “  plague  of  lice,”  the  “  plague  of  flies,** 
tlie  “  murrain,  boils,  and  blains,’*  prevail,  so  that  the  whole  countrj 
is  “  corrupted.**  and  “  THE  DUST  OF  THE  EARTH  BECOMES 
LICE,  n*()N  MAN  AND  UPON  BEAST,  THUOrOHOUT 
ALL  THE  LAND  OF  EGYPT.**  This  application  ot  the  words 
of  Scripture,  afl'ords  a  literal  exposition  of  existing  facts,  such  i 
one  as  the  statistics  of  tlie  country  do  now  warrant.  Sir  Sydney 
Snuth  infonuetl  the  Author,  that  one  night,  preferring  a  bed  u|>oi 
the  sand  of  the  desert  to  a  night's  lodging  in  the  village  of  Etko, 
as  thinking  to  be  secure  from  vermin,  he  found  himself  entirely 
covered  w.th  tlicm.* 


Drinkin*^  the  wafer  of  the  Nile  durini^  the  period  of  its 
overflow,  is  apt  to  produce  a  disorder  called  “  prickly  boat,” 
which  often  *  terminates  in  those  dreadful  wounds  alliideil  to 

*  in  Scripture  by  tlio  words  “boils,  and  blains.’”  Such  as 
effect  will  not  hi'  wontlercd  at  after  bearing  wliut  are  the  in- 
i^redients  of  the  |H)tion.  ‘  The  torrent  is  every  where  dark 

*  with  nuid  a  ladle  or  bucket  dipped  into  it  will  bring  up 
a  <]uantity  of  aniinalculap ;  *  tadpoles  and  young  frogs  are  ss 

*  numerous  that,  rapid  as  the  current  Hows,  tliere  is  no  part 

*  of  the  Nile  where  the  water  does  not  contain  fheni.*  Piittingj 
however,  the  drinking  out  of  the  (|uestion,  and  regarding  tlM 
river  as  an  clement  to  float  and  journey  n|>on,  l)r.  C.  sayi 
U  affords  a  most  delightful  contrast  to  the  heat,,  the  sand,  tm 
dirt,  and  the  vermin,  which  cooperate  to  plague  almost  o«l 
of  his  life  the  fraveller  by  land. 

V 

At  the  time  the  iljerm  reaehed  Huliic,  the  travellers  wen 
roust'd  early  in  the  morning  from  tlieir  cabin,  with  the  if- 
telligenee  that  the  Pyramids  were  in  sight, 

•  —  and  never  will  the  impression  made  by  their  appcaraocf 
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be  oblitcraletl.  By  reflecting  the  nun’s  rays  they  appeared  as  white 
os  snoiT,  and  of  such  surprising  magnitude,  that  nothing  had 
previously  conceived  in  our  imagination,  had  prepared  ui  for  the 
spectacle  we  beheld.  The  sight  instantly  convinced  us  that  no 
power  of  description,  no  delineation,  can  convey  ideas  adequate 
<0  the  effect  produced  in  viewing  these  stupendous  monuments. 
The  formality  of  their  structure  is  lost  In  their  prodigious  magnitude: 
the  mind  elevated  by  wonder,  feels  at  once  the  force  of  an  axiom 
which,  however  disputed,  experience  confirms — that  in  vastness, 
whatsoever  be  its  nature,  there  dwells  sublimity.  Another  proof 
of  their  indescribable  power  is,  that  no  one  ever  approached  them 
under  other  emotions  than  those  of  terror;  which  is  another  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  the  su!>liine.  In  certain  instances  of  irritable  feeling, 
this  impicssion  of  awe  and  fear  has  been  so  great  as  to  cause 
pain  rutiier  than  pleasure.  Hence,  perhaps,  have  originated  des¬ 
criptions  of  the  Pyramids  which  represent  them  as  deformed  and 
gloomy  masses,  without  taste  or  beauty.  Persons  wbo  have  de¬ 
rived  no  satisfaction  from  the  contemplation  of  them,  may  not  have 
l)een  conscious,  that  the  uneasiness  they  experienced  was  a  result 
of  their  ow  n  sensibility.  Others  have  acknowledged  ideas  widely 
different,  excited  by  every  wonderful  circumstance  of  character 
and  situation ; -  ideas  of  duration,  almost  endless;  of  |>ower,  in- 
conceivalde;  of  majesty,  supreme;  of  solitude,  most  awful;  of  gran¬ 
deur,  of  desolation,  and  rejtose.’ 

At  Cairo,  and  in  its  most  interesting  vicinity,  about  threo 
jweekH  were  spent  by  our  Author,  in  the  incessant  activity 
ind  research  by  which  be  is  always  so  meritoriously  distin- 
|guislied.  By  moans  of  a  canal  which  intersects  the  city,  the  , 
Knglishinen  visited  the  ditlerent  quarters  of  it,  and  were 
j^oniewbat  tlio.  less  sensible,  from  the  prevalence  of  water, 
t>f  its  being  the  ‘  dirtiest  metropolis  in  the  tvorlcl.’  There  . 
was,  however,  great  superabundance  of  disease's  and  plagues,^ 
he  opbtbalinia,  dysentery,  and  “  boils  of  the  Nile,”  with  all 
manner  of  vermin  tiiat  crawls  or  flics.  ‘  Such  a  plague  of 
flies  covered  all  things  with  their  swarms,  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  eat  witliout  hiring  persons  to  stand  by  every  table 
with  feathers  or  flap|)ers,  to  drive  them  away.’  Lizards  were  . 
rawling  about  in  every  apartment  equally  in  the  bouses  of 
Hell  and  jioor,  and  could  fasten  themselves  on  pendent  mirrors 
ind  the  glass  of  the  windows. 

There  was  at  the  time,  encamped  on  the  isle  of  Rhonda, 
under  the  command  of  General  Haird,  a  strong  detachment  , 
^rom  the  army  in  India.  It  had  come  up  the  Red  Sea,  and 
ktoss  the  desert  irom  Cosseir,  to  co-operate  against  the 
French.  Its  appointments,  appearance,  and  style  of  living, 
nerc  s|)1cndid  and  sifmptuous,  presenting  a  violent  contrast 
to  the  condition  of  the  army  from  England,  encamped  near 
Alexantiria.  The  travellers  were  soon  at  home  among  its 
^iHitary  shows  and  its  banquets.  Oen.  Baii:d  ascribcu  the 
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safely  of  tbe  army  in  Da?igaliQi(  the  Red  Sesi  ia  do  aniall 
deffri^  to  the  trudi  of  Bruce’s  chart. 

there  ha|>}>inke4i  to  arrive  at  Cairo  a  native  Abyssinian 
ccclcalaatlc,  a  J>ean.  A  very  curious  account  is  cfiven  of  an 
caaiu illation,  into  which,  by  our  Author's  luaiuirciniMit,  he 
waa  drawn,  in  a  coni|miiy  of  literary  travellers,  with  a  view 
to  try  tlie  veracity  of  Bruce,  a  copy  of  whose  Traveis  was 
in  th»*  possession  of  Gen.  Baird.  It  was  settled  that  no 
mention  siiould  be  made  of  Bruce,  hut  a  series  of  cpiestions 
put  from  his  work;  of  whicli  work,  lyin^  on  the  table, 
It  %vas  iin(>ossible  for  him  to  have  any  knowledge.  His 
answer's  on  a  creat  number  of  points,  tbou|^h  now  and  tlicn 
coutradictiut^  Bruce,  tended  on  the  whole  very  powerfully 
to  prove  the  c^eiieral  fidelity  of  his  representations.  And 
when  tliat  traveller’s  plates  of  natural  history  wore  shewn 
him,  he  instantly  rcco;;uiscd  a  threat  iiuinber  of  them,  called 
them  by  «'xaotly«the  same  names  that  Bruce  has  t^iven ;  and 
in  many  instances  attributed  to  them  the  propi*rties  ascribed 
by  him  Ditr  adventurers  \^ere  liiij:hly  i^ratihed  by  such 
testimony  in  favour  and  in  vindicat'on  of  one  of  the  most 
memorable  pn*deccssors  of  the  fraterniiy.  The  genera/ truth 
of  Bruce’s  relations  concerning  Abyssinia  and  himself,  has 
been  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  successive  and  accumulated 
evidence;  the  same  evidence,  however,  convictinaj  him  of 
such  deviations  from  fact,  in  some  parts  of  bis  narration,  as 
can  by  no  si  retch  of  candour  be  imputed  to  mere  ne^lii^ence 
or  lapM'  of  memory.  Thus,  with  a  perfect  certainly  of  the 
^ncral  truth  of  the  representation,  the  reader  neveriheless, 
icels  a  continual  repression  o(  interest,  from  the  impossibility 
of  a  iN'rfect  reliance  on  any  one  of  the  particulars  in  the 
Darrntion.  While  nine  parts  out  of  ten  of  tlie  work  may  be 
aceurately  true,  the  read(?r’s  kiiowins'  that  Brucf  did  not 
make  strict  truth  nn  absolute  rule  in  bis  narration,  disables 
him  to  giNc,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  so  much  as  tiaif  bis 
faith  to  tiny  tiling  in  the  work,  till  it  is  verified  by  some 
otlier  testimony.  The  very  interest  and  proloni^ation  of  the 
question  and  controversy  respetlioc^  him,  are  a  reproach  oo 
his  memory.  Coiiceriiiiig;  a  perfectly  honest  narrator  siicb 
a  controversy  would  very  soon  have  ceased.  There  is  some- 
thing  in  the  whole  manner  of  genuine  scrupulous  truth,  wliich 
soon  puts  an  end  to  scepticism  and  cavil.  Though  a  few 
things  in  the  relation  were  to  appear  strange  beyond  all  pre¬ 
cedent,  a  ]>revai1ing  palpable  integrity  in  the  ivlate^  would 
mi^e  any  thing  be  believed  that  was  not  coniradictory  or 
impossible ; — would  at  least  make  it  be  believed,  that  to  tki 
of  the  traveller's  knoirledge  and  belief  the  fact  was  to. 
We  are  happily  now  in  a  better  era  for  the  veracity  of 
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trtvellars*  Whether  the  tribe  is  becoming  better  principled 
or  not,  we  are  certain  of  more  atteiitiuii  to  truth  This  very 
[  example  of  Bruce  will  have  hi*eu  of  luiglity  service  to  con- 
fiDce  thciii  all  that  honesty  is  the  tx^t  policy.  It  is  become 
efideiii  to  them,  that  between  the  internul  evidence  in  their 
*  narrativt*s,  and  the  probability  of  other  adventurers  being 
ere  Ionic  tlieir  track,  there  is  no  chance  for  the  success 
of  any  very  gross  deception.  At  the  same  time,  so  much  the 
greater  honour  is  due  to  those  of  the  earlier  travellers,  whose 
iotegritv  sutliced  for  the  veracity  of  their  relations,  at  a  time 
when  the  dictates  of  this  policy  were  hy  no  means  so  im¬ 
perious.- -  But  we  are  sorry  to  have  diverted  so  long  from 
the  excellent  traveller  with  whose  work  we  are  at  present 
concerned ;  a  work  which  will  always  rank  very  high  for 
most,  if  not  all  of  the  qualities  which  should  distinguish  the 
rejiort  of  such  a  peregrination. 

We  have  very  lively  descriptions  of  the  people  and  customs 
of  Cairo,  while  liveliness,  our  Author  says,  is  the  thing 
totally  wanting  iu  all  the  inhabitants  hut  the  Arabs.  Their 
disposition  is  ^  to  exist  without  exertion  of  any  kind ;  to 
*  pass  whole  days  upon  beds  and  cushions,  smoking  and 
‘  counting  beads.’  This  diilness  pervades  the  habits  and  families 
of  the  residents  from  Europe,  excepting  we  presume,  the 
long-famed  Signor  Kosetti.  But  tlie  living  inhabitants  are 
a  matter  of  inferior  consideration  in  a  region  which  seems 
even  now  to  belong  much  more  to  the  people  who  lived  there 
innumerable  ag<^  since.  Those  ancient  possessors  have  left 
their  'im|)erishahle  works  upon  it,  us  if  in  evidence  of  the 
perpetuity  of  their  claim  ;  and,  as  if  to  maintain  it,  have 
left  their  very  bodies,  still  existing  and  complete,  rt'fusi.ig 
to  submit  to  the  ordinary  destiny  of  mingling  with  the  dust. 

I  What  signify,’  the  enthusiast  for  the  ancient  world  will 
(claim,  ‘  what  signify  these  transitory,  vulgar,  living  men, 
and  their  ojierations  and  their  abodes,  on  a  held  occupied 
above  with  pyramids  and  beneath  with  catacombs  }  ou  a  field 
where  eternal  monuments  seem  inhabited  by  the  spectres  of 
the  dead  r’  Dr.  Clarke  displays  habitually  a  high  degree  of 
as  susceptibility  to  the  venerable  and  awful  character  of 
mereal  antiquity.  There  is  however  one  little  circumstance 
I  the  account  of  the  visit  to,  the  Pyramids,  which  struck  us 
«  oildly  inliarmonious  with  this  state  of  feeling,  lie  says, 
Some  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  h«‘d  received  us  upon  our 
landing  (from  the  Nile)  were  much  amused  by  ihe  eagerness 
excited  in  our  whole  party,  to  prove  who  should  fir.it  set 
bis  foot  upon  the  summit  of  this  arii(ici«d  mount. liii*  (the 
real  P)Tamid).  This,  we  think,  was  a  vastly  puerile  sort 
^  eiaotioif  to  prevail  in  such  a  situation ;  and  wonderfully 
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rally  l»esot  by  a  whole  host  of  ideas  hearing  no  direct  rela¬ 
tion  to  himself.  And  a  lon^  list  of  travellers’  names,  which 
inijrht  he  found  inseril>ed  on  the  venerable  remains  of  an¬ 
tiquity  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  would  tell  us  that 
the  above  remarks  are  somewhat  hy[)ercritieaL  Wo  readily 
quit  the  topic,  to  say  how  much  we  are  g^ratified  by  the 
animated  and  interesting  description  of  tl:c  ^reat  Pyramid, 
of  the  objects  in  its  vicinity,  ami  of  the  &^rand  panorama 
beheld  from  the  summit.  We  were  most  powerfully  arrested 
by  the  observations  ami  experiments  on  the  famous  well, 
which  is  found  in  an  obscure  passage  at  the  central  interior 
of  the  pyramid. 

‘  In  this  passage  we  found,  upon  our  right  hand,  the  mysterious 
well.  IMiny  makes  the  depth  of  it  equal  to  one  huncfrcd  and 
twenty-niue  feet;  hut  (ireaves,  in  sounding  it  with  a  line,  made 
the  plummet  rest  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet.  *  The  mouth  of 
it  is  Irnrelv  large  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  man’s  body ; 
but,  ns  this  may  be  effected,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  French, 
during  all  their  researches  here,  did  not  adopt  some  plan  fur  the 
effectual  examination  of  a  place  likely  to  throw  consideriihle  light 
upon  the  nature  of  tlie  pyramid,  and  the  foundation  on  which  it 
stands.  This  would  require  more  time  than  travellers  usually  can 
spare,  and  more  apparatus  than  they  can  carry  with  them.  In 
the  first  place  it  would  be  necessary  to  fasten  lighted  tapers  at 
the  end  of  a  long  cord,  to  precede  the  person  descending,  as  a 
precaution  whereby  the  quality  of  the  air  below  may  be  proved, 
and  those  fatal  effects  prevented,  which  offen  attend  an  impro- 
ident  descent  into  wells,  and  subterraneous  chambers  of  every  de- 
cription.  Many  hands,  too,  would  be  required  above,  to  manage 
and  sustain  the  ropes  by  which  any  adventurer,  during  the  ex* 
periment,  must  remain  suspended.’  We  threw  down  some  stones, 
and  observed  that  they  rested  about  the  depth  which  Greaves  has 
‘mentioned ;  but  being  at  length  provided  witli  a  stone  nearly  as 
arge  as  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  about  fifty  pounds  in  weighr, 
ve  let  it  fall,  listening  attentively  for  the  result  from  the  spot 
vhere  the  other  stones  rested;  we  were  agreeably  surprised  by 
‘learing,  after  a  length  of  time  which  must  have  equalled  some 
cconds,  a  loud  and  distinct  report,  seeming  to  come  from  u  spa- 
dons  subterraneous  apartment,  accompanied  by  a  8|>lashing  noise, 
if  the  stone  IiihI  been  broken  into  pieces,  and  had  fallen  into 
reservoir  of  water  at  an  amazing  depth.  Thus  does  experience 
Iways  tend  to  contirin  the  accounts  left  us  by  the  ancients;  for 
his  exactly  answers  to  the  description  given  by  Pliny  ot  this 
yell ;  and,  in  all  probability,  the  depth  of  it  does  not  much  differ 
torn  that  which  he  mentions,  of  eighty-six  cubits,  or  one  hundred 
■nd  twenty* nine  feet,  making  the  cubit  equal  to  eighteen  inches, 
’liny  says  that  the  w’ater  of  the  Nile  was  believed  to  communicate 
'Uh  this  well.  The  inundation  of  the  river  was  now  nearly  at 
height.  Can  it  be  supposed  that,  by  some  hitherto  unobserved 
‘nd  secret  channels,  it  is  thus  conveyed  to  the  bottom  of  this 
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well?  It  teemi  more  probable  that  the  water  U  nothing  luore 
than  the  usual  result  of  an  excavation  in  a  stratum  of  limestone, 
carried  on  to  the  depth  at  which  water  naturally  lies  in  other 
wells  if  the  same  country ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  pit  cullc4 
Joseyh't  H'cU,  in  the  citadel  of  Grand  Cairo.* 

Siicli  a  profound  pit,  openiii|i^  in  a  place  itself  so  dark 
and  awful,  in  the  sii|>erlative  ac^i^avatioii  of  itloom  and  tnys- 
tery.  The  desivnt  into  the  depth  of  this  ^ulf  of  central  night, 
if  indeed  it  shall  nut  he  forbidden  by  a  mephitic  state  of 
the  air,  is  one  of  the  ino^t  signal  exploits  \et  awaiting  aa 
ioteiligeiit  and  daring  curiosity.  The  adventurer  for  whom 
it  is  reserved,  (it  must  not  he  the  oflicer  who  was  so  com- 
plet«*h  uiiii'uiiiied  on  the  outside  of  the  pyramid,  in  cheerful 
day-light,)  will  have  had  some  sersutions  witli  which  hc]will 
in  vain  m^ek  for  persons  adequately  to  sympathize. 

So  inexhjiistihle  is  the  power  of  these  hgypiiun  monuments 
over  the  iinagiii.'^tioii,  that  notwithstanding  every  former 
description  we  have  read  of  the  interior  of  the  gr^at  pyramid, 
we  fet  1  all  iindiminislied  interest  in  accompunying  the  new 
explorer  through  the  leading  passages,  in  the  lateral  ducts  and 
recesses,  and  into  the  final  grand  apartment,  where  remains 
tile  SoHn*»,  or  tomb,  which  once  contained,  hut  not  since  the  ear¬ 
liest  periods  of  profane  history,  the  lifeless  personage  for 
whom  the  whole  enormous  pile  was  raised  as  an  eternil 
sanctuary  and  memorial.  And  really,  setting  aside  the  purely 
siipeistiiious  part  of  the  proud  |)roJector's  anticipations,  that 
is  to  say,  the  direct  and  personal  udvuntngc  believed  to  be 
ronfeircd  on,  the  condition  after  death,  by  un  indestructible 
sepulchre,  and  regardi|^  only  the  intention  of  comiiiunding 
the  vi'iieration  of  the  successive  living  geiieraJtlons,  we  mint 
acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  his  ealculatiun ; — provided  only 
that  he  could  have  been  certain  his  body  siiouM  he  for  ever 
secure  against  profane  intrusion,  and  (hut  there  sliotild  be  as 
unfailing  record  or  tradition  transmitted  downward,  of  its 
actually  being  in  the  unknown  chambers  of  the  inviolable 
atructun*.  For  a  certain  solemn  and  venerating  sentiment 
would  have  been  entertained,  involuntarily,  by  all  subsequent 
generations,  for  the  dead  personage  so  known  to  have  hif 
dwelling  in  (he  impenetrable  sanctuary  within  such  a  structure. 
Such  would  have  been  the  folding  at  this  very  day,  hcyon4 
all  escape  or  cure ;  and  so  much  the  stronger  the  more  cuk 
tivated  might  be  the  bidioldeFs  mind.  Only  imagine  tbt 
eflrc*ct  of  stupendous  vastness,  and  of  the  continually  dee^ieninf 
solemnity  of  antiquity,  combined  with  that  reverence  whick 
it  is  a  principle  of  our  nature  to  feel  for  the  remains  of  the 
dead ;  and  all  this  rendered  still  more  omiihalic  by  (be 
secresy  and  mystery  of  Uie  uucxplorcil  abode !  If,  with  rcsjicct 
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to  llic  second  of  the  g^eat  pyramids,  there  were  any  reeord 
to  make  us  quite  certain  that  it  thus  contains  and  conceala 
•n  ancient  inliahitant,  much  of  this  state  of  feelini^  would  bo 
experienctMl  hy  reflt^ctive  men  in  approaching  it ;  at  least  If 
the  beholder  approached  it  in  solitude  and  under  the  other 
circumstances  favourable  to  solemn  thought ;  though  certainly 
the  clTect  would  be  much  less  powerful  from  his  seeing  the 
mightiest  of  these  abodes  of  death  violated  and  vacant. 

It  is  with  a  proper  caution  that  we  have  said  *  reflective 
*  men for  Dr.  Clarke  has  given  a  most  gross  and  otfvnsive 
instance  of  the  total  want  of  any  thing  belonging  to  Ihtt 
order  of  feelings,  in  a  portion  of  our  English  invaders  of 
Egypt.  The  opprobrious  fact  is,  that  the  beautiful  Soros 
in  tlie  grand  chamber  of  the  pyramid,  an  object  that  had 
remained  uninjured  during  nearly  a  hundred  generations, 
having  been  held  sacred  by  all  sorts  of  barbarians,  amid 
all  manner  of  hostilities  and  ravages,  is  now  no  longer  entire 
tifice  Knglishmen  have  bad  the  free  range  of  the  country. 

<  The  soldiers  and  sailors  of  our  army  and  navy  having  htd 
fVsauent  access  to  the  interior  of  the  pyramid,  carried  with  thein 
slcoge-hammersi  .to  break  off  pieces  to  be  conveyed  to  England ; 
and  began,  alas!  the  havoc  of  its  demolition.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  classical  taste  and  laudable  interference  of  Colonel,  now 
General  Stuart,  then  commanding  officer  in  that  district,  who 
threatened  to  make  an  example  of  any  individual  whether  officer 
or  private,  who  should  disgrace  his  country  by  thus  waging  hoe* 
tility  against  History  and  the  Arts,  not  a  particle  of  the  Soaon 
would  have  remained.  Yet,  as  a  proof  or  the  difficulty  which 
attended  this  worse  than  Scythian  ravage,  the  persons  who  thus  ' 
iefl  behind  them  a  sad  memorial  of  the  British  name,  had  only 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  a  fracture  near  one  of  the  angles.  It 
wu  thus  disfigured  when  we  arrived;  and  every  traveller  of  taste 
will  join  in  reprobating  any  future  attempt  to  increase  the  injury 
it  has  to  lamentably  sustained.* 

Thus,  in  a  place  more  majestically  monumental  than  any 
otlier  on  earth,  in  the  peculiar  region  of  perpetuity,  our  people 
have  secured  a  permanent  monument  to  their  disgrace.  By 
means  also  of  dilapidation,  the  French  have  left  a  lasting 
memorial,  but  which  will  not  be  amon|V  the  recorded  dis¬ 
honours  of  their  Egyptian  expedition.  They  made  a  vigoroua 
and  persevering  attempt  to  force  an  entrance  into  thq  interior 
of  the  third  pyramid ;  and  had  there  been  time  for  prosecuting 
the  operation,  they  would  perhaps  have  disclosed  another 
magnificent  sanctuary  of  death,  aud  found  a  tomb  not  de¬ 
serted  by  its  ancient  iuhahUant.. 

In  the  above  observations  wo  have  assumed  that  the  in¬ 
tention  and  use  of  the  pyramids  were  such  as  history  has 
r^prcscutctl  5  that  the  Egyptian  monarebs  constructed  them 
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for  Iheir  tombs.  Ilut  Dr.  Clarke  lias  sUrttMl  a  flilTerent 
speculation  rcs|>eclinij^  the  ji^reat  pyramid.  He  seems  half 
wUlini^  to  make  it  btdieveil,  that  it  was  built  hy  the  Israelites 
for  a  temporary  r«H;eptaele  in  which  to  deposite  the  body  of 
Joseph,  till  the  time  should  arrive  at  which  they  were  to 
carry  it  away  with  them  out  of  Kt;ypt  And  he  reasons  tlie 
matter  with  a  very  in^niotis  plausibility.  Hut  he  will 
probably  convince  but  very  few  readers,  anc\  indeed  we  think 
his  own  faith  is  of  an  extremely  slight  consistence.  Not  to 
remark  that  there  seems  something  rather  rashly  bold  in  so 
completely  and  unceremoniously  setting  aside,  at  a  stroke, 
the  whole  authority  of  the  Creek  historians,  es|>ecially  after 
the  compliment  just  paid,  in  the  passatj^cwe  have  tr.inscrilied, 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  Ancients,  in  their  descriptive  notices  at 
least,  concerning  ancient  structures, — we  should  think  there  is  in- 
su|>enible  improbability  in  the  nature  of  the  tiling.  Could 
it  comport  with  the  common  sense  of  any  set  of  human  beiiifi;! 
Uiat  ever  lived,  to  employ,  even  if  they  had  the  power  to  do  so, 
the  labour  of  myriads,  durin|^  alonij^  course  of  years,  and  with  a 
combination,  in  the  plan  and  execution,  of  all  possible  adaptationa 
to  per|>etuity,  for  a  pur|>ose  confessedly  temporary,  and  when 
a  thousandth,  perhaps  a  ten  thousandth  part  of  the  toil  would 
have  created  a  solid  receptacle  for  the  venerated  ol>jei*t ;  and 
when  also  that  sacred  object  had  already  been  preserved  in 
safety  for  a  lon^  time  without  any  such  mighty  munition  ? — 
for  a  Ions'  space  of  time  it  surely  muni  have  been,  subsequently 
to  Joseph's  death,  hefon*  the  family  of  Jacob  couhl  have 
('rown  to  a  sulhcient  multitude  to  make  such  a  project  appear 
feasible  even  to  the  most  enthusiastic  utnon^  their  very  tireamers. 
Add  to  this,  that  their  patriotism  and  imai'ination  mip^ht 
naturally  operate  in  the  way  of  contractinj'  in  prospect  the 
))robable  duration  of  their  sojourn  in  a  land  not  their  own. 

Hut,  in  the  next  place,  sup|H>sin^  they  had  the  dispositioQ 
to  act  in  a  manner  so  very  prei>osterous,  it  seems  itn- 
|M>ssible  to  believe  they  could  have  had  the  power  to  do 
so.  We  presume  no  one  can  reflect  on  the  enormous  labour 
and  ex|>ense  of  constructing  the  great  pyramid,  and  not  feel 
an  irresistible  conviction  that  such  n  work  could  not  be 
carried  on  and  completctl — we  do  not  say  without  the  sanction 
of  the  supreme  ]>ower  of  the  state,  but — without  the  direct 
authority,  assistance,  and  almost  compulsion  of  that  power. 
Now  is  it  not  against  all  manner  of  probability,  that  an 
Egyptian  tyrant,  long  enough  after  Joseph's  death  probably, 
to  have  had  for  him  little  or  no  dire(*t  personal  interest  of 
friendship  and  gratitude,  c*ootamplating  from  his  palace  at 
Memphis  an  alien  trilie,  which  had  never  combined  or  co¬ 
alesced  with  ins  p<*ople,  and  which  he  and  his  {>euple  would 
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naturally  rosi^ard  through  the  medium  of  a  jealous,  oppressive, 
anti  calculating  )>olicy,  devising  how  to '  turn  them  to  most 
servile  and  gainful  account, — that,  under  such  circumstauces, 
hf  would  suffer  them  and  aid  them  to  withdraw  the  main 
force  of  their  labours  from  the  service  of  the  state,  and  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time,  to  raise  for  a  person  of  their 
own  tribe  a  funereal  structure  surpassing  all  that  hud  ever 
been  attempted  in  honour  of  the  proud  inonarchs  of  Kgypt 
themselves? — We  tM)nfess  that  nothing  appears  to  us  much 
more  int possible  to  he  believed. 

When  our  Author  and  his  companions  approached  the 
S])hinx,  their  attention  was  awakeneii  to  extreme  curiosity  by 
a  ^  reddish  hue  discernablc  over  the  whole  mass,  quite  in- 

*  consistent  with  the  common  colour  of  the  limestone  used  in 

*  building  the  pyramids,  and  of  which  the  Sphinx  itself  is 
‘  formed.’ 

*  This,'  he  says,  induced  us  to  examine  more  attentively  the 
superficies  of  the  statue:  and  Imving  succeeded  in  climbing 
I  beneath  the  right  ear  of  the  figure*  where  the  surface  had  never 
been  broken,  nor  in  any  degree  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  we  found,  to  our  very  great  surprise,  that  the  whole 
hod  once  been  painted  of  a  dingy  red  iir  blood  colour,  like  some 
of  the  stuccoed  walls  of  the  houses  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.* 

Nor  was  this  all :  he  detected  un  inscription,  written  in 
black,  u|>on  the  red  surface;  so  concealed  from  ordinary  ob¬ 
servation  by  tlic  height  from  the  ground,  and  the  shade  of 
the  ear,  as  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  all  former  inspectors. 
Of  tlie  characters,  partly  Coptic  and  partly  Arabic,  with 
several  curious  monograms,  he  has  given  a  facsimile  de¬ 
lineated  with  the  utmost  care :  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
interpret  them. 

The  next  excursion,  in  which  they  ])as8ed  what  Dr.  C. 
agrei's  with  8avary  in  judging  to  be  the  site  of  Memphis, 
was  to  the  pyramids  of  Saccara,  which  he  regards  as  ‘  a 
‘  continuation  of  the  same  great  cemetery  to  which  those  of 
‘  Djiza  also  belonged.’  Those  of  Sacc^a  bear  the  indications 
of  still  more  remote  antiquity,  in  the  more  decayed  state  of 
the  suriace,  and  in  their  less  artificial  and  therefore  more 
primitive  form,  as  being  nearer  to  tliat  of  the  simple  tumulus, 
tlie  most  ancient  form,  beyond  all  question,  of  sepulchral 
nionumcnt.  Tliesc  more  southern  pyramids  are  in  different 
degrees  of  aj)|)roach  toward  the  tumulus  and  toward  the 
finished  p)rainid;  *  and  as  we  proceed,’  says  Dr.  C.  ‘in 
‘  surveying  them  from  tlie  south  towards  the  north,  ending 
I  "itli  the  principal  pyramid  of  Djiza,  we  pass  from  the  pfi- 
‘  meval  mound,  through  all  itT  modifications,  until  we  arrive 
the  most  artificial  pyramidal  heap.’ 
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Odo  of  these  soutliorn  masses  is  built  of  nnburnt  bricki, 
and  is  in  a  very  moiildcrtni;  state.  The  bricks  contain  shei^ 
Itravcl,  and  cliopj>e<l  straw.  There  is  one  which  Pooocke 
lliou^ht  as  lart;e  as  the  principal  one  at  Djlza.  IJke,  i^ 
a  measure,  to  that  grand  pyramid,  a  iiumher  of  these  soiitliem 
ones  are  graduated,  but  not  with  so  great  a  number  of 
steps*  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ^  consisting  of  only 

*  six  tiers  or  ranges  of  stone ;  the  pyramid  itself  being  i 
^  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height.* 

At  baccara  the  Author  descended  into  scTeral  of  the  rifled 
catacombs,  found  scattercil  fragments  of  mummies,  and  ob« 
served  with  the  most  pointed  attention  the  form  and  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  niches  where  the  bodies  had  been  placed,  ii 
order  to  decide  the  (picstion  whether  they  were  laid  in  a 
recumbent,  or  set  in  an  upright  position.  And  between  his 
observations  here,  and  information  acquired  elsewhere,  he  was 
satisfied,  to  absolute  certainty,  that  they  were  placed  horizon- 
tally.  These  subterranean  a]>artments  had  an  oppfessivelt 
offensive  smell,  for  which  he  could  not  at  all  account 

There  is  no  gaining  access  to  the  catacombs  where  any 
of  the  mummies  are  remaining  entire.  They  are  most  care¬ 
fully  concealed  and  obstructed  by  the  Arabs,  who  make  aa 
unworthy  trade  of  their  contents.  'I’he  rejwsitories  of  em¬ 
balmed  birds  are  allowed  to  he  examined.  Dr.  C.  descended 
into  one  of  them,  stored  with  a  countless  multitude  of  thi 
earthen  jars  containing  them,  piled  in  ranks  over  and  behind 
one  another.  His  description,  and  the  subsequent  observation! 
on  the  veneration  felt  fur  the  Ibis,  and  the  cause  of  suck 
immense  uecumulutions  of  these  birds,  are  curious. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  dissertation  on  the  origin  add 
design  of  the  pyramids,  he  has  brought  together  in  a  note, 
the  opinions  of  many  learned  men  on  the  question, — hard 
perhaps  worth  such  a  c*onsump(iop  of  time  and  intellect 
these  references  alone  would  suffice  to  shew  that  it  has  cost^ 
whellnr  the  l*jgyp(ian  god  named  Apis,  Serapis,  and  Osirit 
was  not  in  truth  a  deinialioii  of  the  patriarch  Joseph.  Dr. 
C-  ap|>ears  camsiderablv  inclined  to  adopt  the  affirmatiTf. 
This  would  explain,  he  thinks,  various  particulars  in  tk 
Egy)>tian  mythology  amt  ritual.  Ttius,  ^  the  annual  mourningi 

*  which  took  place  for  tht*  ioxn  of  the  body  of  (hiris^  aM 

*  the  exhibition  of  an  c‘mpty  Soros  upon  those  occasions,  mig 
‘  be  eeieinonit‘s  derived  from  the  ioun  of  Joseph  h  hor/i/,  v%  lii 

*  bad  bi.‘en  cariitMl  away  by  the  Hebrews  when  they  left  t 

*  com  try.’ — ‘If,*  he  says,  'the  connexion  **etw»‘eii  aiici 

*  Egyptian  mytboiogy  and  .Ij^wish  history  bail  been  d 
‘  traced,  an  evidect  analogy  founded  upon  evcDts  Which  ht 
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*  rererenoe  to  the  earliest  annals  of  the  Hebrews,  might  be 
«4iia(le  manifest.’ 

One  of  tlie  excursions  from  the  hend-qiiarters  at  Cairo,  was 
to  the  undoubted  site  of  the  ancient  IIelio|M))is,  the  On  of 
the  Mosaic  history ;  where  stands,  *  on  the  s|>ot  where  the 
<  Hebrews  had  their  first  settlement’  the  celebrated  Obelisk, 

*  the  only  great  work  of  antiquity,’  says  our  Author,  ‘  now 
'remaining  in  all  the  land  of  Goshen.’  *  Its  height  is  between 

*  sixty  and  seventy  feet ;  its  breadth  at  the  base,  six  feet : 

'  the  whole  being  one  antirc  mass  of  reiidish  granite.  From 
'  the  coarsein^ss  of  the  sculpture,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the 
'  city  to  which  this  obelisk  belonged,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
'  it  the  old(*st  monument  of  the  kind  in  Egypt.’  An  engraving 
is  given  from  the  drawing,  in  making  which  he  was  |)articularly 
attentive  to  preserve  the  rude  character  of  the  sculptured 
hieroglyphics,  instead  of  misrepresenting  them,  as  it  is  justly 
complained  that  travellers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
in  such  subjects,  by  giving  more  correctly  delineated  forma 
of  the  objects  they  suppose  to  have  been  intended  by  the  ancient 
iculptor. 

Dr.  Clarke,  though  evidently  one  of  the  very  last  men  to 
despair  of  the  attainment  of  any  object  important  to  knowlcilge 
and  literature,  seems  to  surrender  all  bo|>e  on  the  subject  of 
the  elucidation  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

'  liit  long  ago  declared,  that  no  mortal  had  ever  removed 
her  veil ;  and  the  impenetrable  secret  seems  not  likely  to  be  di« 
f.ugcd.  One  solitary  fact  has  been  vouchsafed  to  ages  of  restless 
upon  this  subject;  namely,  that  the  hieroglyphic  characters 
nstltuted  a  voritten  lan^ua^e^  the  signs  of  an  ancient  niphahet. 
pressed  according  to  the  most  ancient  mode  of  writing,  in  capital 
ters :  and  it  is  probable  that  the  more  compound  forms  were  a 
rics  of  monograms.* 

lie  several  times  adverts  to  it  as  a  curious  fact,  apparently 
cll  established,  that  the  alphabetical  characters  of  ancient 
^  gyptian  writing,  were  formed  from  the  hieroglyphics,  by  a 

I  gradual  change,  or  degeneration  of  those  signs  from  their  pri- 
iiitive  form,  of  pictures  of  visible  objects,  into  types  at  last 
erv  little  more  than  arbitrary. 

the  noted  Crux  Ansata,  or  cross  surmoiinttHl  with  a  ring 
a  handle,  so  continually  recurring  among  the  hieroglyphics, 
^  regarded  as  the  only  one  of  them  that  has  had  the  mis- 
ortuue  to  be  detected.  Our  Author  cites  the  authority  of 
bosij  early  Christian  writers,  who,  on  the  testimony  of  con- 
reilsd  heathens,  have  declared'  it  to  typify  ‘  li<c  to  come 
bis  lie  thinks  may  be  admitted  as  its  abstracted  or  symbolical 
Kicaniog;  his  opinion  of  its  immediate  significatiun  he  has 
pot  done  much  amiss  to  leave  in  the  Latin  of  Jablonski. 
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On  the  retuni  to  llonetta  Uie  travellers  examined,  a  littb 
to  the  Moutli  of  Uaclimanie,  a  mass  of  ruins,  ivhich  had 
cacaiicil  the  observation  of  the  French,  though  l)*Anville  had 
maraeil  the  spot  »ii  the  situation  of  the  ancient  8a*is.  Dr. 
C.  hatl  no  doubt  that  he  was  standing  among  the  relies  of  that 
city,  while  liehuhling  in  irregular  heaps  the  remains  of  massivt 
fouiulations,  and  the  still  lofty  ramparts  of  a  vast  enclosure. 
From  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  village  he  obtained 
a  variety  of  curious  antiquities,  on  which  he  has  made  several 
interi*stiug  observations ;  t'spocially  on  a  hieroglynbic  tablet, 
now  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge,  and  of  which 
a  very  large  engraving  is  given  in  the  book. 

In  one  sense,  any  sculptured  stone,  any  fragment  of  a  columa,! 
or  a  sphinx,  or  u  god,  was  a '  more  interesting  object  thu^ 
almost  any  of  the  living  human  beings  ex|>ending  their  little 
mortal  allotment  of  time  on  this  enehanted  ground.  Our  Author,! 
however,  took  pro|>er  notice  of  their  condition,  character,  and 
habits.  The.  people  of  Cairo  were  suffering  much,  at  the  vcry| 
time  the  *  Hnglisli  were  in  possession  of  the  city,'  from  the| 
barbarity  of  the  Turks.  One  form  in  which  it  was  exercised, 
was  particularly  atrocious.  They  murdere<l,  without  ceremoDj 
or  restraint,  wherever  they  met  with  them,  the  women  who 
were  known  or  suspected  to  have  been  married  to,  or  to  have 
cohabited  with,  men  of  the  French  army.  They  even  accounted 
this  a  meritorious  sort  of  religious  sacriBce  to  the  sanctity  of 
the  true  faidi.  Multitudes  were  abandoned  to  this  fate  it 
the  departure  of  the  French,  while  some  accompanied  the 
embarkation.  Our  Author  and  his  companions  aided  the  escape 
of  four  young  women,  hy  dexterously  managing  to  conc^ 
Uiein  in  their  djerm  in  descending  the  Nile.  The  p(H>ple  had 
also  a  grievous  ri^i'ol lection  of  that  low  villain  General  Menoa, 
whose  rapacity  had  omitUMl  no  ex|>edient  of  extortion.  Dr. 
C.  gives,  afterwards,  a  very  amusing  account  of  his  intervicw< 
and  negotiations  with  this  base,  and  insolent,  and  irritabk 
Mahomedan,  (for  such  he  pretended  to  have  become,)  respectiof 
Uie  aiiiiquitit's  which  the  French,  at  the  time  of  their  lurrender 
at  Alexaiulria,  were  designing  secretly  to  carry  off ;  es])eciilh 
the  magnificent  sarcophagus  of  Alexander,  of  which  Dr.  C 
had  privately  rtH^eived  some  slight  intelligence,  upon  whick 
he  aete<i  with  a  promptitude  which  resulted  in  the  additioi 


of  this  sumptuous  relic  to  the  riches  of  the  British  Meseui 
In  a  polite  interview  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  Egypti 
Institute,  he  found  them  packing  up  some  of  those  performant 
which  have  since  resulted  in  the  vast  and  superb  work  Ih 
crifdioH  de  VEgytde,  They  acknowledged  the  limited  sc<^ 
whu:h  had  been  allowed  to  their  researches,  which,  theysai 
^  had  always  been  restricted  to  the  march  of  their  army.* 
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It  was  by  means  of  a  copy  from  a  ilrauiiig  iiiiisbed  by 
one  of  the  chief  engineers  of  the  Institute,  that  Dr.  C.  Iiaa  been 
fnsbled  to  give  an  elegant  plan  of  the  Catacombs  near  Alex* 
andria,  the  Necro|>olis  of  tlie  ancient  Racotis,  a  city  that  was 
iu  ruins  before  the  building  of  Alexandria,  lie  s)>enl  six  hours 
within  these  dark  and  solemn  apartments,  to  which  access  is 
obtained  by  a  strait  descending  |)erforation  in  the  soft  rock, 
not  by  the  ancient  entrance,  which  is  now  Concealed.  Even 
after  all  he  had  already  beheld,  of  the  labours  of  the  Egyptians 
ill  accommodation  or  in  honour  of  the  dead,  he  contemplated 
with  amazement  this  vast  cemetery,  with  its  temple  of  Serapis, 
(as  he  is  inclined  to  judge  one  of  the  apartments  may  have 
k'en,)  surrounded  with  regal  tombs.  In  this  8up|K)sed  sanc¬ 
tuary,  or  close  in  its  vicinity,  he  saw  sculptured  the  orb  with 
wings,  which  figure,  if  it  is  considered  as  the  symbol  of  Serapis, 
as  goil  of  the  shades,  will  tend,  he  remarks,  to  connnn 
Jabluuski's  opinion,  *  that  Serapis  was  a  ty|)e  of  the  infernal 

*  «UN,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  sun  during  its  course  through  the 

*  lower  hemisphere,  or  winter  signs  of  the  Zodiac ;  as  Ammon 

*  was  of  the  supernal,  or  path  of  tlic  sun  during  the  summer 

*  months.’  And  it  is  ingeniously  aiUunpted  to"  he  shewn  that 
even  this  explanation  is  |KTtVctly  compatible  with  the  notion 
of  those  who  believe  that  Serapis  was  no  oilier  ^laii  u  my¬ 
thological  personation  of  the  patriarerh  Josc^ph. 

Considerable  space  is  occupied  with  curious  description, 
narration,  and  disipiisition,  concerning  Pom|)ey’s  Pillar.  The 
examiners  were  very  reasonably  amazed  at  the  manner  in 
which  they  found  this  stupendous  column  sup|>orted,  that  is 
to  say,  ‘  upon  a  small  |M*op  of  stone  about  four  feet  square 
this  is  absolutely  the  sole  huso  on  which  the  |)edestal  rests. 
The  inverted  hieroglyphies  on  this  stone,  prove  it  to  be  the 
fragment  of  some  structure  in  ruins  before  the  pillar  was 
raiMHi. 

The  Greek  inscription  on  the  |>edestal,  which  had  been  no¬ 
ticed  by  ^laillet  and  by  Pococke,  eluded  the  most  accurate 
examination  of  Dr.  C.  and  several  attentive  investigators 
with  him,  as  it  had  batlled  all  the  French  inspectors,  during 
their  long  residence  in  the  country.  The  late  Colonel 
Squire  wfas  the  first  that  descried  it.  When  recovered,  it 
proves  to  be  of  as  little  consequence  as  many  a  compartment 
of  hitToglyphics  wouhl  doubtless  1m;  found,  if  their  inqiort 
could  he  elicited  from  under  that  sacred  gloom  of  mystery  wliicli 
has  such  a  power  of  giving  a  portentous  character  to  the 
merest  trities.  All  that  can  be  learned  from  this  legehd, 
rescued  by  lynx-eyed  inquisition  from  eternal  oblivion,  and 
conjecturally  restored  in  the  vacant  places  of  some  irrecover¬ 
able  letters,  and  even  one  whole  line,  is,  tliat 
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**  Posthumas  rricfccl  of  Egypt,  and  the  People  of  the  Metro¬ 
polis,  (*  honnur* )  tfie  most  revered  Emperor,  the  protecting  Divi- 
nity  of  Alexandria,  the  Divine  Hadrian  or  QDiocletian]  Augustus.** 

The  whole  line  siipplitMl,  is  that  whieli  adds  *  th<*  |M‘ople  of 
the  n)etro|M)lis.*  From  the  eomiiiiiatioii  of  a  ntimher  of  cir- 
eumstaiicvs  in  Roman  history  with  facts  in  ancient  eiistoms 
relative  to  monuments  to  the  illustrious  dead,  and  with  cir¬ 
cumstances  observable  about  this  column,  Dr.  C.  deduces 
with  considerable  confuience  the  conjecture,  or  the  opinion, 
that  it  is  a  monument  raised  to  Pompey,  by  either  Julius 
C’a'sar  or  Hadrian;  and  he  thinks  it  probably  once  bore  on 
its  summit  an  urn,  there  being  in  the  stone  a  circular  ex¬ 
cavation  exactly  litted  for  the  position  of  the  foot  of  such 
A  funereal  addition. 

We  must  not  stay  to  recount  anecdotes,  of  considerable 
interest,  n'S])ectiiig  Hen.  Menou,  the  contrasted,  dignifuMl,  ami 
Spartan  habits  of  the  Hnglisli  Commander-in -chief,  llutcli- 
insoii,  or  the  execrable  villany  of  the  Turkish  Capndan  Pasha, 
wrliotn  the  English  Commander  took  an  opportunity  of  ac¬ 
costing,  to  the  Moslem  face  and  beard  of  him,  and  at  the 
very  head  of  his  army,  with  the  terms  ^  liar,  coward,  villain,  as- 
*  sasstii,*  and  every  other  opprobrious  appellation  hecouldtliinkof, 
till  he  wept  with  rage  and  fear ;  and  whom  every  reader 
will  regret  it  could  not  have  comported  with  a  just  policy 
for  Sir  J.  Hutchinson  to  have  ordered  a  company  of  lligh- 
landers  to  seize  and  hang  up  in  the  very  camp  of  the  Ma- 
liomedans. 

The  travellers,  liaving  a  widely  extended  peregrination  yet 
in  pros|>ect,  were  now  in  haste — and  we  have  still  more 
reason  to  be  so — to  leave  Egypt,  a  field  where  a  vast  measure 
of  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  is  still  in  reserve  for  in 
quisitive  labourers  who  will,  at  some  future  period,  be  en 
abloil  to  protract  their  residence  and  operations  in  perfect 
exemption  from  Arab  and  Mamluke  robbers,  and  Turkish 
fanatics  and  assassins. 

The  long  narrow  stripe  of  sand  from  Alexandria  to  Aboukir, 
where  our  Author  was  to  embark,  seems  to  have  no  claim, 
hut  in  virtue  of  some  groves  of  date  trends,  to  maintain  it^ 
ham'll  substance  above  the  waters  which  are  on  each  side 
working  its  destruction.  In  passing  along  this  most  drear} 
tract,  he  is  UhI  into  interesting  refiections  and  4|nestioD$ 
relative  to  its  ancient  geography ;  since  this  wretched  line 
of  desert  ought  to  be  the  ground  on  which  anciently  stood 
the  cities  of  Nico|>olis,  Taposiris  Parva,  and  Canopus.  How 
IS  it  }K)ssible  ? — is  the  question  forctnl  upon  the  observer.  The 
only  answer  is  that  afforded  by  the  very  palpable  indication^ 
that  large  enaroachments  have  been  made  hy  the  sea ;  ^ 
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that,  as  Dr.  C.  remarks,  (he  sitrs  and  remains  of  Uiose  cities 
art*  ]HTiri|>s  at  (his  (inio  under  vvatfT.  At  one  spot  some 
statel)  IVa^nuMiis,  he.ninijf  the  uneieni  fr^i'vptian  eharaeter, 
fsen*  seen  hy  (’ol.  Sipiire,  in  the  very  act,  as  it  \>ere,  of 
vieldiiii;  to  the  invadini^  element,  heins'  partly  subinert^ed,  and 
no  Ioniser  able  to  testily  as  to  the  extent  of  the  kindred 
works,  now,  <touhtless,  swallowed  up. 

Tlie 'rurkish  frit^ate  in  which  our  travellers  were  privile|^ed 
to  puss  over  to  Asia,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkalde  scenes 
into  wineh  they  had  ever  been  thrown,  and  would  have  been 
one  ol  the  most  amusing  if,  there  had  been  no  danger  of 
starvation  or  of  foniidt  iin:^.  It  was  such  a  medley  and  hub* 
bill)  of  nations,  and  jars^ons,  and  eustonis,  and  passions,  and 
fooleries,  crammed  and  conllietint;;  tojjetber,  as  mig^ht  well 
have  olilitt  rated  all  remembrances  and  images  of  any  objects 
less  striking  than  those  of  Kjj^ypt.  ’I'he  seamanship  too  wa* 
incomparable,  as  mi;;bt  be  i^nessed  from  (he  fact,  of  which 
they  weie  assured,  ‘  that  the  superannuated  Captain  of  the 
‘  frit;ate  had  m*ver  l)eeii  to  s(‘a  before  his  present  voyage  ;  that 
‘  at  the  uije  of  seventy  he  had  espoused  a  relation  of  the 

*  Capudaii  Pasha*s,  and  obtained  in  consequence  his  appoint- 

*  ment  to  the  frigate :  his  nephew,  a  young  man,  had  rathar 

*  more  experience,  ami  held  a  station  similar  to  that  of  first- 

*  lieutenant  in  our  sliips.' 

‘  At  night  the .  spectacle  on  board  w’os  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  striking  which  persons  unaccustomed  to  venture  with  Turkish 
mariners  can  possibly  witness.  The  ship  seemed  to  be  left  pretty 
much  to  her  own  discretion ;  every  otficcr  of  the  w  atch  being 
fast  asleep,  the  port-holes  all  open,  an  enormous  quantity  of  canvas 
let  loose,  .md  the  passengers  between  decks,  witli  paper  lanterns, 
snoozing  over  flieir  lighted  pipes;  while  the  sparks  from  these 
nipcs,  with  pieces  of  ignited  fungus,  were  dying  in  all  directions. 
\ow  and  then  on  unexpected  roll  called  forth  murmuring  ejacu¬ 
lations  of  “  Alla!*'  or  “  Mahmoud!**  and  a  few'  were  seen 
squatting  singly,  counting  their  prayers  by  their  beads.* 

One  anecdote  in  this  unparalleled  story  of  a  voyage,  is 
exquisitely  characteristic  of  the  true  believers.  Dr.  C.  having 
casually  met  with  a  sextant,  which  had  been  taken  from  a 
French  prisoner,  made  an  observation  to  ascertain  the  ship’s 
position,  and  sent  a  respectful  message  to  the  captain,  to 
intorin  him  of  ‘  the  latitude,  and  the  probable  distance  from 
‘  Rhodes,  Finica  Hay,  Cyprus,  &c.'  lie  was  immediately 
summone<l,  and  asked  how  he  could  pretend  to  know.  The 
Doftor  mentioned  the  sextant,  and  the  observations  daily 
practised  on  board  iOnglish  and  other  ships.  The  sextant 
Was  instantly  ordered  to  make  its  appearance. 
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•  This  instrument  being  altogether  incomprehensible  to  him,  he 
contenteii  himi>elf  with  viewing  it  in  every  direction,  except  that 
in  which  it  might  be  used ;  and,  stroking  his  lung  beard,  said  to 
a  Uagusan,  “  1  bus  it  is  always  with  these  poor  i/jours  (intidcls), 
they  can  make  nothing  out  without  some  peeping  contrivance  of 
this  kind :  now  ur  Turks  reejuire  no  sextants — ur  (  pointing  with 
his  finger  to  his  forehead)  nr  have  our  sextants  //err.”  * 

The  adventurers  approached  and  admired  the  mountainous 
coast  of  Lycia,  suhlimely  irrailiated,  at  the  time,  with  light¬ 
nings  ;  passed  close  to  Uhodes ;  crossed  the  month  ol  the 
liulf  of  (iluucus;  and  (piitted  the  sliip  at  (he  island  of  C^os, 
where  they  staid  long  enough  to  collect  a  luimber  of  antique 
inscriptions,  and  to  witness  tlu‘  refinement  <*f  Mahomeilnii 
iitrisprudenc(‘,  in  a  eon>iction  of  liumieide  hy  implication.  A 
young  mail  had  <lestro>ed  himself  in  consequence  of  his  being 
unsuccessful  in  his  adcln‘sses  to  u  young  woman  ;  the  father 
of  the  girl  was  urrestetl  ami  prosecuted  on  the  incontrover¬ 
tible  allegation,  that  if  lu'.  had  not  had  a  dauchtiT,  the  de- 
“  ci  ased  would  not  have  fallen  in  love  ;  conseijueiitly,  he  would 
“  not  have  been  disupjiointed  ;  cmisequently,  he  would  not  have 
“  swallowed  jioisoii ;  coiiseipiciitly,  In;  would  not  have  died.” 
T'lie  fatlier  was  seiiteiued  to  pay,  to  the  stale  W(*  suppose, 
eighty  piastres,  the  rated  value  of  the  young  man’s  life. 

An  oKI  cru/.y  manned  hy  four  men  of  the  island  of 

C^asos,  was  eiigagt'd  for  a  run  to  I’atmos,  and  any  other  spot 
ill  the  Arehipelago.-  At  Patinos,  having  first  rendered  a  very 
important  ser>ice  to  u  party  of  I’rench  prisonei's  of  tlic  army  of 
lOgypt,  who  lead  been  landeil  there  on  their  Way  hack  to  France, 
uur  aeti>e  adventurers  eugerlv  iiivadeil  the  lihiaiy  of  the  3lo- 
iiastery  of  tlie  Apocalypse  ;  and  a  liigidy  enteituiniug  aci  oiiiit 
is  given  of  their  K'seurclies  and  negoiiatioiis.  'I'he  whole  col- 
le<*tiuii  of  liooks  was  in  a  stale  of  extreme  neglect  and  ilisonler. 
The  printed  hooks  imhvd  had  the  aeeommodation  of  slielves, 
and  some  of  them  were  in  good  eondition  ;  and  though  the 
visitants  soon  discovered  that  tlie  vsnperior  eoidd  not  read, 
he  said  those  v\ere  his  fuvouriti's.  Heing  asked  resptx'ting 
u  pile  of  parchment  volumes  which  were  seen  on  the  floor  at 
tiie  end  ot  the  apartment,  evidently  iif  tlie  maimer  of  nihhish, 
he  said  v>ilh  an  e\|HresMon  of  contempt,  they  were  muiui- 
scripts. 

*  It  was  indeed,*  says  Dr.  C.  *  a  moment  in  which  a  literary 
IravelltT  might  he  supposed  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  his  senses, 
for  the  whole  of  this  conlemiud  heap  consisted  of  Greek  manuscripts, 
and  some  ot  them  were  of  the  highest  antiquity.’ 

Our  Author  fill  to  digging  in  this  heap  with  the  moirt 
avaricious  curiosity,  and  found  Mhc  fairest  specimen  of  rircciw 
•  calligruphy  which  has  descended  to  modern  times,  a  copy  of 
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‘  the  twenty-four  first  dialoi'iies  of  Plato,  written  tfirou^liout  u|Hm 
*  velltim,  in  the  same  exquisite  eliaracter.’  This  ami  a  few  others 
wiTe  purchased,  and,  hy  means  of  a  ^reat  deal  of  rnaiias^emeiit, 
cUiuleslinely  t^^ot  on  hoanl  the  canpu* :  the  monks  were  ex- 
tmaely  solh  itous,  and  with  reason,  that  the  ptH>pie  of  the  island, 
and  the  Turkish  authorities,  should  mit  know  that  they  had 
touched  a  trille  of  money. 

Several  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelas^o  were  visiteil,  and 
ainoiij;  them  Paros  and  Antiparos,  on  the  marlde  and  the  ns- 
tonishiiu^  grotto  of  which  our  Author  lias  a  iiumher  of  very 
interestinj^  oliscrvatioiis.  At  lenj^th  the  course  was  sliajieil  di- 
nvtly  for  Athens,  and  the  Cape  of  Suniiim  was  approached 
amidst  a  rare  comhination  of  cncliaiitmciits. 

*  Wc  had  such  a  glorious  prospect,  that  wc  could  recollect  notliing 
like  it:  such  a  contrast  of  colours,  such  an  .‘issociation  of  the 
wonders  of  nature  and  of  art,  such  perfection  of  grand  and  beautiful 
perspective,  as  no  expression  of  perceptible  properties  can  convey 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  beheld  tlie  objects  themselves. 
Being  well  uw'are  of  the  transitory  nature  of  impressions  made 
upon  the  memory  by  sights  of  this  kind,  the  author  wrote  a 
description  of  this  scene  while  it  was  actually  before  his  eyes: 
but  how  poor  is  the  ellcct  produced  by  detailing  the  parts  of  a 
view  in  a  narrative,  which  ought  to  strike  as  a  whole  upon  the 
sense!  He  may  tell  indeed  of  the  dark  blue  sea  streaked  with 
hues  of  deepest  purple — of  embrowning  shadows — of  lights  ctl'ulgent 
as  tiic  sun — of  marble  pillars  beaming  a  radiant  brightness  upon 
lofty  precipices,  whose  sides  are  diversified  by  refreshing  verdure, 
by  houry  mosses,  and  by  gloomy  and  naked  rocks;  or  hy  brighter 
surfaces  rcHccti ng  the  most  vivid  and  varied  tints,  orange,  red, 
and  grey ;  to  these  he  may  add  an  account  of  distant  summits, 
more  intensely  azured  than  the  clear  and  cloudless  sky — of  islands 
dimly  seen  through  silvery  mists  upon  the  wide  expanse  of  water 
shining  towards  the  liorizon,  us  it  were  a  “  sea  of  glass;’* — and 
when  he  has  exhausted  his  vocabulary,  of  every  colour  and  shape 
exhibited  hy  the  face  of  Nature  or  by  the  works  of  Art,  although 
he  have  not  deviated  from  the  truth  in  any  part  of  his  descrip¬ 
tion,  how  little  and  how  ineffectual  has  been  the  result  of  his 
Undertaking!* 

TliccoiiHidcrahly  protracted  and  most  active  sojourn  ‘at  Athens, 
Was  animated  with  the  genuine  fire  of  that  line  cnlliiisiasm, 
whicli  every  classical  traveller  would  recognise  the  necessity 
of  atVecting,  if  lie  <lid  not  feel ;  a  luxury  which  sonic  of  the 
hoinc-cunfiiied  reailcrs  of  taste  may  be  tempted  to  ask,  somewhat 
iiueruloiisly,  why  it  should  have  been  Dr.  C.’s  lot,  rather  tlian 
theirs,  to  revel  in.  The  highest  advantage  was  afforded  for  a 
discriminative  and  minute  survey  and  investigation  of  the  beauty 
and  silMimity  lingering  in  decay,  and  on  the  eve  of  departing, 
never  to  revive  in  such  captivating  forms  in  any  other  spot  on 
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llic  (^lolio, — l»y  the  kiiHlness  and  inleUi^encr  of  Monsieur  Fauvel, 
tlic  French  consul,  llie  friend  of  every  traveller  of  taste  ;  and 
still  more  hy  the  friendly  cuiii|)anioiishi|>  and  extraordinary  ac- 
compliHhments  of  Don  Ikittista  Dusieri,  whom  there  wonhl  l>e 
no  hazard  in  proiiouncin!'  to  he,  of  all  the  persons  who  have 
ever  visitetl  Athens,  the  individual  best  <piiiHiied  to  perpetuate 
by  the  pencil  the  itiiai^i^  of  those  objects  which  are  themselves 
sinkim^  so  fast  into  ilestruction.  'Fhose  who  have  read  Lord 
Klijin’s  *  Memorandum,’  are  apprized  that  this  artist|Was  drawn 
by  his  l^ordship  from  Naples  into  (jreece,  where  it  seems  he  has 
rt'inaineil  tiirom^h  die  loni;’  series  of  snbse(|ucnt  years,  imlefati« 
^ably  employ<‘d,  chietly  at  Athens,  in  works  which  ous^lit  to 
liiid  their  wa)  to  the  hands  of  those  subsidiary  artists  in  the 
iiorth-VH'Mt  of  lairopi*,  who  could  so  faithfully  and  so  elegantly 
eflect  ti  thousand  re|H'(itions  of  them. 

•  It  niij’lit,*  says  Dr.  C.  ‘have  been  said  of  the  time  he  had  spent 
in  Athens,  us  of  Apelles,  “  Sulla  dtex  sine  Hnca  hut  such  was  the 
cxtmordinnry  skill  and  application  shewn  in  the  designs  he  wus  then 
completing,  that  every  grace  and  beauty  of  tlie  sculpture,  every  fair 
nnd  exquisite  proportion,  every  trace  of  the  injuries  w  hich  time  had 
cfTected  upon  tlie  building,  every  vein  in  the  marble,  were  visible  in 
tlic  drawing  ;  nnd  in  such  perfection,  that  even  tlie  nature  and  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  .«fone  itself  might  be  recognised  in  the  contour.  Whoever 
may  hereafter  he  the  possessor  of  these  Drawings,  w  ill  have,  in  the 
mere  vutlines.  dor  it  is  impossible  this  artist  can  ever  Hni.«>h  the  col 
lection  he  ha»  made,)  a  representation  of  .the  antiquities  and  heauti 
fill  scenery^ of  Greece,  inferior  to  nothing  hut. the  actual  sight  of 
I.Scni.  Hitherto  no  Mirecnas  has  dignified  himself  liy  any  thing  de¬ 
serving  the  title  of  a  patron  of  sucli  ext  ellenco.  Many  have  bought 
his  designs  when  he  could  be  induced  to  part  with  thcin,  hy  which 
means  he  has  barely  olitained  suhsistenct* ;  and  he  is  too  passionately 
attached  to  the  sources  which  Atlicns  has  afforded  to  his  genius,  to 
abandon  (ircecc,  cveu  for  the  neglect  which,  in  his  letters  to  the 
author,  he  complains  of  having  experienced.’ 

Wc  tlo  not  hc.ir,  from  any  tpiarter,  of  any  project  ((|tiite  t 
practicable  project,  it  would  be  undoubtedly,)  for  obtaining  i 
selection  of  tho'ie  perforuianci's,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a 
work  which  miglit,  in  the  combined  eburacter  of  truth  ami  ani- 
nihtioii,  surpass  every  prtK^eding  graphical  exhiliitioii  of  the  finest 
features  of  (ireeee,  even,  on  an  estimate  of  all  the  excidleiices  of 
all  the  represeiitatiuiis  together,  that  of  De  Chuisetil-(ioui!ier. 

The  readers  of  Iii)rd  Elgin’s  tract  will  also  recollect  that 
most  anomalous  poisonarrc,  Theodore  the  Calmuek,  as  one  of 
the  corps  placed  under  Liisieii’s  direction.  Dr  i\  saw  him 
in  this  service  at  Athens  ;  and  he  is  a  '^ample  of  liumunity  ex- 
ceileutly  fitted  to  put  to  silence  the  philosophizings' that  woukl 
inaiutaiii  the  native  mental  equality  of  human  Ci'eatures. 
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<  With  the  most  (lecided  ph^'siognomy  of  the  wildest  of  his  native 
tribes^  although  as  much  humanized  in  his  appearance  as  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  iivikc  hi  n  hy  the  aid  of  European  dress  and  haSits,  he  still  re- 
tainofl  so  tie  of  the  original  chiracteristics  of  his  countrymen;  and» 
amone  others,  a  true  Scytliian  relish  for  spirituous  liquor :  by  the 
judicious  administration  of  brandy  l-usierl  wouhl  elicit  from 'him, 
’  for  the  uiC  of  his  patron,  specimens  of  his  art,  combining  the  most 
aftoni>hing  genius  with  the  strictest  accuraev  and  the  most  exquisite 
taste.  Theodore  presented  u  marvellous  example  of  the  force  ot  natu¬ 
ral  gcniiis  unsubdued  by  the  most  powerfiii  obstacles.  Educated  in 
i  jlaver>* ;  trained  to  the  business  of  his  profession  beneath  the*  active 
J  cudgels  of  his  Russian  masters;  having  also  imbibed  with  bis  earliest 
impressions  the  servile  propensities  and  sensual  appetites  of  the  tyrants 
he  had  been  taught  to  revere;  tiris  extraf»rdiu<iry  mau  arrived  at 
Athens  like  another rivalling  all  that  the  Fine  Xrtshad 
proiluccd  under  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to  their  birth  and 
maturity-  ^he  talents  of  Theodore,  as  a  painter,  were  not  contined, 
IS  commonly  is  the  case  among  Russian  artists,  to  mere  works  of  imi¬ 
tation  :  although  he  could  copy  every  thing,  he  could  invent  also ; 
and  his  mind  partook  largely  of  the  superior  powers  of  original 
genius.  With  the  most  surprising  ability,  he  restored  and  inserted 
into  his  drawings  all  the  sculpture  of  wlrich  parts  only  remained  in 
the  mutilated  bas-reliefs  and  buildings  of  the  Acropolis.  Besides 
this,  he  delineated,  in  a  style  of  superior  excellencei  the  same  sculp¬ 
tures  according  to  the  precise  state  of  decay  in  which  they  at  present 
exist.* 
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Notwithstanding  the  charms  of  a  Grecian  landsca|)e  and  sky, 
the  brilliant  eifect  of  the  structures  of  a  marble  unstained  by 
time,  the  open,  day-light  profuinenco,  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
of  the  oity,  the  lively  cast  of  the  ideas  associaterl  in  every 
mind  with  Athens,  and  we  may  add,  the  habitual  vivaedty  of  our 
Author's  temperament,  the  aspect  of  the  plac*c,  as  he  a|)proache<l 
it,  bore,  to  his  imagination,  a  funereal  character.  Tombs  and 
monuments,  indeed,  on  the  road  from  (lie  Pirueeus,  prepared 
him  for  this  impression,  and 

‘  As  we  drew  near/  he  says,  *  to  the  walls,  we  beheld  the  vast 
CECKOPIAN  Cl  fADEL,  crowned  with  temples  that  originated  in 
the  veneration  once  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  objects  telling  the  same  theme  of  sepulchral  grandeur, 
and  now  monuments  of  departed  greatness,  mouldering  in  all  the 
solemnity  of  ruin.  So  paramount  is  this  funereal  character  in  the 
approach  to  Athens  from  the  Piraccus,  that  as  we  passed  the  hill  of 
the  Museum,  which  w’as,  in  fact,  an  ancient  cemetry  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  we  might  have  imagined  ourselves  to  be  among  the  tombs  of 
"lclmcs.«us,  from  the  number  of  the  sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rock,  and 
from  the  antiquity  of  the  workmanship,  evidently  not  of  later  date 
than  any  thing  in  Asia  Minor.* 

lie  takes  this,  and  indeed  several  other  occasions,  of  in- 
on  the  remarkable  fact,  established  by  innumerable  evi- 
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doncc^i,  of  tlir  sepulchral  sipis  of  the  ancient  tiMuples.  I'liu 
lie  had,  \%ith  a  just  coiiticlonre,  asserted  ai^uinst  Dryant,  in  dc- 
acrihiii^  the  ancient  niuiuiineiits  on  the  shores  of  the  Ciniinorian 
lioaphonis,  in  Vol.  I.  of  these  'I'ravels. 

*  The  discussion  which  has  been  founded  on  the  (piestion  whether 
the  £|;yptian  pyramids  were  tombs  or  temples,  seems  altogether  nuga« 
tory  :  being  one,  they  were  necessarily  tlie  other.  The  Soros  in  the 
chamber  of  the  great  Pyramid,  whicii  indisputably  determines  its 
acpulchral  oiigiu,  as  decidedly  esUblishea  the  certainty  that  it  w 
also  a  place  of  religious  woihhip  : 

“  Et  tot  tcrnpla  Deum  Uonia?,  quot  in  urbe  Scpulchra 
“  Heroum,  numcrare  licet.” — PruJentius,  T/ib.  I. 

*  The  sanctity  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  owed  its  origin  to  the 
si'pulchre  of  Cecrops;  and  without  this  leading  cause  of  veneration, 
the  numerous  temples  with  which  it  was  aderwurds  adorned,  would 
never  have  been  erected.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Temple  of 
Venus,  at  Paphos,  built  over  the  tomb  of  Cinyras,  the  father  of 
Adonis;  of  Apollo  Didyiiueus,  at  Miletus,  over  the  grave  of  Cleo* 
niachus ;  with  many  others  alluded  to  both  by  Eusebius  and  Clemeni 
Alexondrinus.'  p.  -MK). 

There  in  something  very  striking  in  this  fact,  as  disclosing 
Motne  kinti  of  conviction,  in  (he  minds  of  a  henighted  race,  that 
men  might  he<*ome  greater,  or  associated  to  something  gri'ater, 
by  dying  ;  as  well  as  their  inextingnishahle  sense  of  the  uhsolute 
necessity  of  having  gods,  that  is,  superliiimun  objects  for  their 
passions  of  Iio|h*  and  fear. 


Art.  III.  Thr  Historic  ni  the  Wahlenses :  connected  with  a  Sketch 
of  the  Christian  ('liurch  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Eigli- 
teenth  Century.  By  William  doncs.  Second  Edition  corrected 
and  greatly  enlarged,  voU.  8vo.  pp.  iSO,  4-9‘J.  Price  1/.  4i. 

Printed  for  the  Author,  (iale  and  Icnner.  181G. 

VTU.  tiones  has  done  well  in  hringing  forward  the  History 
of  the  Waldonses  in  a  popular  form.  He  could  hardly 
have  selected  from  the  w  hole  mass  of  ecclesiastical  records,  i 
siihject  more  worthy  of  the  public  attention,  or  better  eahj 
ciliated  to  serve  the  Interests  of  triitli.  ^slioiihl  any  of  our 
readers  1h*  asked — ‘  Where  Wiis  voiir  religion  before  Luther?*— 
they  have  only  to  Cimsult  the  work  now  before  us,  and  they 
will  discover  congregations  of  the  faithful,  who,  long  before 
the  era  of  the  Keiormation,  worshippeil  their  Creator  and  Ke- 
detmier  in  the  iineorriipted  simplicity  of  primitive  times,  and 
kept  themselves  uiis|H)tted  from  the  world.  'Phe  Valleys  of 
Piedmont  wuiihl  atlbrd  a  satisfactory  reply  to  that  taunting 
ipii'stioii,  were  it  not  sutViciently  answered  by  a  reference  to 
the  New  Ti'stameiit. 

‘  Clive  me  an  honest  chronicler,’  has  been  the  earnest  desif* 
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i*  f  many  an  injured  man,  ^lione  mind  has  been  cbnftcious  of 

'•  \n  lret*iioin  from  imputed  critiies,  and  who  has  panted  after 

in  nonouralde  vituliration.  Just  such  a  chronicler  is  the  present 
\sriter.  He  is  the  luUoeate  of  a  noble  cause;  and  though 
pr  not  the  tir.'*i  \vlio  lias  volunteered  his  services  to  repel  the 
a-;  \lianjcs  have  been  bronirlit  against  a  slandered  and 

le  -ri-i.M  Uted  people,  he  is  by  no  means  the  least  able  pleader 
ti  in  their  t'.ivoiir.  We  do  not  however  mean  to  insinuate  in 

^  iln*  ino*it  distant  manner,  that  Mr.  J.  loses  the  character  of 

the  llistoriaii  in  that  of  the  Apologist.  His  work  is  calcu* 
laied  to  make  a  very  diiTerent  impression.  Guided  solely  by 
the  rules  of  the  <ios)H‘l,  in  judging  of  truth  and  of  error,  and 
be  never  <c»n founding  religion  with  the  pomp  and  ceremonies 

n,  whieli  have  pass'd  ninler  its  name,  and  have  hut  too  fre- 

Id  nuently  imposed  on  mi'ii  of  good  understanding,  and  biassed 
thrill  in  tiieir  ndations  of  eeelesiastical  aflfairs ;  he  advances 
stcndlly  towards  the  ohjocts  of  examination,  and  exhibits  them 
'®’  in  ihcir  own  proper  eliaraeter.  It  is  impossible  lor  a  Chris- 
liaii  writer,  to  he  either  unfeeling  or  silent  in  relation  to  the 
injiist  suflirings  of  riiristians;  it  hec'omes  his  duty  therefore 
to  elear  their  rejnitation,  as  well  as  to  narrate  the  transac- 
tioiis  in  whi''h  they  shared.  The  qualiiicatiuns  for  the  task 
in  whieh  tin*  Author  has  engaged,  consist  less  in  the  eii- 
I*  dow'inents  of  genius,  and  the  attractions  of  eloipience,  than  in 
‘ir  the  love  (»f  truth,  and  an  attachment  to  Christian  freedom : 
and  Mr.  Jones’s  claims  to  these  are  indisputable.  \  purer  or 

-  more  cornet  spirit  of  liberty  has  seldom  jicrvaded  any  work 
ch  whieli  has  eoine  under  our  notice. 

;li-  \  ii(*vi‘re  critic  would  probably  object  to  the  sketch  of  the 
vd  Christian  Clinrc  li,  prefixed  to  the  History  of  the  Waldcnses, 
that,  as  an  Introduction,  it  is  too  copious,  and  detains  the 
reader  too  long  from  the  pnncipal  business  of  the  work. 
We  do  not  feel  ilisposed  to  fmd  fault  with  this  preliminary 

tly  matter ;  hut  art*  of  opinion,  that  on  the  whole,  the  manner  Jn 

,  a  •  which  this  part  of  the  work  is  conducted,  is  entitled  to  ap- 

il-  prnhation.  'I’lu*  Author  writes  professctlly  for  the  benefit  of 

»ur  th(*  general  reader,  ivho  will  not  be  sorry  to  meet  with  this 

—  epitome  of  Kcclesiastical  llistorv  whieh  he  has  furnished. 

tey  I  he  following  extracts  from  the  Preface,  will  atford  the  rc- 
)rf  ijuisiio  iiifonnation  in  regani  to  the  various  large  additions 
Ic-  which  the  i>res<*iit  edition  has  receive^!. 

j  * 

*  In  Ch.  II.  Sect.  3. — the  narrative  of  the  persecution  at  Car- 
0*  thape,  and  the  account  of  A)ripen;-a  conftidcrahle  part  of  Ch«  ill. 

a$  Sect,  i,  uivlj  the  appendix  to  that  chapter; — the  note  respecting 

to  C  harlemagne,  p.  377,  together  w  ith  much  of  the  third  and  the 

sholc  of  the  fourth  section  of  Ch.  iv.  are  additions  to  that  part 
of  the  work  which  constitutci  the  first  volume.  In  the  second. 
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the  augmenUitioni  arc  still  more  ample,  and  it  is  chicHy  in  referent 
to  them  that  the  author  grounds  hts  opinion  of  the  superior  value 
of  Uie  present  edition.  Since  iu  first  publication  the  author  Itai 
availed  himself*  of*  every  source  of  information  within  his  reach;-. 
From  the  elaborate  works  of  SLKID.VN  and  TIIUANUS,  he  luu 
bc^n  enabled  to  enrich  his  narrative  with  several  valuable  extracts, 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  Wulden.ses  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  The  whole  of  the  ehhth  section  of  Ch.  i, 
in  which  is  sketched  the  history  of  Wickline,  IIuss,  and  Jerome; 
of  the  Lollards,  and  Bohemian  brethren,  now  first  makes  iu  ap. 
|>earunce  in  this  work.  The  same  may  be  remarked  concerning 
Ch.  VI.  Sect.  3. — in  which  a  view  of  the  dreadful  cruelties  in. 
flicted  on  the  friends  of  reform,  particularly  in  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  now 
introduced  chieHy  for  the  sake  of  keeping  alive  the  reader's  at> 
Icntion  to  the  spirit  and  <iperation  of  the  inquisition  And  should 
it  appear  to  any  tlmt  this  section  is  a  digre^sioIl  from  the  history 
of  the  Waldenses,  the  author  flatters  himself  that  he  shall  find 
some  apology  for  its  introduction,  in  the  a  pcct  of  the  present  tima-^ 
the  revival  of  the  lately  expiring  cause  of  antichrist — the  resto* 
ration  of  the  society  of  Jesuits — and  the  recent  persecution  of  the 
Protestants  in  the  south  of  France.’ 

A  very  Kutlicicnt  apology  douhtless,  if  that  which,  at  iht 
present  inoinent,  is  the  duty  of  all  Protestants,  run  reipfin 
apology.  A  superstition  marked  wifh  all  that  is  hlaek  aid 
tlreadful  in  (he  degradation  and  wrctehediu'sH  of  the  humai 
species,  feels  Its  palsied  limbs  quivering  with  the  syinptoius 
of  returning  health,  and  is  struggling  with  this  renovated 
energy,  to  resume  its  ancient  attitude. 

‘  Horribili  super  aspcctu  irortalibus  instans.’ 

This  worse  than  Pagan  monster,  with  a  Christian  UroBt 
ihVignateii  in  the  Scriptures  hy  every  appalling  name,  is  luiM 
and  gentle  only  in  (lie  descriptions  of  its  deluded  followcn, 
and  liarndess  only  where  it  is  powerless.  To  what  countfy 
have  its  ravagt*s  not  extended  ?  Where  is  (he  place  that  doi* 
not  bear  witness  to  its  contaminating  pollutions,  and  its  ragis 
rruelties  ?  Its  atrocities,  both  in  magnitude  and  in  extent,  stani 
pre-eminent  on  (be  list  of  awful  crimes ;  the  blood  shed  by 
Its  insatiable  vengeance  has  floweil  far  more  copiously,  thtt 
that  poured  out  at  the  sbrines  of  Moloch  ;  and  its  unparalleW 
wickedness  defies  culciilation.  Should  Pojhtv  revive,  and  atUk 
its  former  intluence,  with  what  iiutignation  will  future  bistortaii 
speak  of  these  time's  and  of  the  leading  agents  in  those  measuri 
which  have  aHorded  it  facilities  to  rise  once  more  triiimpbaif 
over  mankind  ?  With  what  bitter  but  unavailing  regrets  ibI 
the  misguided  real  or  apathy  of  the  present  generation  be  fp 
memhered  hy  the  unhappy  snflerers  who  may  perish  in  m 
dungeons  and  expire  beneath  its  tortures !  What  a  feai# 
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fi  ?poiisibHity  sliall  we  have  contracted  in  the  eyeti  of  a  scattered 
t  u!id  miserable  posterity,  il’  by  an  indifference  towards  Protestant 
a  principles,  or  by  conduct  still  more  criminal,  we  diminish  that 
*  ri  istance  to  Homlsli  ambition,  which  has  repressed  its  mischiefs 
“  a!ul  coidined  its  power.  We  devoutly  wish  that  all  professed 
*»  j*!\:tp<itants, — rulers,  and  subjects, — would  seriously  reflect  on 
the  blessini^s  which  attended  their  emancipation  from  Papal 
ioiida^e,  and  consider  that  these  are  the  blessings  which  are 
riow  in  jeopardy.  Let  them  recollect  that  the  time  was,  when 
If  rapal  tyranny  held  nations  in  its  chains,  and  monarclis  as  its 
^  f  annuls.  Tlie  degradation  of  princes  and  the  slavery  of  kingdoms, 
he  v«ill  again  he  tlie  result  ol*  its  successes,  should  its  meditated 
}v  hemes  of  aggrandizement  be  effective.  Nor  are  our  fears 
Bt*  excited  on  account  of  religious  liberty  only,  at  this  crisis  of 
ik  ;  civil  liberty  also  has  its  interest  in  our  apprehensions ; 

ar:d  though  temporal  objects  arc  of  comparatively  little  moment 
in  the  calculations  of  immortal  beings,  we  are  forbidden  by 
fell  our  relative  obligations  as  men,  to  feel  indifferent  towards 
jj!  the  preservation  of  political  freedom.  All  that  renders  life  a 
ilessliig,  is  exposed  to  hazard  where  Popery  is  pushing  iU 
ciM  roachuients.  Let  the  Protestants  of  Europe  take  warning 
.  Ill  time,  and  exert  themselves  to  avert  the  dangers  which 
Ii‘n'aten  them.  It  ought  to  sufTicc  that  Popery  once  rcignc<l. 
Lt‘t  it  not  again  quench  our  light  and  extinguish  our  liberties. 

In  the  sketch  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  which  forms  a  part 
fif  the  first  volume,  Mr.  J.  introduces  no  new  facts  and  no 
fiew  agents;  but  he  has  exhibited  some  ancient  personages  of 
^r;'ut  distinction,  in  a  manner  that  will  probably  be  new  to 
raany  of  his  readers  :  and,  as  it  would  ap)>ear,  without  having 
ilone  them  the  least  injustice.  He  speaks  of  Athanasius  iu 
[lik;  I  lie  following  terms. 

erx,  B  *  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  soundness  of  his  speculative 
Up  TKvii,  he  was  evidently  a  man  of  aspiring  views  and  of  persecuting 
lo4  {  rmciplcs.  In  a  letter  to  Epictetus,  bishop  of  Corinth,  alluding  to 
t^  ine  heretical  opinions  then  prevalent!  he  says,  I  wonder  that 
your  piety  hath  borne  these  things,  and  that  you  did  not  immediately 
I’ut  those  heretics  under  restraint,  and  propose  the  true  faith  to 
hii  not  forbear  to  contradict  they  might  be 

cliirod  heretics,  for  it  is  not  to  be  endured  that  these  things 
fnould  be  either  said  or  heard  amongst  Christians.’” 

\$»  .  iJpon  another  ha  remarks,  ‘  They  ought  to  be  held 

ur«  ! )”  haired^  for  opposing  the  truth — comforting 

iJimscU  that  the  emperor,  when  duly  informed,  would  put  a 
^^y-»p  to  their  wickedness,  and  that  they  would  not  be  long- 
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scriptures  were  now  no  longer  the  standard  of  the  Christian 
'  1  ih.  What  orthodox  and  what  heterodox,  was,  from  hcnca 
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forward,  to  be  dcterminoil  !)v  tlio  decisions  of  faliers  and 
and  religion  propagated,  not  hy  llic  apostolic  mttlioiU  ot 
accompanied  with  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ,  but  biHL  ^ 
Imperial  edicts  and  decrees;  nor  were  gains}iy%:rs  to  be 
to  conviction  by  the  simple  we.ipons  of  reason  and  scripture,  big 
|>cn»eculed  nnd  ilesl roved. — 'The  clergy  of  the  Catholic  church  wen 
now  become  the  principal  disturbers  of  the  empire;  and  the  pruk 
•f  the  bisliops,  and  the  fury  of  the  people  on  each  side,  had  growi 
to  «uch  a  height,  that  llie  election  or  restoration  of  a  bishop  seKloal 
took  place  in  the  larger  cities,  wiilmiit  being  attended  wiii 
scenes  of  slaughter.  Athanasius  was  several  times  banished  and 
stored  at  the  expence  of  blood.  What  shall  wc  make  of  the  ehriv 
tianity  of  the  man  who  could  act  thus,  or  countenance  such  pro< 
ceedings  ^  Mud  Athanasius  been  iiiHuenced  hy  the  benign  as^ 
peaceable  spirit  of  the  gospel,  bo  would  at  once  have  witluiravr 
niinstlf  from  such  disgraceful  scenes/  and  preferred  to  worihii 
God  in  the  society  of  only  a  dozen  day-labourers  in  a  cellar  a 
a  garret,  to  all  the  honour  and  all  the  emolument,  wbicli  be  coii.^ 
derive  from  being  exulted  to  the  dignity  of  archbishop  of  Alexaiulra, 
on  such  degrading  conditions.  One  can  scarcely  forbear  co& 
trasting  bis  conduct  with  the  behaviour  of  him,  wliose  servant  U 
profeased  to  be.  “  When  .lesus  perceived  that  they  would  toua 
**  and  take  him  hy  force,  and  make  liiin  a  king,  he  departed  agaii 
*•  into  a  mountain  alone.*’  *  To/.  /,  pp.  ‘iH,  ‘Ji7. 


The  preceding  extract  is  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Jones’s  care,  l 
distribute  the  awards  of  justice—  ‘  17  uheut  furtuna  hupeiLU 
Our  next  <|iiotation  will  shew  bow  be  nianagt's  the  other  part^ 
the  duty  — ‘  i  t  rvdent  misvnH'  About  the  c  lose  of  the  fourti 
century,  -Krius  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people  by  pr()| 
gating  the  opinions, —  1.  That  bishops  were  not  ilistingnisL 
front  presbyters  by  Divine  right.  ‘2.  That  it  was  wrong  to  pw 
for  the  dead.  3.  'Fliat  there  was  no  scriptural  authority  fortk 
celebration  of  Kaster.  1.  'Fbat  stated  fasts  were,  not  obligator}, 
and  should  therefore  be  abolislied.  It  is  not  very  wonderful  thi 
a  man  who  asserted  and  promulgated  such  notions  as  th 
should  be  put  by  Kpipbanius  in  the  list  of  heretics.  Our  Aul 
passes  by  this  cireumstaniV  without  making  any  severe  re(l€^ 
(ion  on  the  bishop.  Iliit  iMoshoim  and  bis  learned  Translal 
are  not  iMTiiiitletl  so  easily  to  esea|»e.  'I'lie  former  having  bio 
a  suspicion  that  .Kriiis  was  lialde  to  censure  in  the  attem] 
which  lie  made  to  restore  Christianity  to  its  primitive  simplici 
and  the  latter  having  remarked,  that  ^  the  desire  of  reducing 

*  ligious  worship  to  the  greatest  |M>ssible  simplicity,  bow 

*  rational  it  may  appear  in  itstdf,  will  Im  considerably  mmhT 

^  in  such  M  bestow  a  moment’s  attention  upon  the  imperieetii 
^  and  inhimities  of  biiman  nature  in  its  present  state ;’ — ir 
‘  ’  ‘  * . too  little  elevation  of  mind  to 
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there  is  iiothinfi^  strikini>^  to  the  outward  sense*  * — the  Author 
nroemU'  in  liis  remarks  in  the  following  forcible  terms,  wtiicli 
liic  reader  will  perceive  are  intended,  and  very  properly,  we 
think,  no  It's*  for  a  vindication  of  .Krius,  than  for  a  sharp  re¬ 
buke  of  the  leariuni  Professor  and  his  English  Annotator. 

I  <  According  to  Dr.  Moshciin’s  manner  of  expressing  himself  on  this 
subject,  the  reader  will  readily  perceive,  tliat,  however  much  some 
of  the  friends  of  truth  might  labour  to  stem  the  torrent  of  corruption, 
and  restore  Christianity  to  its  original  simplicity,  such  attempts  were 
almost  certain  to  be  condemned  by  both  this  eminent  historian  and 
vHiiii  translator.  With  them  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  extol  the 
roHbimplicity  of  gospel  worship  during  the  Apostolic  age,  and  in  a  few 
io^H]Kw;e$  afterwards  to  censure  the  ellbrts  of  those  who  have  laboured 
ir^lti)  retrieve  it  from  the  corruptions  to  which  the  folly  and  wickedness 
bijlof  men  have  subjected  it.  The  design  of  Airius,  it  is  admitted, 
^Iwas  laudable  and  noble  in  itself,  nor  is  it  adirnied  that  the  means 
uiAv^hich  he  made  use  of,  w  ere  nctunlli/  worthy  of  censure  ;  but  that/  may 
raB/  :rrAcr«  so.  Yet,  surely  a  cordial  attachment  to  the  simplicity  of 
oftHprimitive  Christianity,  would  have  promoted  the  historian  to  evince 
t^Bsomc  few’  grains  of  allowance  for  the  conuuct  of  A^rius,  oven  though 
the  prosecution  of  a  “  laudable  and  noble  design,^’  he  had  been 
r^M)ctrayed  into  some  little  indiscretion  in  regard  to  the  means  of  ef- 
’^Mccting  it,  which,  after  all,  in  the  present  instance  is  not  pretended, 
H'fhe  learned  translator,  however,  takes  up  the  subject  in  a  somewhat 
.^ftliiferent  point  of  view ;  for  upon  his  principle,  tlie  simplicity  of 
^'^L^)<pcl -worship,  ns  established  in  the  apostolic  churches,  must  ba 
^  ^Bt'onsidered  as  'altogether  unsuitable  to  the  exigencies  of  human 
'rt^Juture ;  for  that  the  constitution  and  worship  of  the  first  churches 
ps^^erc  remarkable  for  a  divine  simplicity,  none  will  deny.  Now,  if  it 
lufll^e  lawful  for  men  to  depart  from  this  simplicity,  and  to  accommodate 
iraBihc  forms  of  Christian  worship  to  the  ignorance,  inlirmities,  or  pre- 
ti^7|uilicc8  of  men,  according  os  these  may  happen  to  prevail  in  different 
ont  ^hen,  indeed,  a  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies  in 

of  religion,  is  quite  necessary  to  adapt  the  Christian  pro- 
^^’I'ssion  to  the  incessant  fluctuations  of  the  state  of  this  w'orld,* 
.  ^i^lliuugh  it  will  not  be  very  easy,  when  tl.is  right  is  (nice  admitted, 

' S  jo  shew  on  what  principle  the  church  of  Rome  can  be  condemned 
to  an  extreme  in  this  matter;  since,  in  that  case,  it 
divine  rule  that  is  to  regulate  our  conduct,  but  the  different 
jfancics  of  men,  as  these  respect  human  infirmities.’  VoL  /.  pp.  275, 

'  1 1  pJtges  which  iinmeiliatcly  follow,  the  rise  and  progress 

’  ism  arc  detailed.  Its  absurdities  arc  dispinyei],  and 

^*'d-cliristian  tendencies  reprobated  with  a  severity  which 
‘  jgi  aniiot  justly  he  d^'cincd  excessive.  To  what  an  awful  degree 
''jHiuist  delusion  have  prevailed,  when  loading  the  hotly  with  iron 
^ '***^»  continuing  twenty  days  and  twenty  nights  without  eat- 
•■ofraining  from  the  use  of  speech,  remaining  motionless  like 
'"^■^taiues,  and  standing  on  lofty  pillars  for  years  together,  were 
H^dopted  as  methods  of  pleasing  God  ! 
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«  To  suffer  with  patience  and  fortitude,  when  called  to  it,  fy 
the  cause  of  truth,  is  l>oth  virtuous  and  heroical  ;  but  the  self, 
inflicted  |>enancef  <»f  the  riiserable  hermit,  serve  as  a  testimony  c*' 
nothing;  so  much  as  the  idiocy  or  insanity  of  the  sufferer;  for  witi 
regard  to  (iod,  they  are  derogatory  from  his  perfections ;  ther 
exhibit  him  as  an  object  rather  of  terror  than  of  love,  as  a  tyravj 
rather  than  the  parent  of  the  universe.*  p.  2RG.  | 

In  the  Iwgiiuiing  of  the  (iftli  century,  Vigiluntius  opposetl  the! 
grotiing  KU|K'rstitionH  of  tlu‘  Cburcli.  The  relics  of  the  sain!? 
and  martyrs  were  now  in  great  request,  and  the  adoration  of 
llietn  was  become  uii  almost  general  practice.  These,  and  man? 
other  wretched  mummeries,  found  a  ready  and  strenuous  sup 
])orter  in  Jerome,  who  pronounced  Vigilantjus  ‘  a  most  blas^ 

*  phemous  heretic’ — ‘  a  detestable  heretic,*  &c.  and  attempted  th^* 
refutation  of  his  ‘  heresy,’  by  arguments  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  preceding  teniis  of  address,  and  just  as  weiglity  in  tho 
scale  of  truth.-  ‘  If  it  were  such  a  sacrilege,  or  impiety,  to  pat 

*  those  honours  to  the  rcliques  of  the  saints,  as  Vigilantius  cod^ 

*  tends,  then  the  Fiiiiperor  C’onstantius  must  needs  be  a  saerilf. 

‘  gioiis  person,  who  translated  the  holy  reliques  of  Andrew, 

‘  Luke,  and  Timothy,  to  l/onstantinoplc ;  then  Arcadius  Au* 

*  gustus  must  he  held  sacrilegious ; — then  the  bishops  werr 

‘  sacrilegious.’  — sacrileguu  fil'd  CouHtantius  tmpera- 

tor : - I^Jrgo — ttdcrilegtts  A iigunlau  —  narrilegi  ICp'igcopL 

These  were  the  prevailing  arguments !  Jerome  was  sainted, 
and  Vigilantius  took  hib  lot  with  heretics ! 

Claude  of  'I'lirin,  was  onewf  the  lights  that  shone  in  a  da?l 
age,  which  preservml  the  brightness  of  Divine  truth,  and  shed 
its  salutary  rays  on  man.  In  his  early  years  he  was  a  ehaplaii 
in  the  court  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  king  of  France,  and  em|)ergr 
of  the  West,  by  whom  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Turin, 
about  the  year  817.  In  this  important  station  his  zeal 
signalized  by  the  most  strenuous  opposition  against  images 
relies,  pilgrimages,  and  crosses,  and  by  voluminous  writing) 
in  explanation  of  the  Scriptures,  lie  was  the  Wickliffe  of 
I’iedmont  ;  and  like  that  forerunner  of  the  Reformation,  hold  ii 
Ids  resistance  to  the  general  corruptions  of  his  day,  and  indefa¬ 
tigable  in  his  labours,  escaped  the  deadly  malice  of  his  enemica, 
and  ap|M*ars  to  have  closed  his  honourable  career  in  peace.  Mf. 
Jones  has  given  some  spmmena  of  his  writings,  which  will  be 
perused  willi  eonsiilerahle  interest. 

Fassing  by  tlie  remaining  subjects  of  the  first  volume,  amosc 
wbirli  there  is  a  spirited  skcteli  of  the  Crusades,  we  shall  pn>* 
ceed  to  the  second,  and  evtiaet  from  its  tirst  pages  the  followi^ 
account  of  the  people  whose  history  it  tletails,  borrowed,  witb 
the  pro|)er  acknowledgement,  from  Robinson’s  Ecclcsinsticil 
Researches. 
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«  From  the  Latin  word  Vnllis^  came  the  English  word  VaUr^,  the 
French  and  Spanish  IW/r,  the  Italian  the  Low  Dutch  I  aUeye, 

the  Proven^Ml  I’nux,  r/Ko/oM,  the  h'cclesiastical  Vnhlnisrs^  Valdenses^ 
ami  }Vakirnses,  'Fhe  wortls  simply  siirnify  voUies^  inhabitants  ot* 
vallies,  and  no  more.  It  happened  that  tlua  iAhabitants  of  the  vallies 
of  the  IVrenees  did  not  profess  the  Cutliolic  faith  ;  it  fell  out  also  that 
thf  inhabitants  of  the  vallies  alMuit  the  Alps  did  not  embrace  it:  it 
hiipiuaicd  moreover,  in  the  ninth  century,  tliat  one  Valdo,  a  friend 
and  ronnsellor  of  Beren^arius,  and  u  man  ofennnencci  who  had  many 
followers,  diil  not  approve  of  the  papal  discipline  and  doctrine  ;  and 
it  came  to  pass  about  a  hundred  and  tliirty  years  after,  that  a  rich 
merchojit  of  T.yons,  who  was  called  Valdus,  or  Waldo,  because  he 
received  his  relij»ions  notions  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  vallies,  openly 
disavowed  the  Koinaii  Catholic  religion,  supported  many  to  teach  the 
doctriiu's  believed  in  the  vallies,  and  became  the  instrument  of  the 
conversi  >n  of  great  numbers  ;  all  these  people  were  c:illed  Waldensci. 
This  view  of  the  matter  which  to  myselt  appears  indisputably  the 
true  one  is  also  supported  by  the  authority  ut  their  own  historians, 
rerria,  Lcger,  Sir  S.  Morland,  and  Dr.  Allix.’ 

Various  appeilatitiiis  intended  to  fix  ridicule  upon  these  peo¬ 
ple,  or  to  n'pr<*sent  them  as  new  and  different  sects,  were  impo- 
!ied  upon  thriti  !>y  their  enemies.  Kro:n  their  impoverishetl 
condition  they  were  called  Mbe  poor  of  liVons.’  Their  moan 
appearance  occasioned  the’r  bein^ called  ‘  Siccan’  or  pick-poekct«. 
Th«y  were  called  ‘  t nzahh^itati^  bevausc  they  did  not  observe 
•aiats’  days.  T'hey*  rej(*ctcd  'rrausubstautiafion,  and  so  were 
‘Arians.’  I'hoy  denied  (ho  Dope’s  supremticy,  and  therefore 
iwero  ‘  .Manicliieaiis.’  From  ojte  ])reacUer,  they  were  denomi¬ 
nated  Jo<ephists;  from  aiiotlicr,  Henricians  ;  atnl  from  Deter 
Bruys,  IVlrolinisiiiiis.  C’atharists,  or  Puritans;  Huia^arian^ ; 
Fraticelli,  or  men  (»f  the  brotherhood  ;  Faidicians,  corrupted 
into  Pnldit'ans ;  were  nmoni'  the  other  appelhitions  tliey  oorc. 
The  name  by  wliicli  they  were  coinnmnly  known  in  France,  was 
that  of  Allngenses,  from  the  c^rcat  nnmlxr  of  them  that  inha¬ 
bited  the  city  of  .\lhy,  and  the  district  of  Alhigeois,  between  the 
(iaronne  and  the  Ulione. 

The  Waldenscs  became  obnoxious  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  in 
tile  twelfth  century.  The  great  iwpularity  attached  to  their 
causf  by  the  preaching  of  Peter  Waldo,  an  opulent  merchant 
of  llie  city  of  Lyons,  roused  the  jealousy  and  inflamed  the 
pa”.>  of  the  Papal  hierarchy.  There  is  a  singular  coincidence 
|*»f  circmnstances  in  the  events  of  Waldo  and  Luther's  early 
history,  whicli  !\lr.  J.  has  not  remarked.  Liitlier  embrace<l  a 
gnoiiasiic  life  in  consctpicncc  of  the  impression  made  on  his 
^luiid  l>y  the  sudden  <leath  of  one  of  his  •  friends.  The  mind  of 
I'V  aldo  was  awakened  to  the  sei'iona  iiursuitof  ndigion,  by  a  si- 
o<^currencc.  ‘  One  evening  oHer  supper,  as  he  sat  con¬ 
versing  witli  a  parly  of  his  friends,  one  of  the  company  fell 
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thfii  tveapeJ,  Mere,  howmer,  reserved  to  experience  a  fate  i^ot  more 
enviubic.  Overtaken  by  the  simdes  of  niglit,  they  wandered  up  and 
down  the  munntuinsy  covered  with  snow,  destitute  of  tlie  means  of 
shelter  from  the  iitclemeneies  of  the  weatlier,  or  of  supporting  them. 
Helves  under  it  by  any  of  the  comforts  which  providence  hag  dci» 
lined  for  lha^  |>urpose ;  htmuiiihed  witli  cohl,  they  fell  an  easy  prey 
1*1  the  severity  ot  the  climate*,  and  when  the  night  had  passed  away, 
there  witc  iouiul  in  their  cradles  or  lying  upon  the  snow',  fourscore 
of  their  infants,  deprived  of  life,  many  of  the  mothers  also  lying 
dead  by  their  siihs,  aiul  otheis  jii>t  upon  the  point  of  expiring. 
During  the  night,  their  enemies  were  l)u^Ily  employed  in  plundering 
the  houses  of  every  thing  that  w  as  valuable,  whieh  they  conveyed  away 
to  Susa.  A  poi»r  w  oman,  belonging  to  the  Wahlen^es,  named  Margt* 
ret  Athode,  was  next  morning  found  hanging  upon  a  tree  !*  Vol.  II. 
pp. 

Another  massatre  w.k  tin*  const*queiiee  of  a  hull  for  the  cx 
tirpatioii  of  heies),  published  by  Innocent  Vlll,  in  the  tlilrd 
year  of  his  I’ontifieate,  1 1^7,  directed  to  Allrert  de  Capitancis, 
archdeaeoii  of  C.h'einona,  who  calling  to  his  aid  the  king  of 
Franc(‘'s  lieutenant  in  the  pro>ince  of  Daiiphiny,  despatched  bin 
with  the  troops  whieh  he  had  raisetl  for  this  service,  to  the 
vajley  ol 

*  The  inhahitauts,  npptiscd  of  their  approach,  Hed  into  their  cavei 
at  the  tops  of  the  mt)untain.<,  carrying  with  them  their  children,  and 
whatever  valuables  they  had,  as  well  as  what  was  thought  necessary 
fur  their  support  and  nourislimcnt.  The  lieutenant  finding  the  in- 
habitants  all  Hed,  and  that  not  an  individual  appeared  with  whon 
lie  could  converse,  at  length  discovered  their  retreats,  and  causing 
qunntitics  of  wood  to  he  placed  at  their  entrances,  ordered  it  to 
be  sent  on  tire.  The  consequence  was,  that  four  hundred  childrei 
were  surtbented  in  their  cradles,  or  in  tho  arms  of  their  dead  mothen, 
while  multitudes,  to  avoitl  dying  by  suftbcalion,  or  being  burnt  to 
death,  precipitated  themselves  headlong  from  their  caverns  upon  the 
rocks  below,  where  they  were  dashed  in  pieces ;  or  if  any  escaped 
death  by  the  fall,  they  were  immediately  slaughtered  by  the  brutll 
soldiery.  **  It  is  held  as  unquestionably  true,”  says  l*errin,  “  amongH 
the  Waldenses  dwelling  in  die  adjacent  vallies,  that  more  than  three 
thousand  persons,  men  and  w’omcn,  belonging  to  the  valley  of  Loyifi 
perished  on  this  occasion.  And,  iudeed,  they  were  wholly  exterm* 
tiatcd,  for  that  valley  was  aderwards  peopled  with  new  inhabitanttt 
not  one  family  of  the  Waldenses  having  subsequendy  resided  in  it; 
w  hich  proves  beyond  dispute,  that  all  the  inhabitants,  and  of  bod 
Si'Xi  s,  died  at  that  time.”  Vol.  II.  pp.  218,  219. 

The  Dukes  of  Savoy  hitlierto  liad  c^enerally  discovered  i 
favourahle  inclination  towards  their  Waldensian  subjects,  tid 
in  more  than  one  instance  had  protected  them  against  the  (I^ 
signs  of  their  enemies.  Hut  on  the  ‘25th  of  January,  1655,  i 
puldic  dot'ument,  siuee  known  by  the  title  of  ‘  The  Order  d 
tiastaldo,'  made  its  up|>€aranee,  and  loo  plainly  proved  tb^ 
this  inclination  no  longer  existed.  Gastaldo,  acting  by  the  to* 
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tbority  of  tlic  C^ourt  of  Savoy,  now  influenmi  by  the  pcrsecutin|j 
lionis  \IV.  of  France,  oomioaiuled  all  iiicinbers  of  the  re- 
foriuotl  reliirioM,  without  exception,  inhahUiii!'  or  jiosscjtsinjf 
estates  ill  tlie  places  of  liiiceriie,  Lucenu'tta,  S.  (Fiovaiini,  L#a 
Torre,  Hiibbiana,  and  Fenile,  Cainpi^lione,  lhicheras>io,  and 
S.  Seeondo,  to  witlidraw  within  three  days  id'  the  publication  of 
the  edict,  on  pair,  of  confiscation  of  pro|Mat\  and  death.  It 
HUS  also  declared,  that  in  the  pluivs  to  wliich  they  should  with¬ 
draw,  the  mass  should  be  celebrated,  and  that  ulteinpts  to  dis¬ 
suade  the  Keforimsl  from  turnin*^  Papists,  were  to  subject  the- 
party  to  death.  Fvery  edort  was  employed  by  the  proscribed 
\Valdeiises,  to  a^cl•t  the  blow',  but  in  vain.  ‘  Tlie  only  alterna- 
^  tive  which  remained  for  them,  was  to  abandon  their  houses 

*  and  properties,  and  to  retire  with  their  families,  their  wives 

*  and  cliildren,  ai^ed  parents,  and  helpless  iiibints,  the  halt,  the 
‘  lame,  and  tlie  blind,  to  traverse  the  country  throm^h  the  rain, 

*  snow,  and  ice,  encoinpassed  with  a  thousand  ditHciilties.’  A 
dreadful  tra^vdy  ensued.  'I'lie  valleys  of  I’iediiiont  .beeainc 
attain  the  scene  of  rapine  and  of  blood.  'I'hey  resounded,  not  as 
they  h;ul  been  wont  to  do,  with  the  voice  of  devotion*.'.!  praise, 
but  with  the  cries  of  rullians,  the  shrieks  of  tlie  violated,  the 
Qioaii'*  of  the  wounded,  and  thi'  :;roaii.s  of  the  dylni:^. 

'I  hore  is  one  cirenmstanee  eonneeted  with  this  awful  catas¬ 
trophe,  which  is  hic^hly  ijratifyiny^  to  the  p’liernus  feelint^s.of  the 
mind,  and  retleets  more  true  honour  on  our  own  country,  than 
niaiiy  of  those  incidents  in  its  history,  to  which  its  i^lory  is  sup¬ 
posed  prineipally  to  attach. 

At  lliis  period,  the  ufoverimieut  of  Kni^land  was  iii  the  hands 
of  Oliver  (Vomwvll,  who,  on  receivinij;  the  intelligence  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy’s  proceeding's  ag^ainst  the  Waldonscs,  cm* 
ployed  the  pen  of  Milton,  then  liis  Latin  Scvrctftrjf  as  IVo- 
li'clor,  and  addressed  tlie  most  cariH*st  appeals  to  the  Protestant 
jirinces  of  Fnropc,  to  interest  tlicmsclv<*s  on  behalf  of  the  pre- 
seeuted  Piedmontese,  lie  appointed  a  day  of  humiliatton  to 
Ihj  observed  thronu;hout  the  kingdom,  and  patronised  a  national 
eolleeiion  in  aiil  of  the  sidVerers.  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  a  man 
who  Was  well  ipialified  for  so  important  a  mission,  was  des¬ 
patched  hy  him  to  the  Courts  of  France  and  Savoy,  to  ne- 
t^otinte  for  the  interests  of  the  Waldeiist's.  We  refer  our 
readers  to  the  lettei*s  whicli  were  composed  hy  Milton  on  Ih’w 
occasion  ;  they  rellect  th«  hig^hest  praise  on  his  name,  and  at¬ 
tach  no  sncall  portion  of  true  inag;naniinity  on  the  Protector, 
by  whose  cuiiimand  they  were  written.  Power  thus  exerted,  is 
a  ijodlike  (p.i'dlity.  The  annals  of  history  arc  90111  paratively 

•  An  office  which  corresponded  to  that  of  *  Secretory  of  State  for 
foreign  Atfairs,*  in  our  own  time. 
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hurrcn  of  such  iiici<lciits  in  the  lives  of  princes.  NVhdlerer  be 
the  sciitiiiienls  entcrtuinci.1  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  all  renccUn^ 
ineii  must  utiiti*  \u  applumliii:^  his  conduct  on  behalf  of  the 
Wall  lenses,  ainlin  pronounciiij' it  to  he  a  lesson  worthy  of  bcintj 
impresseil  on  the  mimls  of  all  princes.  The  insertion  oi  Milton’s 
letters  in  this  work,  cannot  fail  %>f  proetirini^  lor  the  AiitlHn*  the 
thanks  of  his  readers.  They  constitute  no  inconsideralile  part 
of  its  value. 

'I’he  details  of  this  last  |H'rseciition,  conclude  (he  work.  ]\Ia- 
terials  mic;ht,  we  apprehnnl,  he  obtained  without  much  didiculty 
for  a  continuation  of  the  work  to  a  later  period.  Mr.  tiones  has 
<pio(ed  a  passaii^e  (Vol.  ll.  p.  IdK,)  from  Kurnett’s  la'ttcrs  from 
Italy,  c  ontaining;  an  ac'count  of  about  600  |)ersons  of  dilferent 
sc'xes  and  aj^es  liavim^  passed  through  C^oire,  in  Switzerland, 
in  April  1(W6,  who  desenihed  themselves  us  *  inhabitants  of  a 
‘  valley  in  I'yrol,  beloni^ini'  mostly  to  (he  archbishopric  of 
‘  Saltzbury;h  — Cl  remnant  of  the  ob/  II  aldenHCM,'  >Vc  hare 
now  before  us,  “  .\n  Account  of  (he  .'snilei  in;;s  of  the  IVrsecutcd 
“  Protestants  in  the  Archbishopric  ol  Saltzburijh,**  who,  to  the 
Humber  of  upwards  of  twenty  thousand.  wt*re  banished  by  the 
archbishop  from  his  dominions  in  1761,  and  received  into  the 
protection  of  several  cities  in  (iermany.  These  persecuted  per¬ 
sons  were,  it  shiudd  seem,  a  remnant  of  the  Waldcnses,  and  might 
have  j)roperly  engai'Otl  our  Author’s  attention. 

We  sincerely  regret  that  the  first  edition  of  the  work  was 
overlooked  by  us  ;  we  have  endeavoured  by  an  early  notice  of 
the  improved  volumes,  to  make  amends  for  our  apparent  though 
unintentional  nei^lect.  'I  bis  improved  edition  will,  we  hope,  be 
speedily  exhausted  as  the  lormei*.  would  then  advise  i 

careful  revision  of  those  parts  which  hear  some  matks  of  haste. 

*  Open  up  the  scriptures,’  is  notan  Knglish  idiom:  it  occurs 
more  than  once  in  thc‘se  volumes.  The  year  1414  is  inserted 
Vol.  11.  p.  *210,  instead  of  14H4.  Svlvesler  is  stated  to  have 
been  *  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  (’onstantine  the  (jieit, 

•  about  the  year  060.’  (Vol.  ll.  p.  21).  Constantine  died  is 
;437,  as  is  correctly  staled  in  another  part  of  the  history.  Two 
useful  maps  aecompany  the  voltimes,  and  an  Appendix  of  im 
portant  papers  is  added  as  proofs  and  illustrations. 

Art.  IV.  A  Dcicription  of  the  Collection  of  Ancient  Marbles^  in  tk 
IhilUh  Museum  ;  with  Engravings  Part  I.  ito.  Price  ll.  5s.  Large 
Paper,  ll.  1:5s.  (}.  and  W.  Nicol ;  Miller;  Longman  and  Co.  181i 
Part  II.  Price  21.  ICs.  Gd.  Large  Paper,  31.  ISs.  Gd.  1815. 

4  8  the  description  of  the  Terracottas  may  he  considered  ft 
the  first,  ^licse  volumes  come  as  the  second  and  third  of 
a  work  wliicli  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  aod, 
ill  jl5  department,  ina^l  valuable,  (liat  have  been  produced  i* 
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X\\m  country.  To  what  extent  the  series  may  reach,  there  can 
hardly  he  a  conjecture,  as  the  grand  national  re|)ository  is  con - 
tinu  iUy  .luginenting  its  treasures  of  ancient  art,  and  is  likely  to 
anirnieiil  them  indefinitely.  As  it  now  appears  that  liord  Kl- 
jr’m's  Marbles  are  tlestined  to  this  receptacle,  there  will  be  add¬ 
ed,  at  a  single  intlnx,  enongli  to  occupy  years  of  the  elegant 
labours  of  the  artists.  Anil  then,  if  our  countrymen  of  taste 
•ihould  obtain  progressively  still  greater  facility  and  privilege 
of  access  and  temporary  residence  in  the  regions  once  so 
strangely  crowded  with  works  of  genius,  there  will  he  a  con¬ 
tinual  process  of  resurrection  of  inhumed  and  forgotten  heaii- 
ties,  a  considerable  proportion  of  w'liich  may  be  expected  to  take 
their  pl:ice  in  this  pantheon,  to  receive  tile  homage  of  taste, and 
the  fl  at  (erics  of  the  fashionable  affectation  of  taste,  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  fogs  and  smoke. 

In  the  anticipation  of  so  long  and  rich  a  suoeession  of  snb- 
joets  for  description  and  representation,  the  lovers  of  fine  art 
will  be  gratified  that  the  work  undertaken  for  multiplying  the 
images  of  them,  has  commenced  with  an  accuracy  and  elegance 
which  have  given  an  assurance,  and  imposed  on  the  conductors 
an  ordigation  of  excellence  throiigliont  the  progress.  While 
excessive  sumptuonsness  is  avoidi'd,  the  work  is  very  strongly 
characterized  hy  skill,  and  taste,  and  industrious  accuracy.  The 
artists  evidently  feel  themselves  to  he  much  upon  their  re8|>on- 
sibilily,  and  wish  the  performance  to  he  such  as  they  would  be 
willing  to  have  *their  naiiu^s  associated  with  for  perpetuity. 

The  work  of  draughtsman  appears  to  he  exclusively  performed 
hy  Mr.  Alexander ;  tlie  engravers  are  numerous;  Armstrong, 
Picart,  Hromley,  Scriven,  Skelton,  'riiomson,  G.  Cooke,  Scott, 
Hurnett,  Wedgwood,  Worthington,  Moses,  Ike.  kc.  The  plates 
arc  partly  in  the  line,  and  partly  in  the  doited  manner,  the 
majority  probably  in  the  former  ;  and  many  of  them,  in  both  the 
manners,  display  in  an  eminent  ilegree  a  workmanship  at  once 
refined  and  vigorous.  There  are  a  few,  a  very  few,  which  wc 
might  have  wished  to  see  more  patiently  and  minutely  laboured  ; 
and  there  are  several  which  appear  to  display  the  very  utmost 
attainable  perfection  of  the  art.  The  deseriber’s  part  of  the 
work  is  brief,  sensible,  unaffected,  and  learned.  In  many  of  the 
instances  we  are  sorry  there  are  not,  instead  of  the  l)lank  pa|>er, 
a  few  more  sentences  of  what  may  be  called  nrtistical  criticism. 
Many  persons  who  will  be  gratifietl  to  possess  the  work  for 
its  heiuty,  arc  not  so  deep  rn  rir/w,  but  that  they  would  be 
thankful  for  a  little  aid  from  the  adepts,  in  exercising  their 
judgeineui  and  taste.  The  present  Editor  and  Commentator 
could  talk  hy  the  liour  on  the  merits  or  defects  of  any  one  of 
the  sculptures  here  represented,  and  has  talked,  no  doubt,  to 
ilte  amount  of  volumes  upon  them  : — why  might  he  not  as  well 
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have*  rfcoll«TU‘il  a  feu  more  of  the  best  of  his  ohsorvatioiis,  for 
ih^  printer,  as  have  left  us  so  many  vacant  paijcs  ?  Was  it 
ihroii^lit  that  even  Unhner's  typ  )ii;rapliy  is  too  honu'ly  a  thing 
to  appear,  except  in  tin*  most  reslrietetl  pi  unity,  in  sncli  fine 
company  ?  Hut  there  seems  to  he  a  prevailing  notion  among 
the  K»litor>  of  luioks  of  prints,  lirai  tin*  less  the  information 
conveyed  hy  the  letler-prrS',  tin*  more  interest  there  will  lie  in 
looking  at  the  plates.  Oris  it  n  fancy  that  any  eonsiderahle 
cpiaiitity  of  words  woiihl  give  the  hook  the  inelegant  appearance 
of  being  meant  to  he  of  some  use  ?  A  niiiuher  of  nanarks  occur 
here  and  tlua  e  in  these  lirief  nolua  s,  respieting,  for  instance, 
the  ihstinelive  eharaeterislii’s  of  the  more  ancient  ami  the  later 
style  ofseulptun^  uliieh  might,  advaniageonsly  to  the  reader 
of  taste,  liiive  been  eon.-.idei  ahly  ainplilieil.  Anti  oeeasioii  might 
have  Imm‘11  taken  to  say  something  on  llie  piineiples  aceording 
to  which  the  grtail  ancient  artists  proctaaltal  in  imitating  nature 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  tlnai  ah  unioning  Ina* :  for  it  is  per- 
iectly  obvious  to  the  most  nnsehoolial  inspector  o  a  set  of 
prints  like  this,  that  tlmse  worknnai  h.ul  but  a  \eiy  partial 
respect  lor  nature  and  reality.  Take,  for  e\  un  *le,  finite  xi  of 
partly  a  most  noble  and  sublime  head  of  llerenles.  Kvery 
observer  tnnst  bi*  instantaneously  struck  with  the  <‘onim  unliug 
majesty  of  the  speetuele ;  hut  uenrly  as  iiiuiuMliate  will  lie  his 
perception  or  rellection  that,  though  it  is  iiidetMl  a  liiimaii  face, 
in  the  sense  that  it  has  each  of  the  lealures  constituting  that 
object,  it  is  altogether  unlike  any  human  visagt*  In?  <*vt‘r  saw 
or  is  likel>  to  see,  and  greatly  unlike,  in  all  prohahilify,  any 
face  the  artist  himself  ever  beheld.^  lie  will  proininee  it  there¬ 
fore  to  l»e  a  ipiite  iinn  itural  lignre,  hut  at  the  same  time 
something  nobha*  tlian  Natnrt*  could  ever  protince.  'i'liesaine 
peree[>tion,  tliongh  perhaps  in  a  somewhat  less  degrta?,  of  de¬ 
cided  iiidikiMit^s  to  nature  and  reality,  will  he  fell  in  looking 
at  another  head  ol  llereiih's,  part  \i,  phtti*  \i.vi,and  at  a  head 
of  the  bearded  Ifaedins,  pititt'  \\i\.  These  are  youtlifnl  coun- 
t»*nanct*s,  and  of  such  a  hind,  us  well  as  degn‘e,  of  beauty, 
as  he  knows  In*  should  seek  in  \aiii  among  living  men.  .Much 
ol  the  same  impression,  ol  an  aliandonmeiit  of  real  nature,  will 
hiMuadc  hy  the  noble  ideal  head  of  \ioinvr,  plate  \\v,  in  which 
he  is  represented  with  the  withered  wrinkled  appearance  of  very 
old  age,  hut  with  a  mould  of  features  which  will  recall  to  the 
beholder's  imagination  no  countenance  ho  ever  saw,  while  it  will 
strike  him  us  exactly  the  right  form  to  have  lieeii  inhabitetl  by 
siicli  a  spirit.  ’I  he  lOditor  judges  this  to  he  su|ieri()r  to  all 
know'll  image's  formeil  hy  ancient  genius  as  memorials,  not  au¬ 
thor  ueil  like  noses,  of  tile  great  poet. 

•  It  is  well  kuo»'L\*  says  the  Editor,  ‘  that  the  ancients  were  not  in 
i%064CSsiou  of  unv  act^uil  portrait  of  llomer,  and  that,  ;i.s  has  l>cea 
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remarked  by  Pliny,  all  the  rci  'osentations  of  biiu  were  only  idcaU 
Bui  altboupb  imaginary,  these  porlrniu  were  conceived  with  a  just 
uuJ  perfect  knowledge  of  his  character,  and  with  an  appropriate 
cMndeur  of  design ;  indeed  the  most  enthusijKtic  admirers  of  this 
poet  could  >careely  wish  to  see  him  represented  otherwise  .than  as 
wc  here  bcliold  him.  'J'liis  valuable  specimen  of  ancient  art  is  execu¬ 
ted  in  the  very  finest  style,  and  is  in  high  nreservation,  a  very  small 
portion  of  tlie  nose  being  the  only  part  which  is  modern.  It  w:w 
round  among  some  ruins,  on  tlic  site  of  tiuj  ancient  city  of  Haiic,  iu 
the  year  IT^^O.* 

'flure  is  a  mixture  of  gratilication  and  mortifieationin  lookini^ 
at  such  huinati  forms  as  some  of  those  in  this  work.  It  is  Hat- 
lering  to  see  what  the  human  lineanuMits  im*  capable  of;  bat 
considerably  mortifyiuij:  to  observe  tlie  pahiable  faet,  (bat  the 
human  visage  lias  not  actually  liap|»«‘mMl,  iu  one  instance  iu  mil¬ 
lions,  if  in  any  instance,  to  realise  the  high  i<it‘:il  .‘orm  of  <ligiii(y 
or  of  grace.  It  is  really  a  very  marvellous  tliiiig  to  ndlect  on, 
that  a  beauty  and  a  grandeur  of  conformation  wbicli  tinman 
hands  have  so  oftmi  worked  out  of  a  block  of  stone,  should 
most  rarely  or  never  be  fouml  in  the  living  existeiiee  of  (hat 
race  whose  form  is  the  prototype  for  all  this  excellence  in  art; 
tint  man  should  he  aide  to  make  images  of  himself  of  far  nobler 
as|H»et  tliiiii  dial  in  whieli  Nature  ever  in  tkes  /iim,  orev.  rvfill 
make  him,  while  the  race  is  mortal.  What  may  he  his  form  on 
being  made  a  second  time  from  tlie  dust,  it  is  in  vain  to  conjec¬ 
ture.  H  it  wen*  supposed,  (but  we  are  infinitely  far  from  bein^ 
willing  to  suppose,)  that  the  re-created  and  immortal  botlies  of 
good  men  will  lie  modified  to  any  form  and  lineaments  analogous 
to  ihe  present  corpiireal  frame,  it  would  be  s  anewliat  pleasing, 
as  relative  to  this  antieipatioii,  to  observe  the  wonderful  capabi^ 
iitivH  of  tinvse  general  lininuii  lineaments,  as  exemplified  in  the 
finest  works  id’  art. 

i'liere  ean  at  the  same  time  be  no  doubt  that  tln*se  ancient  ar¬ 
tists,  while  they  aspired  to  and  attained  somiUhiiig  superior  to 
all  the  real  ohjtx'ts  around  them,  iiid  actually  bidioUl  liner  moflels 
nt  the  human  eunnteiiaiice,  than  are  ordinarily  to  he  found  in  this 
]mrt  of  the  world  in  this  later  course  of  time.  Among  these 
inarbb's  are  several  purporting  to  be,  and  admitted  by  (he  cri¬ 
tics  ill  ur(  as  ))rohaldy  being,  por(rai(s.  'Tliere  are  heads  of 
Pericles,  Hippocrates,  Feriaiider,  iiid  K  pic  urns,  and  several  of 
tlicin,  cs|iecially  the  last  very  digiiiiied  one,  are  well  adapted  to 
Ultimate  that  lieads  and  visages  were  east  in  a  finer  mould  at 
diat  time  of  day  than  now’. 

A  smalltT  mimber  of  female  eHigies  than  of  those  of  gods,  men, 

I  •uid  lanns,  are  |)resented  in  this  exhibition.  And,  though  there 
arc  s<*\eral  very  beautiful  or  digiiiiieti  coiintenaiiees,  (hey  do  not 
(he  s]>eetator  so  much  as  the  stronger  tril>e  of  personages. 
■  ksy  display  less,  wc  think,  of  the  ideal  beauty  on  which  we 
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ht?e  rpmarketl,  than  their  male  conuR'crs.  As  whole  fi^^iires, 
&ume  of  them  are  of  exuuisite  form,  espeeially  the  Venus,  plait 
VIII.  of  I.  which  is  almost  inaj^ically  enj^ravetl  hy  Picarl 
The  countenunce,  however,  wouhl  not  strike  ns  as  elaimin<^  a 
hii^hcr  epithet  than  that  of  very  pretty  ;  it  would  not  excite  the  idea  I 
of  an  nndetinahle  and  superhuman  ti^race  and  power.  There  are 
aeveral  Minervas,  hut  hy  m»  means  of  the  first  order  of  excel-  A  ^ 
lence.  There  are  s«»veral  Fauns  of  fine  form  ;  hut  it  reipiires 
no  small  ileijree  of  classical  perversion  of  taste,  to  take  any  stroni^ :  ^ 
impression  of  human  heauty  beset  with  tail,  horns,  and  pointed  N 
ears.  'I'he  whole  conception  appears  to  us  a  very  det^raded  part 
of  the  elegant  pac^an  iinaf^ination  :  it  is  exactly  to  that  iinai^iiia- 
tion,  what  tln'se  appendages  are  to  the  fiii^nre  itself,  which  inaj 
otherwise  he  tine,  both  in  shape  and  face:  not  always  however 
in  face;  the  I/iuichin*'  Faun,;>/(j/e  xxiv.  purl  ii.  is  a  disy^usling 
ohjiTt,  presented  in  an  admirable  enufravint;. 

A  consi«h‘rahle  nuniher  of  tin;  marbles  are  bas-reliefs,  and  these 
peiUTidly  represent  i^ronps  of  objects.  ^Several  of  these  we  ^ 
should  diHMU  of  very  trivial  \al'ae,  excepting;  as  siipplyin«^  some  t 
particle  of  iidormation  respectiin;  ancient  costume  or  mythology,  ^  ! 
us  they  are  totally  dt'stituteof  all  reeomineniiations  4)f  the  nature 
of  excellence  of  form,  lint  several  of  them  are  bold  and  stri¬ 
king  sculptures,  es|M*cially  Castor  inanat;insj  a  fiery  horse,  and 
the  ('entaur  Nessns  carrying  olV  Deianira.  'riiere  arc  a 
number  of  candelabra,  ornamental  supports  of  tripotU, 
pater le,  fountains,  and  vases.  One  of  these  last,  plaiewx,  of 
part  I.  is  most  justly  described  as  of  incoinjiarable  excellence; 
and  the  eni^ravini;,  by  Armstrong,  is  worthy  of  it.  Nothing 
ever  cun  exceed  the  consummate  workmanship  of  this  print  ;  and 
no  terms  can  b<'  too  stront^  in  ap|)lause  of  the  industry  which  this  . 
ciifi^raver  must  have  conjoined  with  his  taste  and  talent,  to  aerpiire  ^ 
sueh  a  power  ofexmition. — 'I'he  subject  of  the  sculpture  is  one 
in  which  the  utmost  physical  {graces  are  marie  to  try  their  power 
of  fascinating  throiii;h  a  disi^nstin^  moral  nicdinm.  It  represents 
u  rout  of  Fauns  and  female  Hacchantes,  with  the  addition  of 
a  Satyr,  all  capeiin^  in  the  furious  and  drunken  orc;ies  of  their 
god.  In  commenting  upon  it,  the  Fditor  adverts  to  history. 

‘  The  Dionysitt,  or  orgies  of  Bacchus,  were  instituted  in  comrae 
moration  of  his  conquest  of  India,  and  were  celebrated  in  ditferenl 
parts  of  Greece,  but  were  observed  with  greater  splendour  at  Atheitfi 
perhaps,  than  at  any  other  place.  At  these  festivals  it  was  customary  ^ 
for  the  people  to  imitate  the  followers  of  Bacchus,  and  to  run  about 
the  mountains,  feigning  frenzy,  and  repeatedly  shouting  tiic  name  H 
of  Bacchus.*  H 

lie  repeatedly  gives  within  a  few  sentences,  a  good  portion^ 
of  historical  information.  In  describing  the  handsome  plump  H 
figure  of  the  goiUU*ss  Fortune, /xirf  ii.  plate  xviii,  he  observes, 
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*  Fortune  was  worshipped  in  ver>’  early  limes  by  the  Greeks.  The 
moil  ancient  statue  of  Fortune,  according  to  i’au^anias,  was  that  made 
bv  Bupalus  for  the  people  of  Smyrna,  about  the  GOih  Olympiad.  An 
ancient  letnple  wasdeuicated  to  her  at  Fharo*  in  Messene;  there  was 
also  a  temple  belonging  to  her  at  Thebes  in  Iheotia,  as  well  us  in  se¬ 
veral  other  cities  ;  and  the  decrees  of  the  Greeks  were  usually  made 
in  the  name  and  under  the  sanction  of  good  Fortune. 

•  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  knowledge 
which  the  Greeks  had  of  this  deity,  her  image  never  appears  on  any 
oftliemore  ancient  Greek  medals;  and  indeed  of  the  numerous  figures 
of  her  now  extant  botli  in  marble  and  bronze,  not  one  app^'ars  to  be 
of  high  antiquity.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Roman  Lmperors 
that  the  worsliip  of  this  goddess  was  universally  established  ARcr 
this  perioti  one  of  the  most  common  figures  on  tne  Greek  a  ul  Roman 
coins!,  was  that  of  Fortune ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  great  ascendency 
which  she  was  believed  by  the  Romans  to  have  over  the  interesu  of 
luankind,  no  less  than  twenty-five  temples  were  erected  to  her 
at  Rome.* 


In  notes,  a  great  ninnher  of  apposite  (|Uotations  are  made 
from  the  ancient  poets  and  liistoriuns,  illustrative  of  the  attri- 
buUNoftho  gods,  and  other  circumstances  connected  with  the 
figiins  in  (lie  plates  ;  and  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  is  evinced 
with  the  Italian  and  F'reucli  works  on  ancient  art. 

*rhe  restorations,  as  they  are  callml,  of  the  sculptures,  are  care¬ 
fully  pointed  out )  they  are  indicatoil  also,  very  adroitly,  by  the 
engravers.  Several  of  them  arc  pronounced  erroneous,  and  with 
the  most  evident  justice  in  one  or  two  instances,  es|R‘cially  in 
the  statue  of  the  Laughing  Faun. 

Most  of  the  tine  heads  here  exhihited,  are  tenninal^  the  gods 
themselves  being  content  f\>r  their  iin  iges  lo  form  the  decorated 
tops  of  posts  to  mark  boundaries.  And  few  things  can  give  a 
more  lively  idea  of  the  ditVerence  of  economy  belwoeii  the  clissic 
times  and  regions  and  ours,  as  to  the  familiar  snrronndiiig  exlii- 
hitiun  of  objects,  than  that  so  much  beauty  and  sublimity  could 
he  atforded  to  be  employed  for  such  a  purpose. 

We  should  have  been  pleased  by  any  intimation,  that  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  this  most  elegant  work,  will  not  be  slower  than  is  in»tis- 
)H.'nsal)ly  necessary  for  insuring  in  every  part  of  it  the  same  ex¬ 
cellence  of  execution  tliat  has  been  displayed  thus  far. 


Art.  V.  Proxpecius  of  a  Poly^lott  PibfCt  in  Oije  Volume,  4to.  or  in 
lour  Volumes  of  a  Focket  Size;  comprising  the  Hebrew  Text, 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  New  Testament  in  Syriac,  the 
iRptuagint  and  (ireck  Testament,  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  English 
\er8ion.  London,  Hagster,  (printed  by  K.  Waifs,  Broxbourne,) 
pp.  3‘i.  12  no.  (traiLs.  181G. 


I  HIS  Prospectus  presents  an  explanation  of  the  general  Plan  of 
^  the  \\  ork.  Specimens  in  each  language,  and  the  whole  of  the 
rvtacci,  wiili  aa  Appendix,  describing  a  Supplementary  Volume, 
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cntiUfd  ScRiPTUtE  Harmony;  being  a  coiicorilance  of  near  //o^ 
n  Million  of  References,  by  the  editors  of  the  French  Latin  Vulgate, 
and  (icmian  Hibles,  nnd  from  Itlayney,  Canne,  Scott,  Itrown,  uad 
others:  printed  so  as  to  interpage  with  any  part  of  the  above  Pol 
glutt  Bible,  or  to  be  used,  ns  u  distinct  tvork,  with  any  edition  of  t 
Holy  Scriptures.* 

Tbiit  beautiful  littb'  pamphlet  unfolds  a  plan  of  typogri 
pbical  comhimtiioiif  for  udaptint;  the  )>r(»posed  work  to  the 
diilerent  taste  and  eonvenience  of  readers,  whieb  surprises  usbj 
its  ingenuity  us  imicb  as  it  pleases  us  by  its  usefulness.  And  m 
to  the  work  its«  If,  it  is  impossible  in  our  opinion,  for  any 
Christian  seboliir  to  refrain  from  highly  ajiproving  it.  It  is 
true  that  it  does  not  rise  to  the  eonstruetion  of  a  Polyglott  that 
ahouhl  answer  all  the  purposes  of  critical  study,  that  should 
imbody  with  Walton’s  vast  work  the  Versions  discovered  sinct 
his  time,  and  that  should  accompany  them  with  utihnidia  cor 
responding  to  the  present  state  of  OritMital  and  IFiblieal  learning 
Such  a  INdyglott  is  an  object  of  desin*,  but  hardly  of  ho|)e. 
Private  resources  cannot  be  expected,  that  shall  ho  able  to 
iiccom]dish  it.  We  must  wait  till  better  limes  and  nobler 
patriotism  shad  ap})ly  parliamentary  mmtifieeiKas  and  tiie  re 
soiiret's  of  royalty,  t(»  literary  and  (Mirislian  objects,  upon  t 
broader  scale  tlian  has.yrt  been  known. 

'riie  plan  of  tbis  proposed  publication  such,  th  tt  each 
]Uirchaser  may,  at  his  option,  have  eitlicr  t'’e  Original  TextJ 
and  the  Versions  mentioned  in  thc'l'itle  of  ti  e  l^rosp^ctus,  pre- 
M'Utcd  to  his  eye  in  paralh'l  rohimns,  npcMi  a  (ponto  page 
the  same  printoil  separately,  yet  capable  ol  oeing  variously  com 
bincil  in  con|des,  so  as  to  make  Wnw  (ImKieriinu  pocket  volumes, 
'rite  complete  </Mor/o  volume  will  bepublislied  in  parts,  amount 
ing  to  five  guineas  in  the  whole;  and  the  small  form  is  to  be 
puhlislied  in  the  same  way,  i»ut  its  total  amount  will  hi*  about  six 
pounds,  'riic  types  are  cxipiisitcly  heaiitifnl.  'riie  margintl 
rofereiiees  annexed  to  the  Knglish  \  ersion,  include  the  usutl 
diversities  ol  rendering  whieli  onr  translators  thought  it  advi* 
snide  to  give;  and  a  series  of  parallel  or  elucidatory  |)assage*. 
the  plan  of  which,  with  respect  to  its  novelty,  its  jndicionsness^ 
and  its  utility,  merits  high  eommendation.  There  is  one  point 
on  which  we  feel  some  objection.  We  regret  the  intention  of 
l^riuting  the  Syriac  Vcriion  in  Hohrcic  lettiTs.  It  is  a  very 
idle  economy  in  any  scliolur,  to  save  himself  the  tro(d)le  of 
learning  the  Syriac  alphabet  nnd  points;  and  the  langua^ 
when  priiited'in  Hebrew’  cbaructers,  always  a)>pears  to  us  dis 
gnised  and  obseured.  There  is  one  eonsideiation,  however, 
which  may  liiive  iiitlucnced  the  Publisher  in  this  arrangement; 
namely,  the  diOiculty  of  printing  a  due  quantity  of  matter  ii 
the  Syriac  letters,  in  order  to  preserve  uniformity  in  the  pages 
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Art.  Vr.  A  PracticMl  TreaiUe  on  Gas  Li^ht ;  cxliibiting  a  lumuiary 
l)eicrIptio!i  ot'  the  Apparaius  ami  Mnchiiiery  l)csl  calculateU  for 
iliuminuting  Streets.  Houses,  nnd  Manufaclorictt,  with  Carburetted 
Hviirogcn  or  Coal  (las ;  witli  Ucniarks  on  tlie  Utility,  Safety*  and 
gener  J  Nature  of  this  now  Branch  of  Civil  Economy.  By  Frede- 
rick  Accuni.  Sccoiul  Edition,  j>p.  UK).  Ackerman,  1815. 

g()()N  uficr  (lie  imfr*re  and  properties  of  elastic  fluids  were 
^  romlereil  fiimili  ir  to  tho  public  mind,  and  when  every  oiio 
cime  to  know  that  waliT  is  coinposcil  of  oxygen  and  Itydrogen, 
it  was  sugx^‘sted  whether  the  river  Thames  might  not  he  made 
use  of  as  tiie  grand  source  of  illumination  to  the  streets  of 
Loudon,  hy  the  separation  of  the  hydrogenous  or  inflammable 
principle  of  its  waters,  nnd  the  conveyduce  of  such  principle 
ihroiigli  the  several  parts  of  the  Town.  In  that  case,  ‘  setting 
‘  the 'riiaines  on  tire,’  would  have  luvn  actually  accomplished,  and 
we  must  have  sought  for  some  other  proverbial  banter  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  stupidity.  'Fhe  project  of  cftecting  the  purpose  of  ligliting 
liondun  liy  means  of  coal,  w  ould  not  seem  tpiite  so  far-fetched,  as 
the  one  just  referre«l  to  ;  yet,  thirty  years  ago,  it  would  have  ap- 
)>eared  as  being  grountletl  on  almost  as  much  of  philosophical 
extravagance.  At  present,  however,  the  public  talk  of  coal 
gas  light  with  as  much  familiarity,  and  as  much  knowledge  too, 
as  ut  the  light  from  candles  and  lamps. 

Mr.  Aeeiim  commences  the  treatise  l>eforc  us,  with  a  slight 
dissertation  upon  a  suliject  which  might  at  first  sight  seem  irre¬ 
lative  to  the  proposetl  suhjeet  of  discussion ;  and  indeed  there 
is  some  little  ajipearance  of  book-making  in  the  preliminary 
matter  i es|>ecting  lamps  and  candies.  It  must,  however,  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  this  discussion  serves  to  familiarize  the  mind  of  the 
reailer  with  the  general  theory  an<l  principle  of  combustion,  and 
ts  such,  it  has  not  imjnopcrly  found  a  place  in  a  popular  treatise 
like  the  present. 

Our  .Author,  then,  having  first  announced  t!ie  assumption  that 
flame  is  constituted,  in  all  cases,  hy  the  combustion  of  n  gaseous 
fluid  called  hytirogeii,  and  that  light  is  more  or  less  perfect,  as 
tins  combustion  is  more  or  less  complete,  jiroceeds  to  consider 
the  action  of  eandlc  and  lamps  in  furnishing  this  material;  and 
tins  investigation  leails  him  to  a  statement  of  the  comparative 
tdvanlages  of  wax  candles,  tallow  candle's,  and  lamps  of  oil, 
^•tli  (lie  principles  upon  which  depends  their  difterence  in  illu- 
muiating  power.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  some  curiotity,  and  may 
he  made  the  subject  of  nightly  observation,  we  shall  extract  some 
of  Mr.  Aecum’s  own  statements  on  this  head. 

*  There  arc  tlirec  articles  wliich  demand  our  attention  in  the  lamp— 
(  c  oil,  the  wick,  and  the  supply  of  air.  It  is  required  that  the  oil 
ould  be  readily  iaflanomable;  the  office  of  the  wick  aeenii  to  be 
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chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to  convrg  the  oil  hy  capillary  attraction  to  tlM 
place  of  combustion  ;  as  the  oil  is  (lcroinpos€*(l  into  cnrbiiretteil  hydr»l 
gen  gns  and  other  products,  other  oil  succeeds,  and  in  this  >ray  acoJ 
tinusl  current  and  inninlenance  of*  flame  is  ert'ecled.  When  a  candle’ll 
for  the  first  lime  lighted,  n  degree  of  heat  is  given  to  the  wicksiif^l 
ent  fir^t  t(t  melt  and  next  to  decompose  the  tallow  surrounding  its  lowrl 
surface,  and  just  in  this  |)art  the  newly  generated  gas  and  vapour, il 
by  admixture  wilo  the  air,  converted  into  a  blue  flame.  The  tallot 
now  hquified  as  fast  ns  it  boils  aw  ay  at  the  top  of  the  wick,  is  by  tk 
capillary  attraction  of  the  same  wick,  drawm  up  to  supply  the  place 
what  is  consumed  by  the  cotton,  'fho  congeries  of  capillary  tube 
which  form  the  wick,  is  black,  becau^e  it  is  converted  into  coal;  a  nr- 
eumstance  comtnon  to  it  Mth  all  other  vegetable  and  animal  substnnen, 
when  part  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  wnich  enter  into  their  composite 
hoxiiiff  been  acted  upon  hy  combustiorit  the  remainder  and  other  fid 
parts  are  by  any  means  U'hatex'cr  cv\^red  and  dej ended  from  the  actim 
of  the  air.  In  tliis  case  the  burning  substance  owes  its  protection  te 
the  surrounding  flame.  For  when  the  wick,  by  the  continual  wasllr; 
of  the  tallow,  becomes  too  long  to  support  itself  in  a  perpendicular 
situation,  the  top  of  it  iirojects  out  of  tl»e  cone  formed  by  the  flane, 
and  thus  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  is  ignited,  loses  iti 
blackness,  and  is  converted  into  ashes;  but  that  part  of  the  combust- 
blc  which  is  successively  rendered  volatile  by  the  heat  of  the  flame, ii 
not  all  burnt,  but  part  of  it  escapes  in  the  form  of  smoke  through  th# 
middle  of  the  flame,  because  that  part  cannot  come  in  contact  ivith  tk 
oxyt^cn  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere :  hence  it  follows,  that  vcitht 
iarf^e  xvick  and  large  jLime^  this  waste  of  combiutible  matter  is propvf' 
tionahly  much  gmi/cr,  than  with  a  small  xvick  and  with  a  small  fanu. 
In  fact,  when  tlie  wick  is  not  greater  than  a  single  thread  or  cotton,  thr 
flame,  though  very  small,  is  peculiarly  bright  and  free  from  smoke, 
whereas  in  lamps  witli  very  large  wicks,  such  os  are  often  siispenrW 
before  butclier’s  shops,  or  with  those  of  the  lamplighters,  the 
smoke  is  very  offensive,  and  in  a  great  measure  eclipses  the  light  o' 
the  flame.’  pp.  14,  15. 

It  will  he  seen,  by  this  account,  that  candles  arc  in  fact  lamp*, 
with  this  difVercncc,  that  the  conibnsiihle  matter  of  >^hich  the 
latter  are  compost'd,  is  in  a  constant  state  of  fluidity,  while 
tliat  of  the  it>rmcr  becomes  fluid  only  at  or  near  the  |>oint  of  if* 
nitioii;  and  that  the  desirable  qualities  of  candles  arc,  that  thff 
should  he  constituted  of  materials  siifliciently  fusible  tofurnisbi 
|H)inl  of  fluidiiY  for  ignition,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  im< 
U)o  reatlily  converted  into  hiiruing  matter.  The  superiority  o( 
wail  over  tallow  candies,  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  possible  to  hufi 
a  larger  (|uuiitity  of  fluid  hy  means  of  a  smaller  wick,  inasiuiKk 
as  the  compact  and  It'ss  fusible  nature  of  the  wax,  occasions i 
cup  to  he  formed  lor  the  n  tention  of  the  melted  portion, 
thus  affords  a  regular  uuiuterrupted  sup|dy  of  coiuhustible  intt* 
ter,  while  the  wick  being  small,  a  less  formation  of  sooty  to^ 
carbonaceous  substance  takes  place,  and,  consequently,  there  h 
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>  a  more  clear  uiul  ilofulei!  eoinbusiion.  It  is  loo  on  account  of 
rdfi  ill,,  (hinncss  of  the  wick,  that  caiuncs  made  of  wax  do  not  re- 
Siiuirc  to  he  snutVed.  As  the  wick  lenv^h(‘ns,  the  liirht  indeed  bc- 
\^nies  h*ss  vivid  and  clear,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  tallow  can- 
^  -]illt*s  "ith  a  larp*.  wick,  hut  when  its  lenii^lh  ‘  hecomt's  too  ^rcat 
A  for  the  vertic  il  position,  it  bends  on  one  side ;  and  its  ex* 
w  f'oniinif  in  contact  tcith  the  air,  is  burnt  to  ashes* 

V  improvement  in  the  inode  of  burning;  tallow  candU^s  has  been 

.\,i^^tcd  ;  namely,  that  of  |)laeint;  them  in  an  inclined  |>o- 
tubf-P"  silioii,  that  the  llaine  inii^ht  rise  j)cr|)endicnlarly  troin  the  upfier 
Of-p.fe  Htleol’tlie  wick  so  inclineil,  and  thus  occasion  a  projtHition  of 
the  extremity  of  the  wick  into  the  air,  by  which  it  would  lie 
I  nnit  to  ashes  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wick  of  a  wax  candle. 
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Ami  in  order  to  prevent  the  ji^utterinp^or  runnini^  down  of  the  tal- 
]<)a  from  this  position,  an  apparatus  has  been  contrived  :  w'c  can¬ 
not  here  however  alTord  room  to  particularize  it. 

These  several  metliods  of  procurinfl^  ltj?bl>  "  til  be  re- 

iiiarkcd,  more  or  less  interfered  with,  and  the  procured  illu¬ 
mination  more  or  less  interrupted,  by  the  media  through 
which  the  process  is  elleeteil ;  hut  in  the  case  of  ^as-lii^lits  the 
iiiaehinery  and  the  product  arc  so  entirely  separate,  that  the 
illlrl  is  produced  witliont  any  impediment — complete,  and  at 
once.  \Vli»*ther,  therefore,  oil,  or  tallow,  or  wax,  or  coal, 
Ih>  employed  as  the  material  of  illumination,  the  principle  is  iden¬ 
tical,  and  hy  varying  the  material  we  only  vary  the  mode  of 
producin';  and  inilamin^  the  same  sort  of  gaseous  product. 

Till*  si^cond  division  of  Mr.  Accuin’s  work,  treats  more  im- 
inetliately  and  particularly  of  the  substance  from  which  the 
is  produced. 

Pit  coal  is  divisible  into  three  classes.  The  first  is  prin- 
tipally  made  up  of  bitumen  ;  it  takes  fire  easily,  and  burns 
briskly,  but  docs  not  swell  and  form  itself  into  coke.  Most 
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of  the  coal  from  the  \Ve»st  of  England,  is  of  this  class,  ami 
it  is  burnt  chielly  in  inland  counties.  It  is  well  adafited  for 
the  gas  light  illumination  ;  it  recpiircs  less  heat  to  he  carbo¬ 
nized  tlian  the  Newcastle  coal,  and  gives  out  less  sulphurated 
hydrogen  during  combustion.  In  the  second  class  of  coal, 
there  is  an  inferior  proportion  of  hitnmen.  These  coals  cake 
together  into  masses  ;  they  reipiirc  more  heat  for  carbonization 
than  those  of  the  first  class,  and  the  carhnretted  hydrogen 
which  they  atVonI,  is  usualiy  loaded  willi  sniphnretted  hydrogen, 
llio  best  and  most  economical  mixture  of  coals  for  domestic 
purposes,  is  two  parts  of  this,  and  one  nart  of  the  first  class. 
I  he  hituminoiis  coals  occasion  a  vivid  ami  blazing  combustion  ; 
the  other  gives  a  more  intense  and  *  permanent  heat.  In  the 
third  class  of  coal,  the  bituminous  principle  is  exceedingly 
•'*canty.  Coals  of  this  class  consist  chietly  of  carboiiacoous, 
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eombinct)  iritli  nuirli  earthy  matter.  They  arc  not  fit  for  tiie 
manafactory  of  eoinhim  cas. 

Willi  rrtjrtnl  to  lli**  orii^iii  iml  cjeolojjical  theory  of  coal, 
cannot  he  expeiied  h»Te  to  eii^ii^c  in  any  iinjuiry  ;  hot  there 
are  noine  faetH  jioiiiied  out  hv  oiir  Author,  fnim  Mr.  I’Minijton's 
lreati*»4‘,  in  ref«Ten<  e  to  the  tri<  k«  of  the  e<»ul  tin<h‘,  to  uhitli 
we  may  he  allowe<l  sliiflitly  to  jnivert.  'I'he  eoils  whieli  are 
taken  from  the  mine  roiiinl  anil  in  lare^e  inasHes,  and  in  the 
same  Htate  |iiil  on  hoard  of  sliips,  are  eapahle  of  yieidinc^  a 
mtieli  larjjer  mea**nre  when  broken  down  into  phaTH  fit  for  tlic 
aaek,  than  when  in  the  pmd.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inferior 
■innll  kind  of  eoul  will  barely  measure  out  the  same  ({»iantity 
as  they  met«‘d  in  the  |M)oI  ,  so  that  when  a  coal  increhnnt,  as 
is  soiiietinu*^  <lonc,  oilers  to  j^ive  sixty  eit^ht  saeks  instead  of 
sixty  tliHM*  to  the  room,  it  must  be  of  the  small  and  inferior 
kind. 

In  coal  sheds,”  (says  Mr.  Kdington,)  **  though  measure  as  well 
as  the  inixin"  of  one  kind  of  coul  with  another  is  ottin  scandalous, 
for  thtf  act  of  parliament  does  nut  take  the  least  notice  of  the  small 
Tncniures.  It  is  a  known  tact,  when  a  fraudulent  dealer  orders  in 
a  room  of  coals,  ft»r  every  ehahlron  of  .  (i  bushels,  if  he  does  not 
send  them  out  at  the  rate  of  VJ  bushels  a^ain,  he  will  he  dissiiiistied 
with  his  measure.  This  is  extremely  hard  upon  the  luu'er  class  of 
people,  who  are  only  able  to  purchase  a  peck  or  half  a  peck  at  a 
time ;  and  let  the  measure  he  ever  3o  bud  they  have  no  incans 
of  redress.” 

Mr.  Kdincton  continues  to  remark,  that  justice  to  the  pur- 
c*hast*r  of  coals  can  he  done  only  by  the  Ley^islaturc  ordering 
the  sale  in  all  iiistanns  to  be  by  weight,  and  not  by  mea¬ 
sure. 

Immediately  siihHc<)uent  to  the  above  dissertations,  a  short 
analy.sis  of  which  we  have  presented  to  our  readers,  the  trea¬ 
tise  licforo  us  tjives  ‘  a  sketi  h  of  the  rise  and  proijrcss  of  the 

*  discovery  and  application  of  coal-gas,  as  a  substitute  for  pro- 

*  curing  artificial  light.’  Mr.  Murdoch  seems  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  to  bring  the  new  mode  of  applying 
coal-gas  to  the  puriK>sc  of  illumination  into  |>raetice,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Clegg,  of  ^laiichester,  has  the  principal  merit  as  it  re¬ 
gards  the  construction  and  application  of  the  requisite  machi- 
iw'ry.  t)ur  Author  has  cntcreu  into  several  calculations,  in  order 
t(*  prove  that  the  gas-light  is  not  only  more  brilliant,  but  conside¬ 
rably  h^s  expensive,  than  the  method  of  illuminating  by  oil ; 
and  from  tli(*se  calculations  we  shall  select  the  very  accurate 
statement  on  this  head,  given  hy  Mr.  Ackerman,  the  publisher 
of  tlic  present  treatise.  lii  a  letter  to  the  Author,  Mr.  A. 
gives  the  following  account. 

*  Ia  answer  to  your  request  with  regard  to  my  gas- lights  which 
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I  now  hare  in  my  house,  I  take  this  motle  of  informing  you  that  I 
charge  two  retorts  with  24>Olbs.  of  cool,  half  Cannel  and  half  New¬ 
castle,  from  which  1  extract  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  To  obtain  this 
(juantity  of  gas,  when  the  retorts  are  cold,  I  use  from  100  to  llOlbs. 
of  common  coals,  hut  when  they  are  in  a  working  state,  that  is 
to  say,  when  they  arc  once  red  hot,  the  carbonizing  fuel  amounts 
to  about  2jlb.  per  retort.  The  bulk  of  gas  thus  obtained,  supplies  40 
Argand’s  lamps,  of  the  large  size,  for  four  hours  per  night,  during 
the  long  winter  evenings,  together  with  eight  Argand’s  lam|)s  and 
about  2-  single  cock-spur  burners,  for  three  hours  per  night,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  which  my  printers  employ  16  cock-fpur  burners  for  ten 
hours  per  day  to  heat  their  plates  instead  of  charcoal  fire.  In  the 
(Icptli  of  winter  we  charge  two  retorts  per  day,  but  upon  an  ave¬ 
rage  we  work  'M>b  retorts  in  3G5  days.  Now  365  retorts  containing 
l‘ilb.  of  coal  each,  make  4SS00lb.  which  is  equal  to  ten  chaldrons 


of  Newcastle  and  eight  tons  of  Cannel  coal. 

£  s.  d. 

10  Chaldrons  of  Newcastle  coals,  at  658.  make  -  -  -  62  10  0 

8  Tons  of  Cannel  coal,  at  lOOs.  per  ton .  40  00 

.  7  Chaldrons  of  common  coal  for  carbonizing,  at  55s.  -  19  5  0 
To  wages  |)aid  the  servant  for  attending  the  gas  apparatus,  5()  0  0 
Interest  ol  money  sunk . --60  0  0 


Total  expense  of  the  gas-light  -  •  151  15  0 


d, 
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0 
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23  Chaldrons  of  coke,  at  60s.  per  chaldron  -  69  0 
Ammoniacal  liquor  -  ..-•...50 

Tar . 60 

Charcoal  employed  by  the  copper  plate  prin¬ 
ters  to  heat  their  plates,  which  is  now  done 
with  the  gus-li^ht  Home,  cost  annually  -  -  25  0  O 
Two  chaldrons  of  cools  minus  used  as  mel  for 
warming  the  house,*  since  the  adoption  of 
the  gus-lights,  at  65f.  per  chaldron  -  -  6  10  0 


Nett  expenses  of  gas-lights  •  -  • 

1  he  lights  used  in  the  establishment,  prior  to  the  gay 

light,  amounted  annually  to  -  - . 

Present  system  with  gas,  cost  per  annum  -  -  - 


111 

10 

0 

£40 

5 

0 

160 

0 

0 

40 

5 

0 

Balance  in  favour  of  gas  for  one  year  -  -  •  £\\9  IS 

*  Such,  (adds  Mr.  Ackerman,)  is  the  simple  statement  ot  my 
preK>nt  83rstcm  of  lighting,  the  brilliancy  of  which  when  contrasted 
with  our  former  lights,  hears  the  same  comparison  to  them  as  .1 
bright  summer  sunshine  does  to  a  murky  November  day  ;  nor  are 
wc  as  formerly  suffocated  with  the  effluvia  of  charcoal,  nor  the  fumes 
of  candles  and  lamps.  In  addition  to  this  the  damage  sustained  by 
the  spilling  of  oil  and  tallow  U|)on  prints,  drawing  hooks  and  papers, 
Ac.  amounted  annually  to  upwards  of  £50,  All  the  workmen  em- 
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in  my  e«tablifihn)ent  coniiiler  the  gat*lights  as  the  greatest 
betaing,  anti  (  have  only  to  add  that  the  light  we  now  enjoy,  were  it 
to  be  produced  by  meant  of  Argand't  lamps,  or  candles,  would  cost  at 
least  £*i50  per  annum. 

1  am  with  respect* 

Yours, 

•  Strand,  March  15,  1815.  R.  ACKERMAN,* 

With  rejjard  to  the  apparatus  and  machinery  em\iloytHl  for 
the  production  and  use  of  the  ^as,  we  cannot  of  course  he 
expeett'd  to  j^ive  in  this  place  any  description ;  indeed  such 
description  would  he  ulto^ethcr  unintelligible  without  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  plates.  SulVice  it  to  say  that  U»e  coal  is  introduced 
ioto  iron  cylinders  calleil  retorts,  which  being  rendered  air¬ 
tight  an<i  placed  upon  the  fire,  the  gaseous  products  are  made 
to  nscentl  together  with  other  proiiuclioni  in  the  form  of  li¬ 
quid.  *riie*»e  last  are  conveyed  into  proper  receptacU's,  while 
the  gas(K>us  matter  is  I'otiductcil  by  pipes  into  places  for  puri¬ 
fication  ;  and  then,  thus  puritied,  made  to  pats  into  the  several 
fx>iuiuits  for  use.  The  proilucts  of  coal  treated  in  this  manner, 
nrc,  beside  the  gas  in  question,  coke,  coal  tar,  and  an  ammo- 
niacal  fluid,  all  of  whicti  are  nuiterials  of  much  value  and 
Use  *,  and,  ns  wo  have  seen  by  Mr.  Ackerman’s  statement, 
cause  a  very  considerable  deduction  of  the  required  expenditure 
ill  the  production  of  the  gas. 

Mr.  Accuni  concludes  bis  treatise  by  replying  to  ohjectioni 
which  have  been  made  to  the  introduction  of  gas-lights,  upon 
the  supposition  that  their  general  adoption  ‘  would  expose  us 

*  to  iuiuimcral)1e  accidents,  from  the  inflammable  nature  of 
'  the  gas,  and  the  explosion  of  the  apparatus  in  which  it  is 
‘  prepared,  or  the  bursting  of  the  pijies  by  which  it  is  con- 

*  veyed.’  These  apprehensions  he  proves  to  be  all  ideal  and 
unfoundeil. 

*  In  fact  (he  ttys)  no  danger  can  arise  from  the  application  of  gu- 

liKhu  in  any  way,  but  what  is  common  to  candle-light  and  lamps 
ot  all  kinds,  and  is  the  fault  of  none  of  them.  Even  in  this  case 
the  gas  lights  are  less  hazardous,  llicre  is  no  risk  of  those  ac¬ 
cidents  wbidi  often  happen  from  the  guttering  or  burning  dssm 
of  candles,  or  from  careWssly  siHiflinc  tliem.  The  gas  tight  Usipi 
and  burners  must  necessarily  be  fixed  to  one  place,  and  therefore 
cannot  full  or  otherwise  become  deranged  without  being  immedi¬ 
ately  extinguished.  Besides  the  gas-light  flames  emit  no  sparks,  nor 
are  any  embers  dctacbed  from  Uicm.  As  a  proof  of  the  c<unparatire 
safety  of  the  gas-lights,  it  need  only  be  (4ated,  that  tlis  Fire 
Odicx's  engage  themselves  to  insure  Cutton  Mills  and  other  paUic 
works  itt  a  lest  premium  where  gas-lights  are  used,  thaa  ia  llie  case 
of  any  other  lighu.’  n  ^ 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  pronounce  this  work  to  be  wy 
creditable  to  its  Author.  The  platea  are  sufficiently  well  exe- 
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cutetl,  and  fully  answer  the  pur{>oses  of  illustration. '  There 
irc  two  or  three  errors  in  tlie  references  ;  but  they  are  too 
unim)M)rtant  to  be  |>ointed  out. 
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Til  K  clt'si^n  of  this  satirical  narrative,  U  to  expose  the  absurdity 
of  some  of  those  *  short,  pitliy,  pointed,  popular  maxims, 

‘  railed  Proverbs' y  as  practical  rules  of  conduct.  Those  which 
the  Author  selects  from  the  code  of  ‘  national  wisdom,'  are  of 
the  most  unpretendin<^  order,  hut  their  extensive  currency,  and 
llieir  ada))taiion  to  the  common  propensities  of  our  nature,  r<^der 
them  suiliclently  formidable  to  attract  the  attention  of  the^ 
C'hristian  luoralist,  althougli  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  all  the 
artillery  of  ridicule  will  he  inadequate  to  dislodge  them  from 
tlie  heart.  They  consist  of  the  followini^:  *  Take  care  of 
‘  Number  One;’  ‘  Do  at  Rome  as  they  do  at  Home;*  *  Many 
‘  men,  many  minds  ;*  ‘  Seeing  is  believing ;’  ‘  Never  too  late  to 
‘  re^)cnt  ;*  *  The  nearer  the  Church  the  farther  from  Ood 
*  Nullum  numcn  abest  si  sit  prudential'  ^  An  honest  man’s 
^  tlie  noblest  work  of  God;*  ^  A  warm  enemy  makes  a  warm 
*  friend  ;*  and  finally,  *  He  is  nolH>dy*s  enemy  but  his  own.* 

As  at  least  some  of  these  oracular  absurdities  are  such  as  few 
would  deliberaudy  adopt  to  tlieir  full  extent,  as  llie  regulating 
principle  of  their  actions,  the  Author  has  been  led  to  suppose  a 
ratlier  extreme  case  of  implicit  imbecility  in  tlie  person  of  his 
hero,  not  quilt*  consistent  peiiiaps  with  the  respectability  of 
cliaructer  to  which  he  afterwards  attains;  and  to  employ  a 
broader  style  than  would  have  been  proper  in  the  close  depiction 
of  real  life.  Some  of  the  transitions  describeil  as  taking  place 
in  the  opinions  and  moral  habits  of  Sancho,  are,  however,  rather 
too  violent,  and  partake  too  much  of  tlie  faoiUty  of  mechanism  : 
but  for  (bis  tbe  Author  may  plead  dramatic  |Nrecedeiits  wiUiout 
number.  J'he  following  is  the  portrait  of  Aunt  Winifred. 

*  Site  was  a  little,  round,  well*  conditioned  person,  with  a  re* 
markable  air  of  self-complacency.  Her  eye  was  rather  dull ;  her 
mouth  had  that  sort  of  gentle  elevation  of  the  corners,  which  is  not 
an  unusual  symbol  of  satisfaction  with  ourselves,  and  of  a  kind  of 
quiet  conien'pt  for  others.  She  was  neatness  itself ;  so  that  if  tbe 
Hindoos,  who  have,  it  is  said,  at  least  thirty  thousand  divinities,  and 
therefore  must  have  a  god  or  goddess  for  almost  every  thing,  should 
ever  determine  to  erect  a  pagoda  to  the  Goddess  of  Neatness,  they 
would,  I  am  persuaded,  feel  a  very  serious  loss  indeed  in  my  aunt,  at 
the  oriestess  of  it.  She  was,  moreover,  so  remarkably  punctual  as  to 
render  any  clock  or  watch  almost  unncccsaary  in  the  place  where  she 
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*  Wtien,  from  Lady-Jjy  to  Michaelmas,  she  afipcarcil  in  6ne  weather 
at  the  shecndold  (for  she  was  scrupulously  attentive  to  her  health) 
to  catch  tlie  morning  breath  of  the  sheep,  it  was  precisely  eight 
o’clock.  When  she  stooped  in  the  broad,  sunny,  gravel  walk,  to 
gather  agrimony  or  rosemary  tor  her  breakfast,  it  was  precisely  niue. 
At  6ve  minutes  after  nine  her  bell  rang — not  for  family  prayers — I 
wish  it  had — but  for  Harry  to  bring  Pug  and  two  cats  their  breakfast. 
Exactly  ten  minutes  after  thiy,  the  tirst  hissings  of  her  own  urn  were 
hc:ird :  and,  at  precisely  ten,  this  great  business  in  the  life  of  an  idle 
|H.*rson  being  accomplished,  the  breakfast  vanished — crumbs  and  all. 

*  My  aunt  was  constitutionally  cautious.  The  high  sense  she  had 
learned  to  entertain  of  her  own  value  to  the  community,  had  so 
strengthened  this  inbred  tendency,  that  tlie  greatest  part  of  every 
day  was  s|)ent  in  considering  how  the  rest  of  it  might  be  spent  in 
salt  ty.  Some  of  her  neighbours  were  even  scandalous  enough  to  say, 
that,  if  she  took  a  long  journey,  she  was  always  “  booked.”  And,  as 
to  weather,  she  was  at  once  the  barometer  and  thermometer  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  her  own  person.  The  minutest  variations  of  cold 
and  heat,  of  damp  and  dry,  might  be  traced,  with  the  greatest  accu¬ 
racy,  in  the  colour  and  consistency  of  her  shawl  and  gloves. 

*  Having  thus  noticed  her  jnhysical  properties,  I  must  now  proceed 
to  her  moral  (qualifications,  ohe  was  a  person,  then,  as  somebody  says, 
♦*  of  more  trvipcr  than  passiotn,**  The  first  discovered  itself  so  strongly 
in  the  circle  of  the  family,  that,  whoever  else  might  question  its  energy, 
tiiu  footman,  tlie  housemaid,  and  the  cook  were  never  heard  (though 
the  subject  was  most  dutifully  made  the  perpetual  topic  of  cuisinery 
discussion),  to  express  a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  As  to  her  nassionif 
i  really  believe  tliat  the  strongest  was  the  love  of  herself,  and  of 
myselu  1  speak  of  this  love  of  the  two  as  a  single  passion,  because, 
1  tiiink,  she  chiefly  loved  me  as  her  own  property.’  pp.  3-^. 

Hut  that  peculiarity  in  the  moral  constitution  of  the  old  lady, 
Mrliicli  is  of  the  most  prominent  importance  in  the  Narrative,  was, 
that  ^  »he  m(t9  pn$9ionatel^  addicted  to  proverhi* 

*  As  for  the  “  Proverbs  of  Solomon,”  I  have  observed  that  the 
lovers  of  other  proverbs  are  very  often  tlic  most  ignorant  of  these. 
Thus,  most  certainly,  was  it  with  my  aunt.  She  had  no  acquaintance 
witli  Solomon ;  but  with  every  uninspired  oracle  of  this  kind  she  had 
au  almost  incredible  familiarity.  She  ate,  she  drank,  she  walked, she 
lived,  and,  what  was  worse,  as  I  hod  no  choice  in  the  mutter,  she  coo.- 
strained  me  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  walk,  to  live,  by  proverbs.*  pp.  7—8. 

Aunt  Rachel  is  the  complete  contrast  to  her  Sister,  except 
that  she  is  represented  as  ‘  quite  as  neat,  and  nearly  as  punctual.’ 
‘  Her  repugn  Hire  to  a  proverb,  or  maxim,  or  any  thing  anproach- 
‘  ingto  a  neat,  pointed,  pithy,  oracular,  sententious  saying,’  is  in 
pretty  exact  proportion  to  her  sister’s  unbounded  reverence  for 
them.  Hut  Aunt  Hachel’s  character  will  be  best  illustrated  by 
an  anei'dote.  Sancho  gets  into  sad  disgrace  by  too  literally 
acting  up  to  his  .\unt  Winifred’s  solemnly  reiterated  maxitn  to 
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‘  take  care  of  Number  One.’  ‘  This  is  all/  exclaims  the  boy, 
‘  that  1  have  clone.’ 

*  “  My  dear  boy/*  said  the  good  naturcd  Rachel,  you  quite 
mistake  the  matter ;  and  as  your  aunt  is  too  unwell  just  now  to  explain 
herself,  I,  in  my  poor  way,  will  do  it  for  her.  She  could  mean  no  more 
by  *  taking  care  of  Number  One/  than  that  It  was  every  person’s  duty 
to  take  enre  of  himself.  But  then  the  best  w^ay  to  take  care  of  your* 
self,  Sancho,  is  to  please  God,  and  to  be  just  ond  kind  to  others.*' 

*  **  But  aunt,”  said  I,  **  there  is  nothing  about  pleasing  God,  and 
being  good  and  kind  to  others,  in  the  proverb.’* 

‘  “  No,  there  is  not,”  she  replied ;  “  but  still  my  sister  meant  all  this, 
and  a  great  deal  more,  as  she  would  soon  convince  you*  Sancho,  if  she 
were  well.  You  understood  the  proverb  to  mean  that  you  should 
indulge  yourself  in  all  that  pleased  you  best  at  the  moment ;  your  aunt 
meant  that  you  should  do  whnt  was  best  for  yourself  upon  the  whole,” 

*  Now,  not  a  word  of  this  la&t  distinction  did  1  understand.  But  as 
I  held  iny  tongue — which  is  a  rule  I  earnestly  recommend  to  all  persons 
in  similar  circumstances — my  aunt  Rachel  did  nut  find  me  out,  and 
accordingly  proceeded. 

tear  Sancho,*'  she  said,  **  no  man  ever  became  good  or 
great  who  was  very  fond  of  himself;  good  and  great  men  live  for 
others.  Look  there,  my  boy;**  and  I  turned  my  eyes  to  a  fine  copy  of 
Itubcns*  Descent  from  the  Cross,  to  which  she  pointed — “  The  Son 
of  God,”  said  site,  *‘  came  down  to  live  and  to  die  for  others.** 
pp.  40 — 4.1 . 

Sancho  is  at  length  sent  to  college.  He  there  becomes  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  one  of  that  very  numerous  class  of*  honest  fellows/ desifj- 
nated  by  the  phrase,  *  He  is  nobody’s  enemy  but  his  owu.’  We 
9ii8))cet  the  delineation  is  hut  too  faithful  a  co))y  of  many  an  ori¬ 
ginal.  The  following  incident  is,  we  think,  exceedingly  happy 
and  well  timed. 

*  A  society  of  Churchmen,  w’ho  had  for  tlic  last  century  been 
engaged,  among  other  benevoJent  designs,  in  conveying  the  know* 
ledge  of  Christianity  to  the  Heathen,  convened  a  meeting  near  my 
aunt’s  mansion-house,  to  consider  the  means  of  extending  to  about 
sixty  millions  of  poor  idolatrous  Hindoos  the  knowledge  of  Chris* 
tianity.  Now,  whatever  Religion  and  sound  Wisdom  might  urge 
upon  so  plain  a  point,  mere  Prudence  could  not  hut  he  alarmed  at  an 
attempt,  however  quiet,  to  disturb  the  creed  of  sixty  millions  of 
people.  Accordingly,  having  entered  the  assembly,  I  rose,  and  to 
the  admiration  of  my  aunt,  made  the  following  oration. 

*“  I  rise,  Sir,  to  oppose  the  motion  which  has  been  submitted  to 
tliis  assembly  on  the  following  grounds : —  ^ 

*  **  In  the  first  place,  the  Hindoos  arc  savages,  and  Christianity  was 
not  designed  for  savages. 

In  the  second  place,  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos  is  a  very  goo<1 
religion — why,  then,  should  we  try  to  change  it? 

’  ”  the  third  place,  their  religion  has  made  them  excellent  slaves 
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for  ccnturieo^why,  then^  teach  them  a  religion  which  is  6t  only  for 
freemen? 

‘  “  In  the  fourth  place,  they  are  sunk  so  very  deep  in  vice  and 
misery  that  it  is  impossible  to  release  them  from  it — why,  then, 
altcnint  it  ? 

•“In  the  lifili  place,  who  wonld  think  of  beginning  to  convert 
foreign  nations,  till  we  have  converted  every  one  of  our  own  people? 

•“  Sixthly,  when  the  time  comes  lor  the  general  conversion  of  the 
world,  some  sign  will  be  sent  from  Heaven  to  tell  us  of  it. 

‘  “  Sueh,  Sir,  are  n»y  reasons  for  resisting  the  measure  :  and  who* 
ever  |)r«>niotes  It,  and  opposes  me,  is  an  enthusiast,  and  an  enemy  to 
the  King  and  to  the  Church  of  England.** 

*  Having  made  my  speech,  1  will  own  that  I  expected,  ns  the  very 
smalli^t  return,  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  astonished  assembly. 
But  a  mo»t  profound  silence  ensued;  till  a  clergyman,  who,  us  I  then 
thought,  looked  old  enough  to  know  better,  arose,  and  thus  addressed 
the  assemhiy:  — 

*  •*  Instead.  Sir,  of  replying  directly  to  the  reasonings  of  the  speaker 
who  ha^  preceded  me,  I  will  simply  put  another  c;ise,  and  re(iuest  his 
decision  upon  it.  Suppose,  instead  oi  the  present  assembly,  a  tnousand 
Peruvians  convened  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  to  take  into  con- 
siderntioii  a  supplication  from  the  nations  of  Europe  to  supply  them 
with  that  bark  of  Peru  which  is  the  only  known  antidote  for  a  very 
large  clas»  of  our  dist'ases.  And  conceive,  if  you  will,  the  preceding 
speaker,  w  ho.  1  am  sure,  w  ould  be  happy  to  undertake  the  embassage, 
to  be  the  advocate  for  these  feverish  and  aguish  nations  to  the  only 
poasessorii  of  this  antidote.  Imagine  him  to  arise  amidst  the  tawny 
multitude  and.  with  much  feeling  and  emphasis,  testate,  that  at  least 
sixty  millions  of  people  depended  upon  their  determination  for  health 
and  life.  At  once,  1  am  persuaded,  theory  of  that  multitude  would 
interrupt  the  pleadings  of  the  orator,  and  one,  and  all,  would  exclaim, 
*  Give  them  bark !  give  them  bark !  and  let  not  an  European  perish, 
whom  it  is  possible  for  a  Peruvian  to  save.*  Thus  far  all  wmild  be 
well.  But  conceive,  instead  of  the  assembly  being  permitted  to  act 
upon  this  benevolent  decision,  some  Peruvian,  of  an  age  in  which  the 
prevalence  of  policy  or  mere  prudence  over  justice  and  bcncvidcnce 
IS  mure  intelligible  and  pardonable,  to  arise,  and  thus  to  address  lus 
count  r>  men; 

•  “  *  Peruvians,  you  are  far  too  precipitate.  Consider,  I  bv'icech 
you,  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  persons  for  whom  this 
privilege  is  demanded. 

*  In  the  first  place,  they  are  civilized  nations — they  read  and 
write ;  they  sleep  in  beds,  and  ride  in  coaches ;  they  wear  coats  and 
trowsers — w  ho*  then,  will  say  that  bark  is  meant  for  such  persons  as 

these  ? 

•  ••  In  the  second  place,  their  fevers  and  ngees  may  have  many 
excellenciis  witli  whicn  we  aie  unacquainted-  why.  then,  attempt  to 
cure  them  ? 

•  ••  In  the  third  place,  these  fevers  and  agues  assist  exceedingly  to 
thin  their  armies  — why,  then,  strengthen  tliem,  merely  to  destroy 
ourselves  ? 
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*  **  Fourthly,  these  fevers  and  allies  are  so  deep  seated  and  violent* 
that  it  if  imp08>ible  to  cure  them — why,  then,  attempt  it  ? 

*  **  In  t'le  lifth  place,  who  would  think  of  t'uring  foreign  nations, 
till  wtf  liavc  cured  ail  the  sick  in  iVru  ? 

*  ••  Sixthly,  when  the  tixe  comes  for  the  general  cure  of  fevers  and 
agues  1  hiiwc  no  doubt  that  the  Groat  Spirit  will  give  us  some  sigu 
from  the  niountaius. 

“•  Such,  Peruvians,  ore  my  reasons  for  opposing  the  wish  of  the 
speaker ;  and  whoever  promotes  it,  or  opposes  me,  is  a  madman,  and 
an  ene  uy  both  to  tlie  Incoi  and  the  (vreot  Spirit.’ 

*  **  Now  then,"  continued  the  old  clergyman,  “  supposing  the 
Penivi.tn  orator  thus  to  reason,  1  should  be  glad  to  know  by  what 
answer  that  young  gentleman  would  repel  his  arguments.” 

*  lie  then  to  niy  iutiiiite  horror,  sat  down,  and  lull  me  with  tha 
eyrt  of  the  assembly  tixed  upon  me.  as  if  waiting  for  my  reply;  but 
not  having  any  precisely  ready,  1  thought  it  best  to  be  taken  suddenly 
ill,  Qiid  to  leave  the  room.’  pp.  103-*109. 

The  Author’s  Jbrte^  however,  lies  by  no  means  in  humour,  and 
we  could  wi«!ili  on  this  account,  that  he  would  submit  liis  pro- 
duciloos  to  a  severer  revisal.  We  have  alluded  to  the  broad 
►tyle  of  some  passages  whicli  might  he  termed  ilroll,  but  the 
joke  is  sometimes  rather  clumsily  managed.  Wc  shall  not 
proceed  to  specify  instances  of  the  kind,  but  shall  rathar  provo 
our  words  by  shewing  in  what  the  Author  does  excel,  and  that  is, 
in  touches  of  simple  pathos^  and  religious  feeling. 

*  “  Fanny . came  to  our  village  at  the  age  of  eighteen — on« 

of  the  most  lovely  creatures  you  ever  saw.  Her  eyes  were  full  of 
intelligence,  her  complexion  bright,  and  her  smile  such  as  at  once  to 
fix  the  eye  and  win  the  affection  of  every  one  who  conversed  with 
her  She  was  gay.  good  humoured,  and  obliging; — hut  without 
religion.  She  had  left  her  father’s  house  to  come  here  as  servant  at 
a  public  house.  In  this  situation,  the  worst  that  might  have  been 
anticipated  happened.  She  was  ruined  in  character ;  left  tlie  public* 
house  when  she  could  no  longer  retain  her  situation ;  married  the 
partner  of  her  guilt,  and  came  to  live  in  this  little  cottage,  lliere, 
as  is  usually  the  case  in  marriages  where  neither  party  respect  the 
other,  he  first  suspected,  then  ill-treated  her.  W’nen  her  child  wat 
born,  1 1  is  hatred  and  anger  seemed  to  increase.  He  treated  both  with 
cruelty  ;  and,  alter  some  time,  succeeded  in  ruining  lier  temper,  aud 
almost  breaking  her  heart.  At  length,  after  a  quarrel,  in  winch  it  U 
lo  be  feared  both  iiad  been  almost  equally  violent,  he  threw  her  over 
the  hedge  of  their  garden,  and  brought  on  the  disease  of  which  iha 
is  now  dying.  During  the  two  years  in  which  all  these  events  had 
occurred,  her  neglect  of  God  and  of  religion  had,  I  suppose,  ia- 
crea^«ed;  all  that  was  amiable  in  her  character  vani.^hed;  and  she 
learned  to  swear  and  to  scold  in  almost  as  furious  a  tone  as  her 
husband.  I  could  not  learn. that,  during  all  this  time,  she  had  more 
than  once  discovered  the  smallest  sense  of  her  miscooduct,  or  fears 
about  futurity.  Once,  indeed,  her  neiglibourt  told  me,  that,  when 
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•he  hcfliii  Uic  clergyman  in  liis  sermon  describe  the  liappinets  of 
Heaven,  she  hurst  into  tears,  and  quittid  the  church.”  *  pp.  116— IW, 

•  *•  After  conversing  with  her  for  some  time  on  topics  of  this  kind, 
and  discovering  her  to  be  a  person  of  strong  feelings  deeply  wounded, 
of  hnc  but  uncultivated  powers,  and  of  remarkable  cMiergy  of  ex¬ 
pression,  1  tuturuily  proceeded  to  deliver  to  her  a  part  of  that  solemn 
message  with  which  ns  the  minister  of  religion,  1  am  charged  :  and 
not  discovering  in  her  the  smallest  evidence  ol  penitential  teeling— 
being  able,  indeed,  to  extract  nothing  more  from  her  than  a  cold  and 
careless  acknowledgment  that  *  she  was  not  all  she  ought  to  be.’^l 
conceived  it  right  to  dwell,  in  my  conversation  with  her,  chiefly  u|)on 
those  awful  {uissagcs  of  Scripture  designed  by  Providence  to  rouse 
the  unawakened  sinner.  Still,  Sir,  feeling  then,  as  1  do  always,  that 
the  weapon  of  the  (fospe)  is  rather  love  than  wrath,  1  trust  that  1  did 
not  so  fur  forsake  the  model  of  my  gracious  Master,  os  to  open  a 
wound  without  endeavouring  to  shew  how  it  might  be  bound  up.  Few 
psTsons  are,  in  my  ptmr  judgment,  frightened  into  Christianity  :  (iod 
was  not  in  the  *  earthquake* — he  was  not  in  the  •  storm’ — hut  in 
*  the  small  still  voice.* 

,  “‘After  u  pretty  long  conversation,  I  left  her,  altogether  dis¬ 
satisfied,  I  will  own,  with  her  apparent  state  of  mind.  Nay,  such  was 
itiy  proneness  to  pronounce  upon  the  delicicncies  of  a  fellow-creature, 
that  I  remeniber  complaiiiim:,  on  iny  return  home,  with  some  degree 
of  peevishne.«s  I  fear,  of  the  Imnlne^s  of  her  lieai  t.  1  would  fain  hope, 
Sir,  that  I  have  learnt,  !)y  this  case,  to  form  unfavourable  judgments 
of  others  more  slowly  ;  ami  in  dubious,  or  even  apparently  had  cases, 
to  *  believe,*  or,  at  least,  to  '  hope,  all  things.*  **  pp.  1.50—152. 

Fanny  however  gets  worse,  and  sends  one  of  her  poor  neigh- 
l»ours  to  desire  the  clergyiiiairs  attendance. 

“*  It  was  evident,  as  I  entered  the  room,  how  anxious  she  had 
been  to  see  me.  At  once  she  -began  to  desorilK'  her  circumstances; 
informed  me,  that,  evt'n  before  my  first  visit,  her  many  and  great  sins 
had  begun  to  trouble  her  conscience;  that  although  her  pride  had 
then  got  the  better  of  her  feelings  of  shame  and  grief,  ihi^  conver¬ 
sation  had  much  increased  them ;  that  she  had  since,  almost  every 
evtMiing,  visited  the  house  of  a  neighbour,  to  hear  her  read  the 
J^criptures  and  other  gooil  books ;  that  she  was  on  the  edge  of  the 
grave,  without  peace  or  hope;  that  she  seemed,  (to  use  her  own 
strong  expression)  ‘  to  sec  God  frowning  upon  her  in  every  cloud 
that  pnssetl  over  her  head.* 

•  **  Having  endeavoured  to  satisfy  myself  of  her  sincerity,  I  felt 
this  to  he  a  case  where  I  was  bounu  and  privileged  to  supply  all  the 
i  unsolation.s  of  religion  ;  to  lead  this  broken-hearted  creature  to  the 
feet  of  a  Saviour ;  and  to  assure  her,  tliat  if  there  she  shed  the  tear 
of  real  penitence,  and  sought  earnestly  for  mercy,  He,  who  had 
said  to  anotlicr  mourner,  ‘  ’fliy  sins  are  forgiven  ihcc,'  would  also 
pardon,  and  change,  and  bless  her. 

•  “  1  will  not  dwell  upon  the  details  of  this  and  many  other  similar 
conversations.  Imperfectly  as  I  discharged  the  holy  and  happy  duty 
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of  |ruuliii]g  and  comfbrtin^  hor,  it  |)Ieased  (>od  to  bless  the  prayers 
»hich  ofl'ered  together  to  the  Throne  of  Mercy;  and  this  poor, 
agitated,  comfortless  creature  became*  by  degrees,  calm  and  liappv. 

*  **  You  will  not,  Sir,  I  trust,  place  me  among  those  who  arc  ready 
to  mistake  every  strong  turn  in  the  tide  of  the  feelings  for  religion. 
On  the  contrary,  all  sudden  changes  of  character  are,  1  think,  to  be 
examined  with  a  wary,  though  not  with  an  uncharitable  eye.  There 
are,  indeed,  innumerable  liappy  spirits  which  surround  the  throne  of 
God  ;  but  all  of  them  bear  in  their  hands  *  pnhns’— the  signs,  at  once, 
of  contest  and  of  victor}'.  I  was  far  more  noxious,  therefore,  to  know 
tliat  her  penitence  was  sincere,  than  that  her  joy  w  as  great.  But, 
indeed,  it  was  not  long  possible  to  doubt  of  cither.  The  rock  was 
struck,  and  there  daily  gushed  out  fresh  streams  of  living  water. 
New  and  most  attractive  qualities  daily  appeared  in  her.  8hc  became 
gradually  meek,  humble,  aH'cetionate,  and  self-denying.  Her  time 
was  divided  between  the  few  family  duties  she  was  able  to  discharge, 
and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  wdiich  she  learned  to  read  fluently 
during  her  six  months’  sickness.  She  bent  every  faculty  of  her  body 
and  mind  to  the  task  of  reclaiming  her  husband.  And  a  more  affect¬ 
ing  picture  c:m  scarcely  he  imagined,  than  this  interesting  creature 
rising  on  tlic  bed  of  anguish  to  calm  his  anger,  to  melt  him  hr 
accents  of  tenderness,  to  beseech  him  to  unite  in  her  dying  prayer 
for  mercy.*  pp.  1.54 — 157. 

‘  I  am  delighted  also  to  discover  one  other  circumstance.  She  is, 

I  said,  full  of  peace  and  joy;  but,  then,  her  peace  and  joy  are 
derived  exclusively  from  one  source.  There  is  a  picture  in  Scripture 
of  which  her  state  continually  reminds  me— I  mean  that  of  the  poor 
creature  pressing  through  the  crowd  to  touch  the  hem  of  our  Lord’s 
garment.  Sucli,  i  may  say,  is  the  perpetual  effort  of  her  mind. 
Slic  renounces  all  hopes  of  I  leaven  founded  either  on  herself  or  any 
liuinan  iiicm.s;  and  relies  only  on  that  *  virtue’  which  goes  out  of  the 
*  great  Physician,*  to  heal  the  diseased,  and  to  save  the  guilty.’  pp.  1 59, 
160. 

These  extracts  will  o|»orate  as  a  forcible  recommendation  of 
this  little  volume.  *riie  character  of  the  Clergyman  is  admirably 
drawn,  and  no  idea  of  the  Author  could  be  formed  more  pleasing 
than  that  it  <l(dincates  his  own  likeness. 


Art.  VI II.  Marfraret  of  Anjou,  A  Poem;  in  six  Cantos,  By  Miss 
Holford ;  Author  of  Wallace,  or  the  Figlit  of  Falkirk.  4to.  Price 
‘J1.2s.  Murray,  1816. 

^11 E  first  poetical  effort  of  Miss  llolford’s  pen,  displayed  so 
^  much  genius  and  feeling,  that  the  faults,  few  in  number, 
with  which  they  were  accompanied,  Heemed  liftle  more  than 
the  natural  and  almost  inevitable  conse((U()nccs  of  that  burry 
^f  composition  into  which  entbiisi;Lsm  is  liable  to  betray.  Tim 
npplause  which  “  Wallace'*  received,  or  the  injuflicious  advico 
<>f  friends,  tempted  tlie  fair  Author,  soon  after,  to  usher  into 
'he  world  a  volume  of  iniscellaiumiis  verses,  which  removed 
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bfftond  the  little  circle  fur  i^hich  they  were  orifinnally  writlcii» 
emi  to  wliom  llicir  particular  circumstances  may  l»c  familiar, 
lose  all  claim  to  interest,  on  the  part  of  their  readers.  But,  at 
we  lia%e  smi  so  many  instanciMi  of  jioets  and  of  poetesses,  ta¬ 
king  un;iccuuntal)le  pains  to  forfeit,  hy  the  puhlication  of 

Boeir.s  on  several  cKcasions,”  that  fame  they  had  previously 
aci|uirtHl  by  direcliiitj  whole  of  their  poxvei*s  louuiils  some 
one  im}H)rtant  object,  we  still  retained  our  former  oj)inion  of 
Miss  liolford*s  genius,  thoui^h  vve  must  confess  that  her  judge¬ 
ment  sulTered  coitsideiubly  in  otir  esiiiualion.  We  still  looked 
forward  to  the  appearance  of  a  work  that  should  exhibit  a  ijreater  1 
det^ree  of  that  beauty  and  vit;our  which  were  tlisplayed  in  her 
first  performance,  with  a  proportionute  ilecrease  of  the  incor¬ 
rectness,  carelessness,  and  aths'ted  quaint  ness,  which  constilule 
tome  of  the  chief  faults  of  the  *  minstrels'  of  the  day. 

Margaret  of  Anjou  is  not  in  itself  a  very  proiuisiui;  title;  and 
the  sixe  and  price  of  the  volume  that  professed  to  sini^  of  her 
exploits,  maile  us  put  on  our  s^ruvest  loi)ks,  ns  we  hej^nn  to 
read  ^  about  it,  and  about  it.'  And  iiute<Ml,  we  soon  found  that 
our  muM  les  hud  assumed  the  (expression  tine  very  itesT  suited 
to  the  suliject  ;  nor  were  we  conscious  duriiui;  our  procuress 
through  the  ptnMii,  that  any  circumstance  had  occurred  to  cause 
any  thincf  like  a  mn'cssity  for  relaxing;  them.  The  same  state  of 
calm  ('onqM»suro  v^ith  which  we  should  have  read  the  chroni- 
clin*  of  Hall  and  Stow,  in  their  own  plain,  uiivuniishcd  prose, 
n^muined  with  us  duiini^  our  pertisal  of  those  parts  of  their  wri¬ 
ting  which  Miss  11.  has  pveii  herself  the  trouble  to  do  into 
verse.  It  did  indeed  once  cross  our  mind,  as  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  a  person  who  is  cnpable  of  cjiviiii' interest  and 
encr|jy  to  anv  subject  u|>on  which  the  imagination  can  l>e  left  to 
roam  at  full  liberty,  sliouiil  voluntarily  setk  shackles  by  se¬ 
lecting^  one,  in  treating  of  wbieli  it  would  sceiu  that  an  ex¬ 
treme  but  well  intended  resptTt  for  the  iutej^rity  of  historic 
truth,  would  render  it  absolutely  necessary  to  forego  all  the 
extraneous  aids  of  iiction. 

Nor  can  we  c'ominend  Miss  Il.’s  choice  of  a  Heroine,  or 
the  maimer  in  which  she  lias  iireii  can  ful  to  delim*ate  her. 
No  reader,  with  the  very  best  of  biv  wifhes  and  endeavours 
about  him,  will  be  able  to  secure  a  due  degree  of  sympathy 
for  the  aorrows  o4  a  woman  who  is  prominently  repnsicnted 
as  forgetful  alike  of  the  ties  of  limuanity  and  of  nature  ; 
who  thoc'ks  evim  her  own  son  by  the  T(*heintnce  of  her 
declarations  of  impla(»ble  hatrixl  against  her  enemies,  and 
vxho  returns  the  services  of  her  friends  with  iiisidencc  and 
ingratitude.  Yet,  such  is  Margaret  of  Anjou,  as  portrayed  by 
M  iss  llolford ;  and  tliero  is  no  other  character  in  the  whole 
ptce,  of  sufficient  importance  to  divert  the  attention  from  the 
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fontftnplttion  of  one  unple»'«inif  and  unnatural,  and  wnsc- 
^aently  much  more  than  devoid  of  interest  The  incidents 
of  the  Poem  are  little  more  than  what  every  Rchool  edition 
of  the  History  of  Knirlaml  supplies;  and  the  whole  may  be 
characterised  as  a  poetic  relation  of  dull  aixnmeiits  and  dry 
speeches  taken  chiefly  from  chronicles  that  profess  minuteness 
of  detail  as  their  characteristio,  and  often  their  only  ex¬ 
cellence. 

Tlie  bepnnin^  of  the  Poem  seemed  to  promise  some  por¬ 
tion  of  that  fire  which  in  many  parts  of  Wallace  hurries  the 
reader  on  with  almost  breathless  speed.  • 

*  Oh  !  I  do  feel  thee  now  !  oh  !  once  again 
Warm  gleams  of  rapture  burst  upon  my  brain. 

Quick  heaves  my  lah’rin^  breast,  and  to  my  eyes, 

Lo  !  w  hat  strange  forms  in  long  succession  rise. 

Oh  I  Muse  bclov’d,  1  know  thee  now ! 

1  feel  thee  glowing  in  my  soul, 

1  feel  thy  beam  upon  my  brow, 

I  feel  thee  thro*  each  artery  roll 

Tumultuous,  fierce,  and  bright— impatient  of  controul. 

‘  I^ead  on  my  Muse !  for  many  a  day, 

\\  ith  rapid  pulse  and  uprais*d  eye, 

I  low'  have  1  chidden  thy  delay. 

And  woo’d  thee  from  tliy  sky  ! 

Oh!  thou. art  she,  who  led  me  forth, 

Prom  the  cold  mountains  of  the  north, 

Where  freezing  whirlwinds  blow' ; 

She  whose  benign  and  generous  glow. 

Pour’d  warmth  into  my  heart,  e'en  in  those  realms  of  snow/ 

‘  Meek  Henry’s  warrior  Queen*  is  introduced  after  this  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Muse,  in  earnest  converse  with  ‘  Hlack-faced 
’Clilford  and  exhibits  in  the  course  of  her  conversation,  so  much 
revenge,  and  so  great  a  thirst  of  blood,  that  her  son,  prince 
Edward,  feels  shocked — 


*  To  think  so  dire  a  guest 
Might  harbour  in  a  woman’s  breast.* 

The  Prince  attempts  to  express  sentiments  of  a  milder  nature, 
and  tailing  very  naturally  into  the  failing,  even  now  by  no  means 
uncommon,  of  being  particularly  charmed  with  the  sound  of 
Ills  own  voice,  when  conveying  reproof  or  exhortation  to  others, 
he  Hutl'ers  himself  to  dwell  so  long  ii(K>n  hit  theme,  till  it  can 
lie  no  matter  of  surprise  that  it  should  excite  the  impatient 
reiuoiislrance  of  liis  lady-mother. 

‘  Get  thec  to  horse !  if  longer  here  i 

Thou  waste  in  idle  talk  the  day,  V 

By  heaven  ourself  will  seize  the  spear,  ^ 

And  rush  before  ihw  to  the  fray  1  * 
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(iarnithy  appcArM  indeed  to  be  a  rather  common  fttilinf  E 
atnoiif^  the  dramniig  perttonte.  \Vc  are  told  of  a  youn^  kni^^  S 
Mrho  hi  Acnt  on  a  messai^  of  three  words,  which  is  dilated  into 
filly  lines,  that  he  at  lust  T 

‘  o’erhlown  and  panting,  i 

Paused,  bccmise  breath  and  speech  were  wanting/  ^ 

T \ro  as  excellent  reasons  for  ceasing  to  speak,  as  any  of  tlic 
twenty  that  Dean  Swift  gafe  for  not  purchasing  an  estate,  ' 
among  which,  unless  we  mistake,  two  rather  important  ones 
were,  that  lie  di<l  not  want  it,  and  that  he  had  no  money. 

'riie  secoml  canto  opens  with  an  address,  the  truth  of  which,  f 
readers,  critics,  |K)ets — all  must  alike  confess. 


‘  Oh  !  Sorrow !  which  of  Adam*s  race, 

Hut  not  beheld  thy  wrinkled  ficc  ? 

Of  all  the  hearts  which  life  has  warmed, 

Since  the  first  man  of  clay  was  formed — 

Of  nil  the  mortals  who  have  hastened 
Idke  shadows  o’er  this  rolling  sphere, — 
lias  one  returned  to  earth  unchastened 
Hy  thy  reproof  severe  ? 

Kach  breast,  however  fortified 
By  courage,  apathy,  or  pride. 

Has  still  some  secret  path  for  thee, 

Man’s  subtle  foe.  Adversity  ! 

Along  that  secret  way  thou  glidest 

And  deep  w’ithin  the  centre  hidcst 

And  many  a  surface  fair  and  shining 

C'ouceals  a  wasted  core,  where  thou  art  slowly  mining.’ 

The  following  stan/as  aflTord  no  unfavourable  specimen  of 
drsrciplive  talent. 

‘  With  leaden  pace  hour  after  hour 
Boil’d  wearily  away ; 

The  dew-drop  hung  in  every  flow’r 
And  now  behind  tlie  western  bow’r, 

Slow  sinking  shed  the  parting  day, 

A  bright  yet  melancholy  ray, 

A  farewell  glance — then  clos’d  its  eye, 

And  mingled  w  itli  eternity  ! 

‘  I'hro*  many  a  heavy  hour  tlie  queen 
Sat  musing  mid  the  lonely  scene  ; 

She  sutc  w  ith  folded  arms  reclining, 

And  anxious  watch’d  the  day  declining: 

Amid  the  glen  the  evening  wind, 

In  low  but  fitful  murmurs  crept ; 

And  where  on  high  the  brancncs  twin’d 
With  nimble  bound  the  squirrel  leapt ; 

With  rustling  wing  the  speckled  thrush 
nutlcr’d  unseen  within  Uic  bush, 
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And  as  tlie  twilight  shades  were  falling 
Kach  bird  its  truant  mate  was  calling  ; 

And  Margaret  started  ot\  and  thought 
Each  sound  confusM,  dial,  met  her  ear, 

ProcluiinM  th*  expected  lierald  near 
*r'roro  Hexham's  tield  of  death,  widi  fateful  message  fraught*’ 

Miss  llolford’s  versification  is  improved  in  smoothness,  but 
it  is  weakened  by  the  constant  intrusion  of  the  insi<4nificant 
suxiliury  c/ic/,  whenever  a  syllable  is  wanting  to  make  out  a 
line. 

*  His  blooilless  arms  my  form  did  clasp.’ 

*  One  dazzling  morn  his  eyes  did  wake/ 

Instances  of  this  occur  in  every  page;  as  well  as  others 
whirl!  equally  betray  the  spur  of  necessity. 

*  Heshrew  my  fears;’  ‘  beshrew  my  heart;’  ‘  1  ween,’  ‘  in  sooth* 
*  ilheit,*  and  all  the  usual  appendages  of  atfecteil  quaintness 
and  simplicity,  are  oddly  enough  contrasted  with  such  for¬ 
malities  as  the  following : 

*  Then,  madam,  said  the  Cambrian  lord  • 

*  Come,  madam,  let  us  lead  you  where,* — 

Occasional  vulgarities  occur  both  of  language  and  sentiment. 

*  Fear  not  my  muse  I  enow  there  be 
To  clog  the  heels  of  victory.’ 

*  Meanwhile  dame  Maudlin,  who  began 
To  think  upon  her  own  good  man.* 

*  The  good  man  s  snore,  whose  drone  profound 
'Hie  cottage  tills’— 

Familiarity  is  very  far  from  being  simplicity  ;  nor  is  coarseness 
strength.  We  think  too  well  of  what  Miss  llolford  has  done, 
and  of  what  she  might  do,  to  wish  to  fix  attention  on  the 
faults  of  the  present  jierformance ;  and  we  suggest  these  hints 
^itli  the  ho])e  that  blemishes  of  a  similar  nature  will  not  occur  in 
sny  future  performance  of  our  fair  Author. 

The  following  simile  ajipears  to  be  in  bad  taste. 

*  The  queen  now  urg'd  him  to  disclose 
The  dreadful  secret  of  his  woes, 

**  Perchance,”  slie  cried,  “  the  grief  lupprest 
Lies  all  too  heavy  on  thy  breast; 

Within  the  dungeon’s  unsunn’d  cell, 

Tliick  noisome  damps  in  darkness  dwell. 

But  draw  tlie  bolts — let  air  and  light 
The  dungeon's  darksome  depths  explore, 

The  fetid  vapour  wings  its  flight. 

Disperses,  and  is  felt  no  more ! 

Be  not  niggard  of  thy  care. 

Open  thy  dreary  heart,  and  give  thy  sorrows  air.**  ’ 

‘  An  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary.’ 
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There  it  a  alcnfier  love-story  interwoven  with  the  historT, 
but  it  is  too  iiuliHtinct  to  interest  either  iroiitle  or  simple. 

We  must  now  lake  our  leave  of  Miss  HoltonI,  liopiiiir  thit 
her  next  suhjert  will  he  more  ^iropitious  to  tiie  ilisplay  of 
her  talents,  and  tliat  slie  will  not  think  it  absolutely  nivessarj 
to  swell  the  volume  into  a  formidable  f/prirto,  by  the  addition 
of  such  notes  HH  that  on  the  epithet  *  crimeless  kinp;,*  in  which 
she  taki'H  the  trouble  to  inform  ns  from  Stow*,  that  Henry  VI. 
was  placmble  and  meek,  and  wore  sackcloth  next  his  skin 
on  hoi  yd  ays. 

If  II  odern  poets  would  publish  their  notes  in  a  separaU 
volume,  their  booksidler  s  account  wouUl  most  probably  enable 
them  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the  value  which  the 
world  puts  upon  tlicni. 


Art.  IX.  Coniiderationt  on  the  Propriety  of  making  a  JRemunerntim 
to  H'itnesses  in  Civil  Actions^  for  l.on  of  Timettcith  some  Observa* 
tions  on  the  present  System  of  taxing  Costs,  ByChcirles  Frost,  At¬ 
torney  at  Law.  8vo.  pp.  42.  Price  2s.  Gd.  Butterworth.  1315. 

^T^HIS  little  volume  is  drawn  up  with  great  modesty,  can- 
^  dour,  and  ability.  The  cause  it  advocates  is  one  in  which 
every  Inidy  however  anxious  to  avoid  the  evils  nrising  from  t 
litigious  disposition,  may  become  interested.  There  arc  few 
j>erHons  who  have  not  at  some  period  of  their  lives  been  called 
away  from  their  own  avocations,  in  some  instances  with  the 
greatest  inconvenience  to  UieinselveS|  to  give  tlieir  testimony  in 
matters  with  which  their  own  interests  are  totally  unconnected. 
Mr.  Frost,  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  ‘  the  equity,  bu- 

*  fuanity,  and  t^dicy  of  allowing  to  witncssc's  an  adequate 

*  remuneration  for  their  lo$e  of  timcy  has  exhibited  a  variety 
of  cases  connected  with  his  subject,  and  has  marked  with  the 
nicest  discrimination  their  relative  dillerences.  His  own  obser¬ 
vations  are  all  (MMlinent  and  well  expresse<l,  and  ht\))pily 
strengthened  by  the  appropriate  introduction  of  many  of  those 
grave  axioms  in  wbicb  the  legal  proft^ion  is  peculiarly  rich, 
and  which  often  contain  in  a  few  words,  *  tlie  wisdom  of  a 

*  thousand  years.*  Tins  Author  remarks,  Uiat  tlie  general 
question  of  propriety  in  point  of  law,  of'  allowing  a  reason'abic 
sum  to  witnesM^s  as  a  remuneration  for  loss  of  time,  although 
evhlently  of  great  public  iiitiTest,  has  never  yet  Ihh'ii  brought 
under  serious  discussion ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  we  agree 
with  him  in  our  o|niiioii  of  its  importance,  we  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  add,  that  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the 
subject,  is  well  oalpuUud  to  gain  U  tb#  cuntidcration  which 
it  desorfea. 


An.  S*  .  Memoirs  of  iht  Rev*  Jonathan  EdwanlSf  A.M.  Prtittieut 
of  the  CoU€fte  in  Anv  Jersey.  Conipilt'd  originally  by  Saniacl 
Hopkins,  D.D.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  the  Editors  of  Edwards*! 
Works;  and  now  first  published  in  a  sepnrute  Volume,  with 
numerous  verbal  Emendations.  By  John  Huwksley.  pp. 

aii.  Price  4s.  London.  James  Black,  18l5. 

Mr.  liawksley  lias  porformetl  a  very  acceptable  service 
to  the  reliipous  public,  iii  reprinting  these  valuable  Me¬ 
moirs  in  a  detaciied  form.  VVe  wish,  however,  that  he  had 
carrieil  his  verbal  eiiieiulations  further.  It  would  have  been  well 
indeed  if  he  had  composed  a  fresh  memoir  from  the  materials 
furnisluMl  by  Dr.  Hopkins. 

President  Edwards's  character  stands  in  no  nee<i  of  panegyric  : 
hU  works  form  his  best  eulogy,  lie  was  ns  truly  n  great 
man  as  he  was  eminently  a  good  man.  He  exhibited  a  rare 
combination  of  intellectual  ardour  and  nciiteiiess  of  faculty  in 
metaphysical  stmlies,  with  fervent  zeal  and  the  most  exemplary 
piety  in  the  discharge  of  active  duties.  *  He  commouly  spent,* 
we  are  informed,  ‘  thirteen  hours,  every  day,  in  his  study.*  His 
works  extend  to  eight  large  volumes  iu  8vo.  But  it  is  enough 
to  name  two  of  them,  his  dissertation  On  tlie  Ereedoin  of 
“  tlie  Will,**  and  his  “  Treatise  on  Religious  Alfections,’*  to 
substantiate  his  claims  to  be  considered  not  only  as  the  greatcat 
divine  and  moral  philosopher  that  America  has  produced,  bnt* 
as  one  of  the  acutest  reasoners  and  roost  profound  theologians, 
that  have  appeartul  in  any  age  or  country.  And  the  justness 
of  this  cncoiniiim  on  his  extraordinary  genius,  will  not  be  dis¬ 
puted  even  by  those  who  hesitate  implicitly  to  adopt  some  of  his 
speculative  opinions.  'I'he  principle  design  of  this  volume, 
bowever,  is  to  exhibit  him  as  an  example  of  exalted  piety. 

The  follow  iag  extract  from  the  letter  wdiich  he  adcL'cssed 
to  tlie  trustees  of  New  Jersey  College,  on  lieiiig  appoiuted  to 
vacceed  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  in  the  Presidency,  will  furnish, 
perhaps,  the  best  insight  into  his  character.  It  displays  a  sin- 
galsr  degree  of  simplicity  of  mind,  and  of  stern  uprightness. 
After  adverting  to  some  |)ersoiml  objections  on  the  ground  of 
•OBVfnienoe,  he  adds, 

•  this  U  not  my  main  objc'ctlon  :  the  chief  diSicuUics  In  my 
•hid,  in  the  way  of  accepting  this  important  and  arduous  oHicc,  are 
these  two  :  First,  my  own  defects,  unfitting  me  for  such  an  under¬ 
taking,  many  of  which  are  generally  known ;  besides  other,  which  my 
cwn  heart  U  conscious  of.  I  have  a  constitution,  in  many  respects 
peculiaily  unhappy,  attended  with  flaccid  solids;  vapid,  sizy,  and 
scarce  fluids,  and  a  low  tide  of  spirits  ;  often  occasioning  a  kind  of. 
childish  weakness  and  contemptioleness  of  speech,  presence,  and  de- 
naanour ;  with  a  d.sagreeable  dulncss  and  stiffncti,  roucli  unfitting 
for  conversation,  but  more  especially  for  the  government  of  a 
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college.  Tbit  mokes  me  shrink  at  the  thoughts  of  taking  upon  me, 
in  Uic  decline  of  life,  tuch  u  new  and  great  businetSy  attended  with 
such  a  multiplicity  of  caret*  and  requiring  such  a  degree  of  acti?ity» 
alertncKS,  and  spirit  of  government ;  e8{K^ially  us  succeeding  one  so 
reuiarkubly  well  qualitied  in  these  respects,  giving  occasion  to  every 
one  to  remark  the  wide  diHerence.  1  am  also  deGcient  in  some  parts 
of  learning,  particularly  in  Algebra,  and  the  higher  parts  of  Mathe* 
matict,  and  in  the  CJreek  Classics  ;  my  Greek  learning  having  l>oen 
chiefly  in  the  New  Testament. — The  other  thing  is  this  ;  that  my 
engaging  in  tliis  business  will  not  well  consist  with  those  views,  and 
that  course  of  employ  in  my  study,  which  have  long  ongngeil  and 
swallowed  up  my  mind,  and  been  the  chief  entertainment  and  delight 
of  my  life. 

‘  And  here,  honoured  sirs,  (emboldened  by  the  testimony  I  have  now 
received  of  your  unmerited  esteem,  to  rely  on  y  our  candour,)  I  will 
with  freedom  open  myself  to  you. 

*  My  method  of  study,  from  my  first  beginning  the  work  of  the  mi- 
nistry,  has  been  very  much  by  writing;  applying  myself  in  this  way 
to  improve  every  imp4)rtant  hint ;  pursuing  tne  clue  to  my  utmost, 
when  any  thing  in  rending,  meditation,  or  conversation,  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  to  my  mind,  that  seemed  to  promise  light,  in  any  weighty 
point;  thus  penning  what  appeared  to  me  my  best  thoughts,  on  innu¬ 
merable  subjects  for  my  own  benefit.  The  longer  I  pro.secuted  my , 
studies  in  this  method,  the  more  habitual  it  became,  and  the  more 
pleasant  and  profitable  I  found  it.  The  further  I  travelled  in  this 
way,  the  more  and  w'ider  the  field  opened,  w’hich  has  occasioned  my 
laying  out  many  things  in  my  mind  to  do  in  this  manner,  if  God  should 
t|iare  my  life,  which  my  heart  hath  been  much  upon ;  particularly 
many  things  against  most  of  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  present  day, 
which  I  cannot  with  any  patience  tee  maintaiued  (to  the  utter  sub* 
verting  of  the  (lospel  of  Christ)  with  so  high  a  hand,  and  so  long 
continued  a  triumpli,  with  so  little  controul,  when  it  appears  so 
evident  to  me,  that  there  is  truly  no  foundation  for  any  of  this  glorying 
and  intuit.  1  have  already  nuhrished  something  on  one  of  the  main 
points  in  dispute  between  tlie  Arminians^nnd  Calvinists:  and  have  it 
in  view,  God  willing,  (at  1  have  already  signified  to  the  public,)  in 
like  manner  to  consider  all  the  other  controverted  poinU,  and  have 
tlone  much  towards  a  preparation  for  it. — But  besides  these,  I  have 
had  on  my  mind  and  heart,  (which  1  long  ago  began,  not  with  any 
view  to  publication)  a  great  work,  which  I  call  n  History  qf'the  Work 
of  Redemption^  a  body  of  divinity  in  an  entire  new  method,  being 
thrown  into  the  form  of  a  history.*  pp.  176 — 179. 

An  Appemlix  to  the  Merooint  contains  a  sketch  of  the  life 
and  character  of  Mrs.  Edwards,  the  President’s  wife  ;  of  Airs. 
Burr,  his  daughter ;  and  of  his  son.  Dr.  %Ioniithan  Edwards, 
IVesident  of  Union  College,  in  Scheiu'ctady.  The  volume 
justly  inerits  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  young  iriinister  and 
student  who  is  desirous  of  choosing  a  high  staudurd  of  moral 
purity  and  dcTotlontl  attainment  for  bis  model. 
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Art.  XI.  British  Pulpit  EJoauence.  A  Selection  of  Seruioruij  in 
I’hiouoloi^ical  Order,  fro.n  the  Works  of  the  most  eminent  Divines 
c>f(ire.it  lintain.  during  the  Seventeenth  and  Kighteenlh  t  eiUurics; 
wii’i  liiogrjphical  and  Critical  Notices.  8vo.  pp.  470.  IVicc  12i, 
Gale  Curtis,  and  Fenner,  I8li. 

IF  Uie  projMT  definition  of  Floqiienee  lie  *  The  art  of  |>or- 
‘  suasion,*  or  ‘  'Fhe  faculty  of  speakino  so  as  to  oSiain  the  end 
‘  for  which  we  speak,*  it  will,  we  imagine,  be  readily  adiidtU^d, 
tb<U  there  eau  be  no  place  more  suited  to  the  exenus  '  of  it,  than 
the  i’ulpit ;  and  that  no  person  can  be  under  strong**!*  oldi^utious 
to  cultivate  It,  than  a  Christian  Minister.  The  ardour  and 
energy  of  his  etVorts  to  persuatle  men,  ought  umpiestiondily  to 
b«  ar  some  kind  of  proportion  to  the  m.igiiitiide  of  the  object  he 
has  in  >ievv,  tind  to  the  nature  of  the  important  results  n'leiidaut 
on  success.  If  the  senator,  and  Cht*  pleader  at  the  n.ir,  in  their 
earn* st  cndeavout?*,  whether  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
empire,  or  to  guard  tlie  rights  of  civilised  society,  seilulously 
study  to  attain  some  degree  of  perfection  in  the  art  of  Floi|uence, 
that  they  may  scemre  to  themselves  ull  the  legitimate  m  ans  of 
persuasion,  how  mneh  more  important  is  it  that  tlie  (Miristlan 
iniuister,  whose  high  commission  it  is  to  spe.ik  in  God*s 
behalf,**  and  “  to  wateh  ior  soul.**  as  one  who  must  give  account,** 
sbottld  make  use  ol  all  th(*S(‘  rxterir<vl  advantages,  for  oiiiaining 
an  object  commenstirate  with  eternity  itseli.  '1  o  him  it  ought 
tp  be  1  subject  of  deep  interest,  by  what  means  rational  and 
intelligent  agents  may  he  seriously  and  eftectiially  imprt^ssed 
with  tlie  awful  truths  of  the  message  he  bt'ars;  in  what  manner 
apjMsds  may  he  made  with  the  must  force  to  tin*  tiiiderstandings 
anti  alfeetions  of  his  audience  ;  what  aiguments  are  best  atlapted 
to  cuiivmee,  and  what  motives  to  intUtence  them,  vv  hile  he  is 
firmly  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  ot  tlu*  Divine  iidUtciice, 
that  his  ministry  may  be  attended  with  final  success,  it  will 
become  liiiti  to  be  us  correct  ami  diligent  in  the  use  of  all  4he 
uu'ans  by  wbicli  moral  suasion  is  ordinarily  ctVected,  as  if  that 
succtrss  (tepended  wholly  on  bis  own  exertions 

The  s|>ecicH  of  Eloquence  wbicli  the  Fulpit  orator  should 
cultivate,  dUlcrs  very  widely  from  that  which  is  very  properly 
adoptt'd  ill  regard  to  subjects  of  a  merely  temporary  nature. 
The  oratorii  al  tricks  resorted  to  by  the  political  demagogue,  in 
order  to  iutlame  the  passions  of  tlie  luiiltitude,  and  to  which  he 
is  oii'mUy  indebted  for  bis  success,  would  disgrace  the  pulpit, 
mmI  comileract,  rather  than  promote  mi!iir.t>*ri;il  nsefulnusK. 
Tin*  Cmistiaii  minister  ought  sternlv  to  gu  m  Mgun.U  any 
approach  lowards  a  subsiituiion  of  iiigeiiions  .s.»|  ii^u  s  for  sound 
and  r.iiioiial  argument ;  nor  should  he  dan  tii*^  headers 

by  spoiting  witticisms,  or  exhibiting  eccentricities.  He  laiuqttt- 
ably  mistakes  tlic  nature  of  the  duties  which  bis  office  deiDauds, 
Voi..  VI.  N.  S.  G 
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if  he  attempts  to  surprise  by  novelties,  or  to  allract  alteiitiou  by 
a  useless  profusion  of  ornament.  It  is  true,  there  have  been 
|>€rio<ls  ill  which  this  fulse  taste  prevaile<l ;  and  names,  suffi¬ 
ciently  disliui'uished,  have  not  been  wautins^,  to  sanction  it. 
Nevertheless,  it  stands  directly  op|W)sed  to  ^eiiuiue  Pulpit 
Kloqiieiiee,  anti  tends  materially  to  dejenule  the  ministerial 
oflitr.  Popularity  soui;ht  for  by  artifices  so  unworthy,  is,  unde¬ 
niably,  not  of  an  ambiguous  nature ;  the  weapons  employeil  in 
this  warfare  are  wholly  cjirnal ;  and  there  is  no  just  reason  to 
anticipate  the  powerful  t'fliTts  that  follow  the  iiianifesUtiou  of 
the  truth  in  simplicity  and  i;odly  sincerity. 

In  formiiii;  an  opinion  of  the  lei;itimacy  and  probable  effects 
of  different  kinds  of  rhxpieiicc,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  the 
estimate  the  varieties  of  national  character,  and  the  existing 
state  of  society.  There  may  bo  observed,  in  different  countries, 
what  may  be  called  a  national  costume  in  ret^ard  to  its  eloipienct^ 
no  less  than  to  the  manners  and  dress  of  the  inhabitants.  Each 


may  have  its  characteristic  excellences;  but  each  has  also  its 
characteristic  differences.  The  polished  and  artificial  elo¬ 
quence  of  Massillon,  and  of  others  of  the  French  school  of 
oratory,  (how  excellent  soever  in  its  kind,)  is  widely  different 
from  that  more  bold  ami  energetic  style  of  thoui'ht  and  expres¬ 
sion,  that  characterizes  the  most  eminent  of  our  Pritish  Divines. 

A  preacher,  whose  j^lowin^  imafi^ery  and  vehement  action,  would 
be  greatly  admired  in  Ireland  or  in  Wales,  would  probably  be  i 
thoiii^ht  somewhat  extravagant  by  an  Eiii^lish  audience,  and  in 
SiH>tland  he  would  be  dis^ined  an  enthusiastic  ranter.  And  « 


these  remarks  apply  not  merely  to  the  inhabitants  of  tlifferant 
countries  ;  the  same  people  insensibly  acquire  a  more  correct 
taste,  as  knowledge  and  civilization  advance ;  the  standard  of 
eloquence  heinj^  gradually  elevated.  Every  reader  of  taste 
must  be  sensible  that  n  considerable  chani^e  has  been  gradually 
etlecteil  in  the  writings  and  iliscourses  of  Pritish  Divines;  so 
much  s(i  indeed,  that  many  phrases  and  metajdiors  which  were 
adojiteil  without  hesitation  by  those  persons  who  were  hi^^ly 
disiin^uishetl  in  their  day  by  their  talents  and  erudition,  would 
bt*  deemed  coarse  and  offensive  even  by  the  moit  unlettered  lay- 
preacher  of  the  present  <lay. 

The  philosophical  inquirer  mis^ht  find  it  a  curious  and  not 
unprofitable  research,  to  investicrate  the  causes  and  to  trat^c  the 
progress  of  these  national  or  individual  varieties,  and  ascertain 
the  minuter  circumstances  which  have  oj>erateii  to  prodtice  and 
continue  them  from  u|^e  to  But  the  candidate  for  the 

Christian  Ministry  more  especiaPy,  should  study  them  with 
dilijfcnt  attention,  not  indeed  for  the  pur}M)se  of  servile  imitation, 
but  in  order  to  form  his  style  upon  the  best  models,  and  to  correct 
tlic  aberrations  of  an  impenect  or  j)ervcrtcd  taste.  On  this 
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•ccount,  il  would  uitpear  highly  desirabli*,  that  the  studoiit  in 
theology  berurnishiHl  with  the  best  spceimeiisot'  ))iilpit  eloqiiencoy 
from  the  writings  of  persons  whom  universal  snflragc 
has  considered  as  masters  in  that  department  of  sacred  literature, 
either  in  onr  own  or  in  foreign  countries,  whether  of  uncient  oi* 
ofiiHulern  «late. 

Such  a  work,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  Hritain,  we  hoped  to 
find  in  the  series  of  Discourses,  the  first  volume  of  which  is  now 
betore  us ;  and  had  it  proved  so  we  should  have  been  happy  to 
give  it  our  warmest  coinmendution.  But  truth  compels  us  to 
say,  that  it  is  in  no  respect  calculated  to  answer  the  end  which 
has  biHMi  stated ;  but  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  it  is  likely  to 
have  any  intluence,  that  influence  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious.  As 
this  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  intended  to  embrace  specimens 
of  the  I’ulpit  Elotpiencc  of  two  centuries,  and  is  professedly 
designed  to  ‘  inspire  candidates  for  the  ministry  with  a  laudable 

*  amhition  of  excelling  in  their  high  profession,  and  point  out  to 

*  (hem  the  true  road  to  distinction,'  we  fetd  dispost  d  to  pay  a 
greater  degree  of  attention  to  its  contents,  than  it  might  other¬ 
wise  be  supposed  to  claim.  The  F.ditor  professes  to  have  ‘  made 
‘  it  a  point  of  conscience, ‘not  to  prefer  autUorg  on  account  of 
‘  their  theological  creedy  and  he  very  properly  states,  that 

*  the  value  of  the  work  depends  upon  the  propriety  of  the  selec- 

*  (ion  of  Sermons,  and  the  impartialityy  Judgment,  ability,  and 

*  research,  displayed  in  the  biographical  and  critical  noiiees.’ 
11)  these  tests  the  public  arc  challenged  to  decide  on  the  merits 
of  the  compilation,  by  which  alone  our  judgement  rcs|>tK'ting  it 
has  been  formed,  and  we  feel  convinc(‘d  it  will  be  found  wanting. 

'I'he  vidume  contains  nine  disr^ourses,  to  each  of  which  is 
prefixed  a  biogra)>hical  sketch  of  its  author.  Tlie.  subjects  are, 

‘  Hooker's  learned  Sermon  of  the  Nature  of  Pride.  I  lab.  ii. 
1. — Chillingworth's  on  the  Use  of  Uiches.  Luke  xvi.  9. — Jeremy 
Taylor's  on  (he  .Miracles  of  (the)  Divine  Mercy.  Psalm  Ixxxvf. 
•*>. —  lltMiry  More's  on  Pure  Iteligion.  James  i.  *27. —  Allestree’s 
on  the  Christian's  i/ight.  Matt.  v.  Ifl. — lh*njamin  Calamy's  on 
Kvil  Thoughts.  Matt.  xv.  19. —  Barniw's  ‘on  Bounty  to  the 
Poor.  Psalm  cxii.  9. — Bishop  W  ilkins's  “  Hope  of  reward  a 
“  projier  Christian  Motive."  Ileb.  xi.  *29. — W’hichcot's  “  Diffe- 
"  rence  of  Times  with  rojiect  to  Religion."  Psalm  xcv.  7.' 

W  ithout  entering  critically  into  the  character  of  these  Sermons, 
considereil  as  s|>ecimens  of  Pulpit  Kloqiience,  we  shall  state  in 
general  that  a  partiality,  (the  nature  of  which  wc  shall  presently 
notice  more  fully,)  has  manifestly  been  shewn  both  in  the  selection 
of  authors,  and  in  the  exclusive  nature  of  the  discours(*s  them- 
?^lves.  Some  of  the  above  mentioned  divines  have  been  long 
And  justly  celebrated,  and  many  of  their  citings  continue  to  be 
read  with  delight  and  veneration.  Who  has  nut  been  charmed 
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nith  th<»  «>iib!lm(^  ani\  fi'rvent  pofy  IIook«»r, — the  iTiasculinf 

rlo«n.4*n<v  of  CliilliniTworth, — the  t*nprijeiic,  thoiisjh  hit'liW  fan¬ 
ciful,  |M»riraitnii'>*  of  Jereiuv  'I'axlor,  ami  llie  inexIiauHtible 
^euhli  «»t  .  arro\%'^  irenitis?  Amou*?  th(‘  specimens  of 

tlie  Piilpil  hjloiiueiico  ol  the  sevoi)te«*ntli  centur>,  a  sf'lcetioo 
trom  the  vahiuhle  rem  tin:«  of  these  *  Masters  in  Israel,*  was 
Tiatunilly  to  he  oNpecteil.  Kvery  one  who  is  conversant  with 
the  tlnailoj^ieal  writers  of  that  osje,  would  have  felt  a  sensation 
of  di^Hppomtim’iit  if  no  such  s|M‘<*imens  had  been  fipveii;  thouc^ 
we  ar»*  f o  IroMi  ihiiikiiiir  those  which  have  been  rhosim,  the  best 
their  wiitii  '^s  ('oiiiam  Hut  who  wouhl  have  expected  to  cn- 
coiinttT  the  dull  criticism**  and  insipid  artrumentations  of  More 
and  Allesirer*;  or  the  metaphysical  subtleties  and  tVc(|uentlj 
iin|>eiieiridilc  obscurity  of  ^Vilkins  and  ^Vhichcot^  Some  «*xcuse 
iiii^’ht  havi*  been  ma<le  for  brushing  up  these  dusty  ami  deser¬ 
vedly  furiiotten  Sermons,  if  they  had  been  the  productions  of  an 
ai'e  reinarkuhly  barren  in  (In  olot^ical  information,  and  in  which 
it  was  dinicidt  fiml  any  writers  of  pre-eminent  niid  command- 
ini;  pi'uins.  Hut  this  (*entnry  may  justly  he  eonsitlered  the 
brii^htest  that  Ims  shone  upon  ojir  Hrilisli  churclu's  It  was  the 
a^i*  of  I  lowe  and  ('harm>ck,  of  Hates  ami  Ha  ter  ;  ^c.  or  (if 
these*  were  too  pnriluni(*.il  to  i)e  admitted  into  our  Kelitor  s  list 
of  pnl|  it  orators,)  it  may  he  remurkeel,  that  at  the  same  period 
flourished  Hishops  Hull  and  Hopkins,  with  many  others,  whose 
piety  ami  talciits  adorned  their  e|>iscopal  station,  and  whose 
writings  contain  the  finest  sp<*i*imens  ol  saered  elorpieiue  in  the 
Kni;lisli  laii;;natj;e  At  first  we  felt  ourselves  at  a  lo*-s  to  uccount 
for  the  exeluMon  of  these  distini^nished  writers,  who  were  nn- 
ipiestionahly  stars  of  the  mairnifude,  and  the  introduction 

of  those  which  occupy  a  far  inlet ior  stiition,  both  as  scholars 
and  thi'olo^iaits.  ’Fhe  follow in:r  passaijcs,  however,  which  occur 
in  the  biographical  mUices,  wonhl  seem  to  furnish  ns  with  a 

solution  of  this  m>slerv,  and  may  1)0  considered  as  a  key  to  the 
•  •  •  • 

whole  set  it's. 

*  Henry  More,  who  is  commonly  placcil  6rst  in  the  class  of  philo¬ 
sophical  divines,  WHS  born  at  Grantham  in  Lincolnshire,  October  the 
ISflh,  It»l4;  the  ^cc^  nd  son  of  Alcximder  More*,  Ksq.  n  gcnticoian  of 
some  estate  and  of  jinod  character  He  himstlf  Iims  rc'cortbd  in  the 
Frtfacc  to  hi>  rtnlosophical  \V(*rks,  that  lie  was  bred  up  to  almost 
the  fourteenth  year  of  his  npe,  under  parents  and  a  master  thkt  were 
great  Calvinists,  hut  withal,  very  pious  and  pood  ones.”  At  that 
period  he  was  ton  milted  to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  also  a  Calvinist, 
who  St ni  hill  io  Kton  school,  “not**  he  says,  **  to  learn  any  new 
precepts  or  in>tiinti>  of  religion,  but  for  the  perfectinp  of  the  Greek 
and  I  iitin  toeyiu*  But  neither  there,  nor  ye*,  any  where  else,’*  he 
•dds,  could  i  ever  swallow  down  that  hard  doctrine  concerning 
fate.  On  the  contrary,  1  remember,  that  upon  those  words  of  Epic¬ 
tetus,  'Ayipi  *  Zii,  a*  Lend  mCy  O  Jupitcr^  and  thoH 
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yai(%  1  (with  my  eldest  brother,  who  then,  as  it  happened,  h»id 
acconipnnied  my  uncle  thither)  very  stoutly,  and  earnestly  for  my 
years,  di>pute  against  this  Fate,  or  Culvinistic  predestination,  as  it 
U  usually  called :  and  that  my  uncle,  when  he  came  to  know  it,  chid  • 
nte  severely  ;  adding  menaces  withall  of  correction,  and  a  rod  tor  my  im¬ 
mature  forwardness  in  philosophizing  concerning  such  matters,  more¬ 
over,  that  I  had  siicli  .1  det‘p  aversion  in  my  temper  to  this  opinion, 
and  80  firm  and  unshaken  a  perswasion  ot  the  Divine  justice  and 
goodness;  that  on  a  certain  day,  in  a  ground  belonging  to  Eton 
college,  where  the  boys  used  to  play  and  exercise  themselves,  musing 
concerning  these  things  with  myself,  and  recalling  to  my  mind  this 
doctrine  of  Calvin,  1  did  thus  seriously  and  deliherately  conclude 
within  myself,  vi;s  *  If  1  am  one  of  those  that  are  predestinated  unto 
Ml,  where  all  things  are  full  of  nothing  but  cursing  and  blasphemy, 
vet  will  1  behave  myself  there  patienily  and  submissively  towards 
CkkI;  snd  if  there  he  any  one  thin^  more  than  another  that  is  uccept- 
al)le  to  him,  that  will  1  set  myselt  to  do  with  a  sincere  heart,  and  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power being  certainly  perswaded,  that  if  1  thus 
dtmeaned  mysedf,  he  would  hardly  keep  me  long  in  that  place.**  * 
p|).  If)l,  1G2. 

‘  llis  lectures  (Dr.  Allestree’s)  in  the  Divinity  Chair,  which  were 
lageriy  attended  and  highly  applauded,  are  described  as  solid,  acute, 
judici<*us  and  jirudent.  “  With  an  ccjual  steadiness,**  says  Bishop  Fell, 
in  a  passage  w  hich  though  wanting  in  candour  may  suHice  for  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  Dr.  Allestree’s  sentiments,  “  he  asserted  the  gospel 
truth,  ag  linst  the  usurpations  of  Rome,  the  innovations  of  Geneva,  the 
blasphemies  of  Cracow,  and  the  monsters  of  our  own  Malmsbury, 
never  intermeddling  with  the  unfathomable  abyss  of  God’s  decreet, 
the  indeterminable  live  points ;  wliich  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries 
wherever  they  have  happened  to  be  debuted,  passed  from  the  schools 
to  the  ftHte,  and  shocLcd  the  government  and  the  public  peace.** ' 
pp.  ‘206,  ‘JOT. 

And  igaiii,  in  the  IMemoir  of  Bishop  Wilkins,  the  biographer 
renitirks, 

*  lie  was  at  the  head  of  a  class  of  eminent  divines,  including 
^VhiclK•ot,  Cudworth,  More,  Tiilotson.  Worthington.  Stillingdeet, 
Fat  rick,  uml  Lloyd,  on  whom  was  opprobriously  fastened  the  name  of 
iMtitudimiriam  :  they  pleaded  for  a  broad  and  liberal  toleration,  and, 
though  they  themselves  conformed  to  the  Church  of  England,  did  not 
rsteuii  an  entire  approbation  o!  her  liturgy  and  ritual  essential  to 
Cliristian  communion  they  likewise  made  a  holder  use  of  reason  in 
religion  than  was  allowed  by  the  High>Church  divines  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  rigid  Furitans  on  the  othei,  and  devoted  their  learning 
and  ehajuL'nte  to  the  discovery  and  exposition  of  the  ration  •!  evidences 
of  the  gospel  and  to  the  vindication  and  proof  of  the  innate  beauty 
and  h  ippy  tendency  of  the  morality  of  the  New  TeHtament.  For  a 
tinic  they  were  inisund  rstood  or  misrepresented ;  but  |>osterily  has 
done  them  ample  justice  ;  and  from  their  history  the  Christian 
minister  may  learn  that  bigotry  can  attain  to  very  short-lived  honours. 
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«hiltt  an  vnlightcneJ  charity  is  sure  of  receiving  solid,  lasting  praise.' 
pp.  400—  401. 

T1  ii»  cxiractsi  are  amply  auflyrient  to  !i|iew  our  reatlorM  tlie 
^rouiidH  of  that  profcroiu  e  which  has  l)reii  I'ivtMi  to  writers  of 
the  latitudi  iariaii  class.  The  lOditor  professes,  iti(iec<l,  to  have 
preferretl  none  on  account  of  their  theolopcal  creed  :  the  volume 
however  contains  internal  evidence,  that  every  thin"  in  the  form 
of  Fuiitanism  and  of  Calvinisin,  has  been  most  carefullv  excluded, 
and  that  suhordinute  Authors,  eoneerniii"  whom  the  iMtitor 
himself  informs  us,  that  *’  the  public  taste  must  have  lu'Cii  mucli 
*  h^ss  refined  in  their  day  than  in  ours,  for  no  polished  or  learned 
‘  audietiee  could  now  hear  the  i^ross  de.scriptions  (in  reality, 

‘  highly  coloured  pictures)  of  vice,  which  abound  in  all  their 
‘  fliscourses,* — have  been  preferred,  evidently  on  account  of  the 
fni/i-cvan"elical  tone  of  their  theology. 

This  opinion  receivi^s  ailditioual  confirmation  from  the  exclu¬ 
sive  character  of  the  subjects  of  disctnirse.  which  have  been 
sidected.  It  has  obviously  Invu  the  design  of  the  Kditor,  in 
inakinp^  this  Ci>mpilation,  to  avoid  the  teuding  and  essential 
doctrines  id  Christianity.  Are  we  to  infer,  hence,  that,  in  liin 
opinion,  *  the  true  road  to  distinction,*  in  the  work  of  the  minis¬ 
try,  is  to  avoid  with  the  utmost  care  all  doctrinal  statements, 
and  substitute  in  their  place  a  kind  of  philosophical  morality  ? 
Docs  he  mean  to  intimate,  that  the  sublimer  mysteries  of  re.ve- 
lativMi  do  not  admit  of  the  external  decorations  of  eloquence  and 
orntory  ;  and  that  thi^e  can  b<‘  broii^lit  to  bear  with  much 
tjreater  etfect  upon  the  nature  of  Pride,  the  sin  of  Covetousness, 
i»r  the  duty  of  Ahns"ivint^,  than  upon  the  more  elevated  themes 
of  Divine  Love,  and  Redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ?  It 
would  he  an  occasion  of  diTp  regret,  were  students  in  thi'oloijy, 
by  follow  incf  such  a  i^iiide,  ami  formiii"  tliemsel\i*s  upon  sueli 
models,  to  exclude  from  their  discourses  all  tlie  vital  and  essen¬ 
tial  truths  of  Christianity,  or  iutroduee  them  only  as  matters  of 
controversial  diseussioii.  Soon,  very  soon  would  it  he  necessary 
to  write  “  /c/ia/iofl"  upon  ‘.he  w  alls  of  our  sanctuaries,  for  their 
i;lory  would  iiidcMMl  have  departed  from  them  ! 

lint  it  is  not  on  theolo^ii  ul  t(roiinds  only,  that  we  have  felt 
adverse  to  this  selection,  'riie  principles  of  ^ood  taste  st'cm  to 
hove  been  as  little  reijurded  as  those  of  Christian  truth.  \Vhal 
would  u  judicious  and  vvell-iuformcd  hearer  say,  if  a  candidate 
fur  the  I'hiistiau  ministry,  formiu"  himself  upon  the  model  of 
Dr.  Whichcot,  were  to  aeciistom  himself  to  a  mode  of  arraiu^e- 
nieut  us  whimsical,  and  far-fetched,  as  the  followiii":  from 
tht»se  impressive  words  of  the  .\postlc  to  the  Hebrews,  “  To 
**  d.ny  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts,”  the 
pit'achcr  pn»poM?s  to  shew  : 
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(  1.  That  sooner  and  later  are  not  alike  in  respect  of  eternity;  and 
that  the  main  work  we  have  to  do  in  time,  is  to  prepare  for  eternity. 

<  *2,  1  will  shew,  that  times  of  ignorance,  and  of  knowledge  are 
not  olike. 

*  3.  riiat  before  and  after  voluntary  commission  of  known  iniquity » 
are  not  alike. 

<  4.  That  before  and  after  contracted  nauglity  habits,  are  not  alike. 

*  5.  That  the  time  of  (lod’s  gracious  and  particular  visitation,  and 
the  time  when  (lod  withdraws  his  gracious  presence  and  assistance, 
are  not  alike. 

M>.  The  Holirishing  time  of  our  health,  and  strength;  and  the  hour 
of  sickness,  weakness,  and  upproacii  of  death,  are  not  alike. 

‘  7.  Now  and  hereafter,  present  and  future,  this  world  and  the 
world  to  come,  is  not  alike. 

*  And  by  that  time  I  have  given  yon  an  account  of  these  particulars, 
and  made  it  evident  to  you,  that  all  times  are  not  alike,  for  the  pur- 
noses  of  eternity,  and  the  concernments  of  our  souls ;  it  will  appear 
highly  udviscabic  (considering  the  advantages  of  life,  health,  and 
Hrength,  and  the  reference  of  time  to  eternity)  for  us  all  to  lead  such 
lives,  upon  which  wc  may  safely  die ;  and  to  employ  ourselves  in 
such  actions  us  are  uccouuiable  when  we  come  to  leave  the  world ; 
since  our  welfare  to  eternity  depends  upon  it.’  pp.  448,  41'9. 

Apart  from  the  inislakeii  view  of  religion,  which  the  con¬ 
cluding  sentence  of  this  extract  is  likely  to  convey,  is  it  not  most 
repulsive  to  coininon  sense,  as  well  as  to  correct  taste,  thus  to 
treat  a  plain  and  imprt'ssive  admonition  of  Holy  Writ  ?  Though 
we  have  felt  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  express  most  decidetlly 
our  <iisa|)|>rohation  of  this  selection,  as  fur  as  it  has  yet  appeareef, 
not  so  iniicli  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  work  itself, 
as  for  the  sake  of  entering  our  protest  against  that  kind  of  pulpit 
eloquence,  which  it  is  intended  indirectly  to  promote  among 
candidates  for  the  Ministry ;  yet,  justice  to  the  Editor  reqiiircH 
tiH  to  add,  that  the  biographical  notices  arc  drawn  up  with  con- 
sidarahle  skill,  and  enlivened  by  many  interesting  on4l  curious 
anectlotes. 


Art.  XU.  Visits  of  Mercy;  being  the  Second  Journal  of  the  Stated 
Preacher  of  the  Hospital  and  Alms  house  in  the  City  of  New 
York;  with  an  Appendix  containing  a  Report,  Ac.  By  the  Rev. 
K.  S.  Ely.  Recommended  by  several  Ministers.  Vol.  II.  12mo. 
pp.  228.  ‘  Price  4i.  Williams  and  Son.  1916. 

phi’ll  readers  may  probably  recollect,  that  we  expressed  a 
very  favourable  opinion  of  the  former  volume  of  this  work, 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  present  series.  We  arc  sorry  to 
find  this  is  to  be  the  last,  as  Mr.  Ely  has  rcmovc«l  from 
New  York;  hut  for  the  occasion  of  it  we  are  referred  to  some 
American  publications,  to  which  we  have  no  access. 

riio  Journal  is  continued  only  for  half  a  year,  but  in  the 
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Kamc  niy\e  of  pious  siinpUrity  as  the  T^riuer  volume.  Tlie  I 
Appendii  is  rrmlfMtMl  hii^hly  iiiteresciii*^,  by  iU  coiiUiniusf  tin* 
lH**lory  of  an  Acln*s»<,  and  the  sequel  to  the  remarkable  story 
of  the  iiiysttTious  Caroline,  eontaiiicil  in  the  former  •ioiiriial, 
tml  %%hieh  its  n'.Hlers  cannot  hn\e  forjjotten.  A  few  hymns 
are  added,  which  may  have  been  very  aeeepudde  in  the 
••ireles  for  which  they  were  composed  ;  but  they  will  not  atld  much 
Co  the  Author's  name  us  a  poet,  nor  advance  the  credit  of 
American  literature.  "I'he  volume  is,  however,  on  the  whole, 
ealculatiMl  to  excite  stron*^  inUTcst  in  the  minds  of  the  Iriends 
of  relii^ion  and  huinanily.  The  foIlov\iii<;;  extract  is  peculiarly 
atlectint?  to  Hiitidi  Christians. 

‘  In  another  ward  I  visited  the  wounded  seamen  who  were 
captured  in  the  British  sloop  of  war  IVacock,  by  the  Hornet. 
One  hucJ  lost  a  le^,  anotbtr  an  arm  and  a  thumb;  another  some  > 
part  of  the  face  md  some  part  of  his  litidis ;  and  all  were  ohjecti 
of  comp  One  said  he  felt  it  no  disgrace  to  be  taken  by 

the  Americans;  “hut  if  it  ha<l  been  by  the  French,  I  would 
never  have  sbew'n  iny  face  in  F.ngland.  Why,  Sir,  1  found  it  was 
Knglisb  ship  against  F.nglisb  ship  ;  and  we  were  fighting  our  own 
rnrs'^nrites.*  One  told  me  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  had 
Ui»i  his  IkukI  and  a  part  of  the  arm,  f<»r  many  minutes  aher; 

*  and  as  for  me,  to  be  sure.*  s.iid  another  who  was  wounded  io 
iIr'  bead.  *  1  did  not  know  that  1  was  hurt  for  many  days  after.’ 
He  intended  that  his  coniciuusnesK  of  his  situation  was  lost  for 
niany  imys 

*  Soon  after  the  sailors  of  the  Hornet  landed  at  Brooklyn,  they 
found  a  fH-nCiick  belonging,  it  is  said,  to  Commodore  Cbaunccy, 
late  superintendnnt  of  the  Navy-yard.  The  peacock  was  fond  of 
displaying  its  tail;  and  the  tnrs.  who  bad  so  lately  conquered 
the  He  ‘Oock  decUred  that  nothing  by  the  name  of  Penctick  should 
have  citiiiurs  xtnntiin^  in  their  presence.  To  make  their  oath  goo<l, 
they  caught  the  bird,  and  deprivoil  him  of  all  bis  long  tail. 
Soon  after  I  saw  them  riding  through  the  city;  and  every  sailor, 
who  couKl  put  his  hand  out  of  the  coach -window,  extended  to 
public  view  u  feather  from  the  peacock,  in  mken  of  tluir  victory, 
rhii  if  a  sketch  of  the  levity  of  a  sailor's  mind 

•  Even  this  is  preferable  to  Ute  surly  revengeful  spirit  of  some, 
who  contend  in  national  engagements.  'Ihc  sailors  si'cm  to  feci 
no  cnm'Uy  against  their  eremies;  and  as  an  honourable  proof  of 
this  I  would  state,  that  soon  after  an  engagement,  the  crew  of 
an  American  brig  of  war  contributed  enough  to  purchase  each 
of  ihc  cimtivc  crew  a  suit  of  clothes 

‘Mr  1  rioaias  Edtly,  one  of  the  most  distin^uislied  be*nefacloriof 
the  New  York  Hospital,  related  to  me  the  lollowing  facts,  which 
1  would  contrast  w  ilh  the  generosity  of  a  son  of  Nepiunc : — 

•  In  tin- late  defei't  ol  the  American  General  Winchester,  a  young 
officer  of  liberal  education,  a  Virginian,  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner.  He  wras  immediately  recognized  by  a  young  English 
officer,  who  had  been  bis  intimate  companion  at  lYinceton  ColnigCi 
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And  who  was  disposed  to  receive  him  with  great  cordiality.  The 
proud  spirit  of  the  Virginian  could  not  submit  to  receive  .kind¬ 
ness  froiii  an  encmv :  hut  the  Englishman,  af\er  the  battle,  felt  the 
emotions  of  friendship,  and  solicited  his  academic  friend,  since  he 
uas  woijiuled,  to  take  a  seat  in  his  sleigh  fur  Malden,  to  which  he 
must  of  necessity  resort.  The  Virginian  refused,  saying,  that  he 
would  never  he  indebted  to  an  enemy.  The  Englishman  attempted 
to  soothe  the  mind  of  his  former  friend,  and  persuade  him  to  accept 
of  kindness  from  one  who  felt  no  hostility  in  his  heart;  but  it  was  all 
in  vain  ‘  1  will  owe  nothing  to  an  enemy,*  was  the  reply  of  the 
unsubdued  spirit  of  the  American,  and  therefore  he  attempted  to 
march  for  Malden  Not  far  had  he  proceeded  before  his  strengtii 
failed,  and  then  he  was  glad  to  present  an  Indian  five  dollars  for  the 
privilege  of  riding  his  horse.  The  vehicle  of  his  friend  was  gonci 
and  Indians  were  his  companions;  but  these  savages  are  not  to  be 
trusted.  Before  he  could  arrive  ai  the  place  of  his  destination,  some 
Indians  usked  the  owner  of  the  horse,  why  that  .'\mericnn  rode.  The 
owner  replied,  because  he  has  paid  me.  This  was  asuificiont  induce¬ 
ment,  and  the  wild  children  of  the  woods  having  watched  their 
opportunity,  shot  the  unhappy  youth,  who  disdained  the  entreaty  of 
his  clasMuate. — Let  us  give  the  Eiifrlishman  his  due. 

‘  In  the  «‘vening  I  preached  in  the  Almshouse.  The  roopi  was 
uncemfortahly  full,  and  the  dying  w'cre  around  me;  but  who  could 
be  silent?  'fhrec  different  persons,  in  so  many  rooms,  sent  for  me  to 
come  and  pray  with  them.  Two  of  them  1  have  visited  before. 
Some  whom  I  instructed  when  last  there,  were  dead.  M —  B—  was 
also  very  grateliil  for  renewed  attentions.  ‘  My  hope  is,*  she  said 
with  tears,  *  that  God  has  pardoned  my  sins,  and  that  he  will  pardon 
them.’ 

*  With  Mrs.  G —  H--,  I  prayed  also.  She  fails  fast;  butshesoys, 
tliat  since  1  saw*  her  last  God  has  been  pleased  to  give  her  some  sweet 
comiminiun  with  himself.  Indeed,  she  complains  of  a  hard  heart 
still,  hut  hlie  seems  like  a  little  child.  What  she  said,  and  wliat 
others  uttered,  1  would  record,  but  am  exhausted.  This  ^wening 
concludes  the  first  quarter  of  my  services  performed  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Society  for  supporting  the  Gospel  among  the  Poor  in 
the  Cit^  of  Xexv  York.  It  produces  so  much  pain  to  write  my  Journal 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  that  1  am  determined  to  write  but  little 
more  If  the  exiiibition  already  made  will  not  influence  Christians 
to  continue  to  support  the  gospel  among  the  poor  in  this  metropolis, 
nothing  w  hich  I  can  write,  will  have  that  effect.  God  bless  his  word, 
and  have  pity  on  the  poor  !* 

Art.  XIII.  Narrative  of  the  Imprisonment  and  Escape  of  Peter  Gordon  ^ 
Second  Mate  in  the  Barque  Joseph^  of  Limerick^  Captain  ConnoUu, 
Comprising  a  Journal  of  the  Author’s  Adventures  in  his  Flight 
through  the  French  Territory,  from  Cambray  to  Hotterdam,  and 
thence  to  the  English  Coast.  8vo.  pp.  285.  Price  78.  London. 
Condcr,  1816. 

^HIS  simple  and  unaffected  statement  of  individual  liard- 
«bips,  will  not  appeal  in  vain  to  the  Hympathy  of  its  readers. 

VoiAi.N.S.  11 
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AUhou^li  wo  aro  at  lons^tli  rolievod  from  all  apprcheusious,  leal 
miiular  duni^orH  '♦hould  boful  any  in  whost'  intort'sia  we  may  bt 
iininoclialelv  oonooriuMl,  yet  the  contemplation  ot  what  has  l>ceii 
experienced  hy  others,  oiii;ht  to  make  us  douhly  sensihle  of  the 
Idessings  of  peatv,  which  a^^aln  restores  the  prisoner  to  hiii 
hoiiiOj  and  enuhies  the  mariner  to  pursue  his  voyauje  unera- 
hittered  hy  the  fear  of  heine;  capturecl  ere  he  reach  the  end  of  it, 
and  condemned  to  waste  in  imprisonment  the  months,  or  even 
years,  during  which  he  hoped  to  j^ain  a  suhsistence  for  hU 
family. 

The  Author  modestly  apolo^i/.es  in  an  Advertis*  ment,  for 
the  imperfections  of  his  style,  and  expresses  tijreat  concern  for 
the  falsehoods  to  which  he  had  recourse  in  orth‘r  to  esca|)e 
detection  tlurin^  his  route,  and  which,  as  in  the  course  of  his 
Narrative  he  shews  with  ^reat  #iiiiref<%  so  bewildereil  his  mind 
at  last,  that  he  was  at  times  ohli:>;ed  to  re<  ollect  himself,  in 
order  to  ascertain  which  of  the  characters  he  personated,  really 
iHdont^cd  to  him.  Amont;  tlie  many  hanefni  etlecls  of  the  late 
war,  nicy  he  reckoiUMt  the  hahit  of  dissimulation  ami  falsehood 
which  it  iutioiluced  into  our  <*oimnercial  system,  on  at'count  of 
the  !;reat  lestinints  under  whi<‘h  it  laid  our  shippiiu;,  and  the 
contiuu  d  temptations  thus  held  out  to  capt.iins  of  mercdiaiitinen, 
and  c  rews,  t»»take  faUe  oatlis,  and  assume  falsi*  eh  .racters. 
This  piMetiee  ol  falsehood  ha^  in  man)  instances,  wefeai ,  hecoiue 
so  liahitied,  as  to  aw  iken  hardly  any  eonseionsm>ss  of  i^uilt, 
imieh  le^s  that  dev;ree  ot  eompniielion  which  is  so  in^eiuiotisly 
expresst  d  h>  our  >onnij  Ailventnrer. 

*rhest)le  of  the  work  is  lathir  pleasing  than  otherwise,  its 
peculiarities  tiein*^  not  those  oi  ic;norance,  or  of  vidsjfarity,  hut 
inercl\  mmtes  ol  e\prt*ssion  coiiinion  to  the  Antlu>r’s  line  of 
life,  w  lieli  has  actpiired  a  laiimiai^e  of  its  own.  'I'he  following 
short  specimen  describes  the  Author’s  depai  tiire  from  (’ainhrai. 

*  linvin^  carried  the  other  half  of  the  watch -lipring  to  be  made 
into  another  saw*,  I  got  a  louis  changed  into  silver  money,  and 
l>eside»  it,  had  with  me  one  lo  ds,  lH>i(*cs  the  oilier  two,  and  two 
guineas,  which  were  concealed.  It  wjis  only  two  o’clock,  and  1 
could  find  nothing  more  to  do.  1  walked  up  one  street,  and 
down  another,  and  thought  that  every  person  wlio  looked  at  me, 
knewr  I  wan  about  to  desert.  I  came  to  a  church,  and  went  into 
it  for  a  few  minutes;  then  returned  to  the  murket  plaie,  where 
1  met  with  a  person  of  ihe  name  of  Welch,  who  lived  in  the 
Mine  room  with  myself;  1  walked  with  him  to  the  gate,  and 
w’uiied  hi>  return  with  impatience;  rememhering,  that  if  1  again 
pasMHl  tinuugh  tlic  avenue  of  shady  ireei,  w  hich  I  was  then  pacing 
with  w)  nmcli  unea.sini*s«,  it  would  he,  most  hkely,  \.'orn  out  wiin 
hardships  and  fatigue,  and  chained  to  some  miscral)le  conscript 
or  di'serter;  which,  very  possibly,  might  be  the  case  in  a  few 
days. 
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Narratire  of  Peter  Gordon, 

‘  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Welcli  returned  with  a  com¬ 
panion  :  afler  passing  some  time  in  calling  at  two  or  three  houses 
where  they  were  acquainted,  w'c  walked  round  the  greater  part  of 
the  town.  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  try  to  pass  the 
calcs,  in  order  to  have  a  walk  in  the  country*  but  to  no  purpose, 
Keturning  through  the  market  place,  we  met  some  others  or  the 
prisoners,  with  whom  my  comnanions  were  acquainted;  ns  they 
stopped  talking  to  each  other  before  the  Municipality,  the  town 
clocK  struck  four.  The  sound  of  the  hammer,  whilst  knocking 
off  the  irons  of  a  pardoned  felon,  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
agreeable  than  this  was  to  me.*—*  The  Paris  gate  by  wfrich  I  made 
my  sortie,  was  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  road  I  had  to  go,  which 
ran  out  from  the  Valenciennes  gate.  I  kept  on  towards  the  Valen¬ 
ciennes  gate,  which  i  supposed  to  be  nearer  than  that  of  Paris  ; 
after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  being  arrived  within  half  a  furlong 
of  it,  and  close  io  tlic  back  of  the  citadel,  1  heard  the  muster 
bell  ring.  This  certainly  disappointed,  but  at  the  same  time  ani¬ 
mated  me ;  for  1  well  knew  if  I  was  only  a  few  minutes  after  the 
muster,  which  I  had  hitherto  regularly  attended,  it  was  most  likely 
I  should  be  imprisoned  about  ten  days  in  a  cachdt;  rather  than 
suffer  which  punishment  I  had  always  been  determined  to  desert, 
although  1  might  be  quite  unprepared. 

*  I  set  out  with  fresh  resolution,  knowing  that  my  safety  de¬ 
pended  in  a  ^reut  measure  on  the  distance  1  should  be  from  Cambrai 
in  the  morning.  There  was  a  very  thick  fog,  which  increased  so 
much,  that  1  could  not  perceive  a  tree  at  the  distance  of  a  dozen 
yards.  After  having  proceeded  about  a  furlong,  through  gutters, 
ditches,  bad  roads,  &c.  towards  the  high  road  to  Ic  Quesnoy,  which 
I  had  frequently  reconnoitred  from  the  ramparts  of  Cambrai,  and 
knew  at  once  on  arriving  at  it ;  I  was  surprised  to  hnd  the  road 
in  as  good  order,  and  os  dry  as  any  1  ever  trod  on  ;  it  being 
well  paved,  and  very  level,  not  thawed  in  the  least  degree.  After 
taking  the  direction  of  it  by  compass,  to  make  sure  that  1  was  in 
the  right  road,  I  set  forward  with  a  heart  os  light  as  a  feather, 
much  rejoiced  tliat  1  hud  been  too  late  to  return  into  the  citadel. 
At  first  every  footstep  1  heard,  whether  of  man  or  horse,  made 
me  quit  the  road  for  the  ftelds,  where  I  laid  down,  or  dodged 
behind  the  trees  with  which  the  road  was  lined  on  either  side* ; 
but  finding  that  1  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  by  doing  this,  and 
tlut  very  few  persons  passed,  I  determined  to  run  the  chance, 
and  to  keep  the  road.  Kvery  one  I  passed,  wished  me  *  un  bon  soir’, 
which  compliment  1  of  course  returned.  The  fog  was  so  very 
thick  that  we  could  not  distinguish  what  sort  of  a  being  it  was 
that  parsed,  although  our  dhows  touched.* 

*  Having  been  walking  at  a  very  bri«%k  rate,  at  ten  o’clock  I  found 
mystlf  at  the  entrance  of  le  Quesnoy.  I  felt  rather  at  a  loss  how  to 
pass  through  this  place,  which  I  was  obliged  to  do,  on  account  of  a 
•mall  ►treain.  As  1  drew  near  the  gate,  I  found  there  were  a  number 
of  houses  outside  the  walls,  in  the  way  to  and  from  which,  several 
old  women  were  continually  passing  the  gate,  many  of  thtm  with 
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lamp*  in  their  hand,  and  to  the  continual  challenge  of  *  Qui  vient?* 
from  the  icntrici,  one  or  more  were  always  answ  cring.  I  very  quietly 
passed  through,  aitd  althou|;h  1  had  not  the  least  idea  of  any  of  the 
btreeU,  arrived  in  a  few  minutes  at  another  gate,  through  which  1 
|>ussed  with  u  party  of  iive  or  six  persons,  who  had  just  aiiAWcred  the 
challenge,  'l  iiree  roads  now  oiTering  themselves,  I  took  the  left  hand 
one  at  rundotn,  as  i  could  not  make  use  of  my  compass  on  account  of 

1>ersons  occasionally  passing  :  after  going  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
found  it  became  narrow  and  rugged,  and  on  taking  its  bearings, 
found  that  it  was  not  the  right  one.  1  spent  some  time  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  regain  the  right  road  across  the  helds,  but  was  at  length 
obliged  to  return  close  to  the  town,  and  take  the  middle  road  of  the 
three,  which  was  us  good  as  that  from  Cambrai  to  le  Quesnoy.* 

Mr.  (iordon  does  justice  to  tlio  laws  of  France,  by  acknow¬ 
ledging  that  they  arc  very  strict  in  forbidding  |lie  plundering  of 
prisoners  of  war  on  any  pretence  whatever;  but  he  remarks,* 
that  the  laws  are  not  administered  by  those  who  make  them; 
ami  if  they  were,  precept  ami  practice  arc  very  ditVerent  hranches 
of  moral  philosophy.  Certain  it  is,  that  ^Ir.  and  his  com¬ 
panions  had  no  reason  to  imagine,  hy  the  state  in  which  they 
were  sent  to  prison,  that  a  law  existed  against  their  being 
robbed  of  their  clollu*s,  and  wliat  few  valuables  they  might 
have  about  them.  An  ohl  blue  jacket,  trowsers,  and  waistcoat, 
a  hit,  u  shirt,  an  old  pair  of  slim'S,  a  silk  liamlkercbief,  and  a 
pair  of  bract's  formetl  the  whole  of  Mr.  (lordoirs  wardrobe; 
his  watch,  ami  two  or  three  dollars  hi  small  money  of  different 
countries,  constituted  the  remainder  of  his  wealth.  Blessed 
however,  with  youth  and  health,  and  a  cheerful  disposition,  he 
frequently  derives  amusement  from  oceurrenecs  that  would 
have  filled  most  men  with  vexation,  his  mortifications  chiefly 
tending  to  excite  in  him  a  more  determined  resolution  to  get 
away  from  them.  His  first  attempt  was  however  somewhat 
premature,  and  untortunute  in  its  consequences,  for  being  over¬ 
taken  with  the  eompanioii  of  his  flight,  they  were  fastened  by 
the  tbumbs  together,  and  remanded  into  close  confinement, 
llis  next  umlertukiiig  was  more  sui*eessful,  ami  it  is  impus- 
iible  to  read  without  lively  sympathy  the  interesting  detail  of 
his  liofK's  and  fears,  the  various  plans  that  eiitertsl  bis  bead,  and 
Vere  fondly  cherished  and  ultimately  rejeefed,  before  he  ventured 
to  take  the  step,  u|K)ii  the  fortune  of  which  his  future  life  seemed 
to  de|>eml :  when  that  step  is  taken,  the  interest  he  excites  is 
increased,  and  he  curries  tlic  reader  along  with  him,  through  all 
his  hazards  and  fatigues,  till,  alter  iiimimerahlc  risks  ami  narrow 
escajics,  he  has  the  pleasure  of  leaving  him  safe  among  his 
friends,  and  grateful  for  his  deliverance,  to  Him  who  redeemed 
him  from  the  Uml  of  tiie  enemy. 

Tlic  ]»rofits  of  the  work  are  intended  to  be  devoted  to  the. 
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IVaterloo,  A  Poem. 

I’Atriolic  Fuiul,  to  >vlnch  the  Author  acknowledi^es  liU  obliga¬ 
tions,  anil  those  of  his  fellow  sufferers,  in  the  following  terms. 

*  From  the  English  Committee  appointeil  for  distributing  the 
money  allowed  by  the  Patriotic  Fund  at  Lloyd’s,  to  prisoners  of  war 
in  France*  each  sailor  received  seven  pence,  and  I  as  a  passenger  not 
on  French  pay,  received  Is.  lO^d.  which  sums  we  were  to  receive 
weekly.  Without  this  assistance*  small  as  it  may  appear  in  England, 
(here  would  scarcely  have  remained  a  prisoner  in  France,  as  they 
would  have  been  either  obliged  by  their  necessities  to  enter  into  the 
French  service,  or  have  perished  miserably  for  the  want  of  the 
corominon  necessaries  of  life :  thus  have  the  subscribers  to  this 
truly  patriotic  fund  most  effectually  served  about  10,000  British 
icanien  and  soldiers,  by  allowing  them  a  penny  a  day  to  supply 
themselves  with  the  absolute  conveniences  of  life;  and  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  which  I  received  from  this  fund,  I  with  gratitude  ac¬ 
knowledge  myself  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  my  present 
liberty.  *  p.  8(>. 


Art  XIV.  1.  Il'aierloo,  A  Poem;  with  Notes.  By  Henry  Davidson, 
Esq.  Advocate.  8vo.  pp.  115.  Price  5s.  6d.  Murray,  1816. 

2.  The  Hat  tic  of  Waterloo.  A  Poem.  In  two  Cantos.  By  John 
Haskins.  8vo.  pp.  64*.  James  Black  and  Son,  1816. 

'pHKSE  poimis  will  serve  to  furnish  an  apt  illustration  of 
*  the  remarks  which  occur  in  the  first  Article,  with  respect 
to  political  piH'try.  The  only  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Da¬ 
vidson’s  ))ociu,  are,  wc  were  going  to  say,  the  Notes.  The 
metrical  narrative  is  difiuse  and  incoherent,  full  of  sound 
**  and  fury,”  but  leaving  no  distinct  impression ;  and  the  po¬ 
etical  nourishes  with  wliich  the  story  is  perpetually  inter¬ 
rupted,  remind  us  of  the  solemn  whiffs  and  ])uffs  by  means 
of  which,  when  smoking  was  in  vogue,  the  Coffee-house  poli¬ 
tician  prolonged  attention  to  his  important  tale.  The  versi¬ 
fication  has  all  the  looseness  without  the  spirit  of  Walter 
Scott’s  talcs.  Mr.  Davidson  must  attain  eminence  as  a  poet, 
as  Well  as  an  ‘  Advocate,’  before  he  cuii  l)o  indulged  in  such 
careless  rhyming  ns,  charge  and  urge,  charge  and  St.  Oeorqe, 
ere  and  hrave,  food  and  loud,  •sepulchre  and  hear,  &c.  «c. 
and  in  such  versifying  as  the  following, 

‘  Mute  is  each  sound,  yet  Fancy’s  car 
May  list  what  others  cannot  hear,— 

Still  is  the  scene,  yet  Fancy’s  keu 
Can  picture  field  ot  fighting  men. 

With  breast  that  throbs  as  high, 

As  if  thr  trumpet  spoke  again. 

And  call’d  the  thousands  to  the  plain, 

Who  on  earth  to  die. 

Again  il»ey  move  in  serried  line, — 

Ag^-n  the  desperate  conflict  yc/in, 

^  1  -  banners  sUcaming  gay. 
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And  ininglo  in  Uielr  thrilling  shout 
Char^Cf  havoc,  break,  r fetal  and  rout, 

And  panic  and  dismay!!'  p.  4. 

Again  :  u  ilourish  in  uiia|HVHts. 

‘  Yet  moved  not  old  Albyn  an  inch  from  her  ground 
No !  though  the  fire*showor  fell  thickly  around, 

And  carried  deatli  wide  through  her  desperate  ring, 

Still  dauntless  Jio  stood  and  unwivering  ! !'  p.  28. 

Mr.  Haskins  has  one  very  amusing  couplet,  in  which  he 
refers  to  La  Haye  Sainte : 

*  A  broken  fence  precedes  the  British  line 
Weak  for  protection,  His  C)  “  Holy**  thine.* 

and  n  no  less  amusing  note  n|K)n  a  line  in  which  he  adverts 
to  the  ‘  Muse  of  Addison.* 

‘  The  *•  Campaign**  written  by  Addison,  has  been  attempted  to 
be  ridiculed  under  the  appellation  of  a  **  (razette  in  Rhyme**;  it 
is,  however,  if  not  of  tne  verj’  highest  order  of  poetry,  far  su¬ 
perior  to  many,  1  might  almost  say  most,  of  modem  pr(^uctions.* 

From  the  sjHH’imens  before  us,  wc  might  almost  be  tempted 
to  Aubserihe  to  !tlr.  Ilaskins*s  remark. 


Art.  XV.  Sketch  of  the  past  and  present  State  of  the  Vaudois  or 
IValdenses,  inhabiting  the  V allies  of  Piedmont,  Translated  from 
the  original  Manuscript,  by  the  Ucv.  T.  Morgan,  Secretary  to  the 
General  Rody  of  Dissenting  Ministers  of  Three  Denominations,  and 
published  by  Order  of  the  Committee,  pp.  2().  8vo.  Price  (kl.  1816. 

small  and  very  cheap  pamphlet  contains  matter  of 
Very  grtnit  importaiiet*,  and  possesst's  more  n*al  worth 
than  many  of  the  splendid  and  costly  (|uartos  of  modern 
times. 

Its  value  consists,  indeed)  rather  in  the  development  of 
truth,  than  in  the  communication  of  pleasure;  audit  is  ealcii- 
latiMl  iiot  merely  to  inform  the  mind,  but  to  rouse  the  best  emo- 
lions  and  prineiples  of  the  heart  to  virtuous  conflict  with  the 
worst,  ami  to  engage  compassion  ami  benevolence  to  attempt 
at  least  to  lessen  the  miseries  inflicted  hy  iniiiimaiiity  and  into- 
leraiu'T. 

It  might  have  been  wished,  if  not  expected,  that  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  tlevoteil  Waldensi^  slundd  hencefortli  have  bi'en 
only  the  tale  of  other  tiim^s,  and  that  a  degree  of  veneration  for 
the  memory  of  their  aneestors,  would  liave  procunsl  for  their 
children,  a  gt'iieral  c‘h.irter  frmn  civilized  Fnm|>e,  to  worship 
their  f.ith«*pi'  fio<l,  iinmoli*sted  hy  the  edicts  of  princ<‘s,  or  the 
bigotry  of  piie^tH 

It  is  ho^^ever  too  true,  that  the  same  generation  which  is 
collecting  and  arranging  the  history  of  former  persecutions,  is 
■Iso  preparing  materials  which  the  future  liistorian  must  add 
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to  ihc  raolancholy  niui  hoart -rending  narratives  of  past  ages. 
i)ur  present  Number  >?ill  iiiiliappily  prove,  that  reason  and  re- 
W^on  have  ns  yet  too  little  iiiHueiice  on  human  atfairs. 

Withoiii  going  into  the  details  of  the  horrid  murders  and 
cruelties  to  which  they  were  .'xpo^«*d  before  the  commrnoenient 
of  the  l*th  century,  the  sketch  before  us  presents  a  Huecinet  ac¬ 
count  of  tin*  edicts  which  were  fraineil  stibseuuently  to  that 
nffitHl,  for  the  oppression  and  extermination  of  the  Vaudois. 

By  the  edicts  of  Id0*2,  and  ICtM),  ‘  A  Mtatiui  qeo  was 

‘  re-established,  which  prohibited  them  from  any  acquisition 
<  bevond  Du  1’ bison,  ami  Du  IMis,  and  eonfined  them  to  the 
‘  thirteen  cluirehes,  which  exist  to  the  present  clay.' 

‘  Marriages  could  not  be  contracieit  bi^tween  catholics  and 
^  protestants,  without  a  promise  from  the  latter  of  a  change  of 

*  reliijinn  with  the  least  possible  delay.’ — ‘  *rhere  were  always 

*  to  be  a  majority  of  Catholics  in  the  administrations  of  the 
‘  communes  ;  so  that  in  those  consisting  of  five  members,  three 
‘  were  Catholics ;  in  those  ol  three,  two  were  Catholic's;  aud 
‘  where  tlmrci  were  no  Catholics,  beggars  or  persons  from  a 
‘  neighimnring  commune  have  bt'cn  iiominatecl.’ — ‘  Tiie  Ca- 

*  lliolhs  were  permitted  to  em|doy  heretical  work-i)c*oplc\  but 
‘  on  condition  that  they  should  not  live  together,  nor  he  treated 
‘  as  domestics.’  In  1017,  ‘  the  Vaudois  were  prohibited  from 
‘  siitVering  any  strangers  of  the  ref»»rmed  religion  to  «*iit4‘r  their 
‘  tempb*s.’  Ill  1018,  ‘  they  were  foroiddeii  to  bury  their  dead 
‘  in  ctMiietries  snrroiindetl  with  walls,  or  with  hedges  of  cpiick  or 

*  dead  wood,  and  to  assist  at  tile  Itiiierals  ot  ihcdr  rc'latioiis  in 
‘  greater  mimlieis  than  six  persons,  and  those  without  arms.’ — 

*  In  I0’2‘2,  tliev  were  only  •t'rmitted  to  attend  lairs  and  mar- 
‘  kels,  on  the  condition  ih  ii  they  should  no:  possess  any  shops, 

*  hoiis(»s,  or  chamliers,  and  sliould  not  he  pcTinitted  to  pro- 
‘  pagate  th«*ir  opinions.’ — ‘  In  100-3,  their  children  migiit  be 

*  takrii  from  their  relations,  if  ihe  hoys  had  not  completed 
‘  twelve  year?,,  and  the  girls  ten.’  In  107*2,  ‘  tlie  Cutiiiiitine 
^  of  St.  .lohn  was  prohibited  from  having  any  temple  or  mini- 

*  ster  to  reside  there,  or  to  exercise  any  pirt  of  his  function, 

*  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  their  iiil'aiit  children  from 
‘  the  centre  of  that  Comraiiiie  in. the  winter  at  great  risk,  to  be 
‘  baptized  at  a  dist  nice  in  the  Comiiiune  of  Angrt)giie.’* 

After  this  emiiuei  atioii,  it  is  very  naturally  a-aed,  ‘  Who 
‘  could  have  imagined  that  in  the  nineteenth  c  tiliiry,  IhcMC 


*  *  In  10.53,  they  were  prohibited  from  having  more  than  six  no¬ 
taries,  aud  these  must  not  draw  up  any  Cathuiic  wilia ;  those  who 
held  the  places  of  notaries  in  perpetuity,  were  compelled  to  tell 
them ;  they  could  only  bold  them  tor  their  lives,  or  rent  them  for 
ten  or  twenty  years.* 
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*  abominable  edicti  should  have  been  carried  into  cxcco* 

*  tion  r 

Since  the  year  IHOO,  when  Piedmont  suhmitted  to  France, 
till  the  year  1814, 

*  The  VauiloU  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  other  sub. 
jects,  and  emerged  from  the  state  of  slavery  under  which  they  had 
groaned  for  ages.  I'his  event  was  the  dawn  of  their  happiness ;  for 
tlic  government  abolished  several  Catholic  cures,  which  were  only  an 
expense  to  the  state,  ns  well  as  evidently  unnecessary  by  the  small 
number  of  Catholics  in  tliose  communes,*  and  granted  the  funds 
which  supported  them  for  salaries  to  the  Protestant  pastors,  whose 
means  of  subsistence  were  reduced  exceedingly  low,  by  the  ccssatioa 
of  the  royal  grant  from  England,  in  1796.’ 

These  days  of  peace  and  pros|>erity  were  not  to  be  continued, 
and 

*  The  Vaudois,  foreseeing  by  the  events  of  ISM,  what  was  likely 
to  be  their  condition,  thought  it  necessary  to  depute  M.  Paul  Appia, 


•  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  population  of  the  Vaudois  com- 
munes,  which  intiisurcs  arc  taking  to  render  still  more  exact. 


rrot«*tfams. 

C  iiholiot. 

P.  La  Tour  .... 

.  .  1600  .  . 

• 

.  300 

P.  St  John  .... 

.  .  2000  .  . 

• 

.  50 

P.  Angrogne  .... 

.  .  2(XX)  .  . 

• 

.  100 

p.  Villar . 

.  .  2000  .  . 

• 

.  200 

P.  Bohbi . 

.  .  2000  .  . 

• 

.  20 

P.  Hora . 

.  .  H(K)  .  . 

• 

.  30 

P.  Prarustin  .  •  .  . 

.  .  1500  .  . 

• 

.  30 

P.  Pramol . 

.  .  1200  .  . 

• 

• 

1*.  I'rul . 

' .  .  SOO  .  . 

• 

.  25 

P.  St.  Germain  .  .  . 

.  .  8(K)  .  . 

• 

.  60 

P,  Pom.iret  .  .  . 

.  .  660  .  . 

• 

.  20 

Anvers  Pinachc  .  . 

.  .  500  .  . 

• 

.  100 

M asset  . 

.  .  500  .  . 

• 

.  40 

Uiclaret . 

.  .  6(X)  .  . 

• 

.  50 

P.  Ville  Sechc 

.  .  500  .  . 

• 

• 

Fact . 

.  .  400  .  . 

• 

.  2(K) 

Uochf'platc  .  .  . 

.  .  400  .  . 

• 

.'  20 

Rotioret  .  •  .  . 

.  .  350  . 

• 

.  M) 

P.  Maneglc  .... 

.  .  300  .  . 

• 

.  50 

Salsa .  .  .  .  ^  . 

.  .  30i)  .  . 

• 

.  60 

Uovilc . 

.  .  150  .  . 

• 

.  100 

Chenevicre  .... 

.  .  150  .  . 

• 

• 

St.  Martin  ...» 

.  .  100  .  . 

% 

.  150 

Traverses  .... 

.  .  1(X)  .  . 

• 

.  30 

Chabrant  .... 

.  .  60  .  . 

• 

.  50 

Total  .  19,770 
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then  judge  of  the  j>oace,  and  M.  Peyran,  pastor  of  PramoU  to  wait 
00  his  Excellency  Lord  Hentlnck,  commander  of  the  British  forces 
it  Genoa ;  to  request  that  he  would  take  us  under  his  liigh  protection^ 
god  recommend  us  to  the  king  on  his  return  from  Sardinia,  that  we 
might  receive  the  same  good  treatment  from  him  with  Ins  other  sub¬ 
jects.  The  king  arrived  at  Genoa  while  the  Vaudois  deputies  were 
in  tliat  city,  and  Lord  Bentinck  had  indeed  the  goodness  to  speak  of 
U5  to  our  sovereign,  and  to  recommend  us  to  his  favour.  This  was 
about  the  eighteenth  of  May.  Victor  Emanuel  arrived  at  Turin  on 
the  twentieth,  and  on  the  twenty-first,  he  published  a  manifesto,  by 
whicli  /ic  put  in  force  all  the  edicts  which  his  pretlccessors  had  istuedf 

So  fully  >vere  these  eilicts  carried  into  execution  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  that 

<  The  inhal>itants  of  St.  John,  having  availed  themselves  of  the 
liberty  which  the  French  government  granted  them,  at  length  built 
a  chureh  in  the  centre  of  their  commune ;  and  hy  tlic  patents  of  the 
thirtieth  September,  1811*,  among  other  things,  the  king  ordered  tho 
Intcndant  of  the  province  to  compel  us  to  shut  up  the  church  of  8t. 
John,  as  built  beyond  the  strict  boundaries  to  which  we  had  been 
confined,  *.y  the  edict  of  1672.' 

*  The  Syndic  of  Bobhi,  appointed  May,  1815,  is  an  apostate  w’ho 
cannot  read  or  write,  and  not  worth  a  dcnicr,  and  one  of  the  coun¬ 
sellors  is  a  stranger.  At  St.  John,  one  of  the  counsellors  is  a  beggar, 
who  has  been  clothed  out  of  the  pockets  of  Urc  poor,  and  the  other 
not  of  the  age  required  by  law;  but  the  king  has  rejected  the  request 
presented  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  St.  John  on  this  subject.’ 

*  In  the  same  year,  a  vicc-judge  of  the  government  of  la  Tour, 
a  man  devoid  of  shame,  who  owes  his  existence  to  the  benevolence  of 
the  Vaudois,  has  had  tlie  impudence  to  put  in  force,  by  a  nroclama- 
tion  of  the  sixteenth  March,  the  edicts  of  1626,  and  1730.’ 

*  Immediately  after  the  return  of  the  king  to  his  dominions,  the 
V^audois  were  deprived  of  all  their  employments,  such  ug  receiver¬ 
ships  of  the  contributions,  the  places  ot  collectors  of  the  suit  duties, 
secretaries  of  the  communes,  judges,  &c.’ 

*  Of  such  importance  did  Victor  Emanuel  consider  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Lord  Bentinck,  the  representative  of  ajgrcat  and  ge¬ 
nerous  nation  which  had  replaced  him  on  the  throne  ot  his  ancestors! 
He  rather  chose  to  he  innuenced  by  the  perfidious  insinuations  of 

ministers,  or  his  fanatical  confessors,  than  to  comply  with  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Lord  Bentinck.' 

In  a  manly  and  ingtMuous  declaration, 

*  The  Vaudois  avow  their  having  favoured  the  principles  of  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  of  breaking  the  fetters  by  which  tney  had  been 
bound  for  ages.  Posterity  will  judge,  say  they,  whether  this  be  a 
crime  before  God,  or  even  before  men ;’ 

t 

and  it  appears  their  humanity  and  good  conduct  have  obtained 
fiw  them  friciuU  among  the  various  Powers  who  have  carrie<l 
Iheir  destructive  armies  into  their  sequestered  valleys,  nnd 
VoL.  YI.  N.  S.  I 
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oTpr  thcs4'  tremondous  mountains.  Suchet,  in  tlic  name  of  the 
Frencii, — Suwarrow  (who  it  seems  could  receive  mercy,  if  he 
did  not  shew  it)  on  hehalf  of  the  Kussians,  and  Niep|K'r^  for 
the  Austrian  armies,  have  acknowhsl^ed  the  assistance  and 
hospitality  they  experienced  at  the  h.ands  of  these  injured 
pe  nle. 

I^isiiccessful  as  Lord  B«Mitinck  had  hren  in  his  application 
to  Victor  Kmaiuiel,  Count  Hubna,  and  Mr.  Hill,  (the  English 
envoy,)  presented 

*  A  short  list  of  requests  in  behalf  of  the  Vaudois,  of  which  we 
give  the  substance : 

*  1.  Tliat  they  may  have  secured  to  them  a  perfect  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  and  of  situation,  in  common  witli  the  other  suhjecta  of  his 
Sardinian  majesty. 

‘  II.  That  ihcir  religion  may  be  no  obstacle  to  their  employment 
in  civil  and  military  oHices,  according  to  the  scale  of  promotion.* 

‘  III.  T  hat  they  may  keep  the  property  acquired  beyond  the  llrniti 
to  w  hich  they  w  ere  confined,  and  that  they  may  he  permitted  to  make 
further  acquisitions,  should  they  meet  with  a  tair  opportunity. 

*  IV.  That  they  may  be  permitted  to  settle  in  any  part  of  his  Sar¬ 
dian  majesty**  dominions,  w  here  they  may  find  it  their  interest  so 
to  do. 

*  V.  That  the  6up|>ort  of  their  pastors  may  he  insured  by  the  ci- 
joyment  of  the  property  granted  to  them  under  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  (that  of  u  salary  ot  one  tiiousand  franca  to  each  of  the  thirteen 
liastors)  or  in  such  mode  as  shall  please  his  Sardinian  majesty.f 

*  VI.  That  they  may  be  permitted  to  keep  open  the  temple  built 
at  St.  John,  beyond  the  ancient  limits,  as  well  as  to  build  others,  and 
to  keep  schools  where  it  shall  be  found  necessary  for  the  pastors  to 
reside,  t 

*  VII.  That  they  may  have  liberty  to  print,  within  the  dominion! 
of  his  Sardinian  majesty,  such  books  as  are  necessary  for  conducting 
their  public  worship,  or  to  bring  them  from  abroad. 

*  \1II.  That  iKTsons  ctlucated  in  their  religion  may  have  perfect 
liberty  to  practise  as  physicians,  apothecaries,  surgeons,  advocates, 
and  notaries. 

*  1X«  That  in  forming  tho  municipal  councils,  regard  be  paid  is 
each  commune  to  the  proportion  of  the  mixed  population,  and  thst 

*  All,  without  exception,  were  dismissed :  the  sub-prefects,  judges 
MTretaries,  Ac.  Ac. 

f  All  of  tlicra  were  displaced,  and  compelled  to  give  up  what  lh<y 
bad  received  from  the  time  of  the  disembarkation  of  the  king.  Gre< 
numbers  of  pastors  arc  positively  rinhiced  to  misery. 

X  This  temple  is  shut  up,  notw  ithstanding  that  it  is  situated  in  U* 
centre  of  a  commune  containing  more  than  two  thousand  Protcitant!» 
while  the  Catholic  temple  is  opened,  though  the  number  of  that  per* 
suaaion  is  not  more  than  forty. 
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strangers  to  the  commune  or  indigent  Catholics  do  not  receive  ap¬ 
pointments,  without  their  consent. 

‘  X.  'Fliat  they  may  be  permitted  to  inclose  their  burial  places 
with  walls,  and  to  repair  or  build  edifices  adapted  to  public  worsnip  or 
instruction. 

*  XI  That  children,  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  may  not,  under 
whatever  pretence,  be  compelled  or  induced  to  change  their  religion.^ 

‘  Xll  That  they  may  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  observing  the 
festivals  pointed  out  in  the  almanack,  which  may  render  them  idle,  or 
seduce  tliein  into  debaucherj’.'j* 

*  XIII.  Finally,  That  they  may  wholly,  and  in  every  respect,  par¬ 

take  of  the  privileges  of  the  Catholic  subjects  of  his  >Iajc8ty,  in  the 
same  manner  os  they  enjoyeil  them  after  the  Revolution,  until  the 
re*establi6hment  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty  on  the  throne  of  his  ances¬ 
tors  by  English  generosity.  Let  the  of  January,  1813,  be 

established  with  respect  to  whatever  relates  to  the  Vaudois. 

‘  rhis  application  appears  to  have  been  coldly  received  by  the 
ministers,  under  the  pretence  that  our  situation  was  not  worse  than 
before  the  Revolution,  without  reflecting  that  our  slavery  could 
not  in  effect  be  worse  than  at  that  time.  The  king  also  received  the 
deputation  of  the  Vaudois;  but  he  did  not  promise  them  any  relief, 
and  in  truth  granted  them  none,  doubtless  by  the  advice  of  his  con- 
fi*ssor.  The  V  audois  entertained  hope  that  the  arrival  of  the  Queen 
would  prove  a  favourable  event  for  them,  and  the  same  deputation 
was  appointed  to  wait  on  her  majesty  ;  but  she  would  not  deign  to 
admit  them  to  an  audience,  notwithstanding  the  positive  assurances 
to  the  contrary,  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Count  Vidua.* 

With  such  a  case  in  their  possession,  \vc  conceive  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Dissenting  Ministers  would  have  deserved  the  censure 
of  every  virtuous  man,  if  they  had  not  published  it  to  the  world, 
—and  if  they  had  not  carried  their  expression  of  the  feelings 
with  which  it  inspired  them,  to  the  first  minister  of  the  British 
Government.  But  it  is  honourahle  to  the  Committee,  that  not 
content  with  these  proceeilings,  they  have  also  stretched  out 


•  Our  children  are  liable  to  be  taken  awoy,  without  resource,  from 
their  parents,  and  to  be  shut  up  in  convents.  Is  not  this  worse  than 
slaver)'  ? 

t  Certain  Vaudois  found  among  the  mountains,  w’atering  meadows 
on  the  day  of  a  saint  to  them  unknown,  were  compelled  to  pay  pe¬ 
nalties,  because  they  had  neglected  to  keep  the  festival. 

1  he  situation  of  the  pastors  is  truly  deplorable ;  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  have  condemned  M.  M.  Vertu  and  Hre/.zi  (who  rented  from  the 
IVotcstant  ministers  the  property  grunted  by  the  French  government, 
ofthc  value  of  one  thousand  francs  each,)  to  re-imburse  a  sum  of 
*^ut  ten  thousand  francs  advanced  by  them  to  the  Frotestant  lui- 
miters,  as  they  were  authorised  to  do,  and  to  claim  the  same  from 
the  pastors,  w  ho  arc  absolutely  compelled  to  borrow  the  meant  of 
^xittuce,  and  of  course  find  it  impossible  to  satisfy  such  a  claim. 
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Uic  liand  of  Charity  to  relieve  the  jiressini^  wants  of  their 
afllirtetl  hrelhron.  Croin  the  Intiodiictioii  to  this  Sketch,  we  are 
liii|)py  to  make  an  extract,  lH*cause  we  hope  it  may  assist  the 
ediorts  of  tlie  (N)inn»ittce,  anti  aflord  our  reatlers  an  opportunity 
of  achliiuj  to  their  knowledti^e,  virtue — and  to  virtue,  nrolherly 
kiiultiess — and  to  brotherly  kindness,  charity. 

‘  Under  thc»e  circumstances,  the  Committee  have  laid  before  hit 
Majesty’s  (lovernmenl,  a  statement  of  tfic  situation  in  which  these 
atiheted  churches  arc  left,  by  the  late  political  events;  and  bv  a  de¬ 
putation,  have  requested  t!)e  attention  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  to  the 
practicahilitv  of  renewing,  in  favour  of  the  Vaudois,  the  grant  of 
w  illiam  and  Mary. 

•  Waiting  the  result  of  their  application,  which  was  graciously  and 
favourably  received,  the  Coinmillec  have  felt  themselves  compelled  to 
establish  a  fund  for  the  immediate  relief  of  their  necessitous  brethren, 
and  have  already  sent  to  them  some  pecuniary  assistance. 

‘  To  render  tliis  fund  efficient,  they  invite  tfie  aid  of  the  benevolent, 
and  doubt  not,  that  in  the  event  of  its  being  found  impracticable  to 
obtain  from  the  resources  of  the  nation  adequate  support,  the 
Christian  public,  and  especially  Protestant  Dissenters,  wiil  enable  the 
Committee  to  place  tlie  descendants  of  the  earliest  and  most  honour- 
able  of  continental  Christian  churches,  in  a  state  of  private  and  do¬ 
mestic  comfort,  even  though  their  political  condition  should  continue 
to  be  unjustly  oppressive  and  degraded.* 

How  is  it,  we  may  ask,  in  concluding  this  article,  that  in 
>pain,  in  France,  and  in  Sa\oy,  the  rcstorcil  powers  mnuu  to 
1h*  determined  to  re- act  not  oidy  the  nonsense,  hut  the  cruelty 
of  their  ancestors  ?  Is  it  that  Providence  d^Vigns  to  prove  to 
the  world,  how  much  men  may  siifler  without  being  improved 
by  sutliTing, — how  widely  knowleilge  may  he  ditViised,  and 
yet  men  still  reinuiii  ignorant? — or  to  teuidi  us  that  amid 
«U  the  changing  eireumstances  of  society,  we  can  depend  for 
security  only  on  the  imimitable  principles  of  jusliee  ami  re¬ 
ligion  ? 

.\t  all  events,  it  is  e\ident,  whatever  may  he  llu'  mysteries  or 
the  ilesigns  of  Providence,  that  much  remains  to  he  done,  Ik*- 
iore  religiouii  freeiloiu  and  social  happiness,  shall  be  |>ermanciitly 
and  uiitTcr»alJy  enjoyed. 
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Art.  XVI.  SELECT  UTEHAUV  INFORMATION. 

•  •  Gnttl^nien  and  Pnblishrrs  who  have  iw  the  press  xoUl  ohlijgt 

the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Rkvik.v,  hu  seadinjr  Infortnation 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject ^  extent^  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ; 
yckich  thcif  matf  depend  upon  bcin^  communicaUd  tj  tiic  PufdiCf  if 
emssilent  with  its  plan. 


l)o  tb«*  fir«l  of  June,  I8l6,  wus  pub- 
iUbed,  Part  1.  of  the  Puiuona  llritaiio 
•ira,  briiij  a  eolirrtion  of  aiM'i'imenn 
gf  the  nHMt  e«teeme(l  Fruit*  at  preMMit 
ruliiratrd  in  this  country.  Ily  G.  Krook- 
Rhaw,  E»q.  Tlic  object  of  the  Poiiuir^.a 
Britaonica  i«,  by  a  ikTica  of  corri-cl  dc- 
lioeation'i,  to  afford  gputlenien  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
moat  choice  .and  raluahlc  varieties  of 
fruit,  which  will  enable  them  to  plant 
pinlrns  and  i>rehards  in  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  manner;  it  will  also  iutroduce 
to  their  notice  several  sorts  of  superior 
talur,  which  are  at  prcstnii  but  little 
Known:  each  plate  will  be  acconi]>anied 
with  a  letter* press  description  of  the 
peculiar  character  and  hahits  of  each 
fruit. 

Prepariiij:  for  the  press,  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  Kcliqui.'v  ilcarnniamr  ;  or,  the 
icenuiiic  remains  of  Thomas  Hearne. 
it  may  not  be  known,  that  this  cele- 
hratrU  antiquary  left  no  less  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  (or  more)  pocket  vo¬ 
lumes,  written  in  his  own  hand,  con- 
Lsininf  what  may  very*  justly  be  terinerl 
a  IhQty  (y  ftii  Purtuiti.  This  Diary  eoni** 
priars  his  opinions  <»n  iKioks  anil  |K*rsonii, 
a  rons  dcrahlc  |M>rtion  of  his  corn  s- 
pondtnee,  anecdotes  of  his  aiH]naintancc, 
and  itidi*<d  of  w.oHt  of  the  literary  and 
political  charactira  of  his  day;  with  a 
vtncly  of  p<i|N  ij*  on  subjei  ts  of  history 
ami  antiquity.  From  these  volunusit 
ii  proposed  to  seli>ct  such  parts  as  ap> 
(tear  the  most  interesting  and  authentic; 
and  it  IS  confidently  ho|»ed  that  they 
will  form  a  work  of  great  literary  inic- 
re't  and  curiosity.  After  the  manner 
of  llrai lie's  own  pnblicati'His,  the  im- 
prestion  of  his  Hemaiiis  wjll  be  priiiteil 
f'W  subsrrihers  only  ;  the  work  will  go 
to  priA*  iinint'tliately  u|K>n  closing  the 
mhHTipt.on,  in  AiuiUHt. 

A  M-rond  erliiiiNi  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  late  Major  General  Uurn,  in  one 
volume,  duoileciiiio,  is  in  the  press,  and 
•dl  In:  spcf'dily  publish<‘d. 

Mr.  Creswill,  ©f  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  has  in  the  press,  a  Treatise 


of  sphcriiMl  GeomeUy  and  spherical 
Trlgoiwimelry. 

Mr.  Gisirge  Kerr,  of  Aherd«vn,  will 
s<*oti  publish,  t>hscr«aii«His  on  the  H*r- 
vci.m  Doctrine  of  the  Circulation  of  the 
Itlood. 

Mr.  Gilchrist  is  preparing  for  publi¬ 
cation,  Philosop  iic  F.iyinology,  or  Ka- 
tioniU  (trammar  :  I'ontaiiiing  the  nature 
nikl  origin  of  ulph.itn  tic  signs  ;  a  canon 
of  etynudogy  ;  the  co.'iiiiion  svvtein  of 
Kiiglish  gramm.ir  exuiiiiii'*d ;  ami  a 
standard  of  orthography  «tablishe<i* 

Mr.  Donovan  is  printing  an  Flasay  00 
the  Origin,  Progresr,  and  present  State 
of  Galvani»n),  with  a  statement  of  a 
new  theory. 

The  Author  of  Ilotaniral  Dtaiogtiea 
will  soon  publish,  the  Florist’s  Manual, 
or  Hints  for  the  Ciarstrucrion  of  a  gay 
Flower  Garden,  with  directions  for  the 
preservation  of  flowers  from  insects,  lec. 

Dr.  John  Kyland  proposes  to  publish 
an  edition  id  tho  Works  of  the  late, 
kev.  Andr  w  Fuller,  incliMling  icvo- 
ral  new  MSS.  and  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  in  nine  ortcnoctaro  volumes. 

Dr.  Hoghvoii  is  preparing  a  work 
rel.alive  to  llie  Piivileges  ol  Ixvndon  and 
Southwark,  as  speciliiwl  and  I'oiifiriDed 
hy  charters,  stAtuti*s,  and  customs. 

In  the  press,  and  nearly  ready,  in 
one  vidiime,  B'O.  'Fhe  Report  of 
the  Minutes  of  F.vid**iice  taken  hefari 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  iwlucatiim  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  Metro|K»lis.  With  a  di- 
gesleil  Index  and  Apix-ndix. 

On  the  first  of  July  will  be  [mbiished 
ill  No.  XXVI  of  the  Hassiriil  and  Bib¬ 
lical  .loiiriial,  Mr.  Bellamy’s  Awswrr 
to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  •*  Reasons 
why  a  New  'I'ranslation  of  thn  Bible 
shouUl  not  lie  published  without  a 
privitKis  statement  and  examiniitioii  of 
all  the  material  pas*>ag«ni  which  may 
be  snp|K>srd  to  be  misinterpreted.” 

The  .Sr-leition  of  Engravings  from 
Baron  Dr'iioii’s  cekbraUnl  dascription 
of  Egypt,  is  proceeding  rapidly  in  its 
publication.  It  will  contain,  in  21  pnrts. 


hpberics,  comprising  the  elcmeiiu  large  folio,  at  five  sbillingt  each,  tbc 


Lu!  of  IP  or  A*#  recently  ftubliihfii. 


to? 

lol lowing  tul^rcU: — A  portrait  of  !>«• 
noo,  bnng  Ihr  fiml  t%«i  publiftbcil  — 
flvr  platr*  of  Cieu^raphical  Sobjcrts, 
Map«,  A.C.— 50  plait rompriting  99 
■ubjrv'tt,  virwkot  Tcin|>lt*«,  Hu.ltiings,  &.r. 
anciriit  anti  moHmi,  niul  iutrrrftting  or 
rtiinaikablc  natural  objrcla. — Fire  plattia, 
containing  I  Ob  subjects,  antiquitiea  of 
various  kind«.**Kight  platta,  90  tub* 
jects,  |>ortraitt  of  remarkable  natives, 
nvalern  drrtae<t,cu»toro«,  Si.c, — 15  platei, 
containing  68  tubjeeta,  arcbitectuial 


details,  geometrical  elevations,  plans, 
&c.— C9  plates,  including  447  biero* 
glyphical  aubjt'Cts,  relating  to  astrono* 
mical  science ;  divinities  ;  ancient  cos. 
tunirs  ;  Mcerdutal  babiliiiicnts  ;  tacri* 
fical  iiiipicinents;  military  ensigns, 
arms,  an«i  act'outreinciits ;  rural  rm* 
ploymciits ;  musical  insrriiinents;  house* 
bol  i  furniture  ;  bi»tt>rical  bas-reliefs, 
ice.  Il  will  In*  cuiiiplct«tl  in  tbc  cuurac 
of  the  present  year. 


Art.  XVll.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  rUBLISHED. 


aiocEirNY. 

Memoirs  of  Madnmr  la  MarqiiiM:  de 
la  KtN'heiaqurIcin.  Tr.'insIntMl  fiom  the 
second  rtlituHi  priotrtl  at  Faris.  With 
a  map  of  Vcndi** ,  Hvo.  I '2s. 

Memorie  of  the  SMiiervilles;  tK‘ing  a 
History  of  the  Haronial  1  louse  of  Somer¬ 
ville,  puhlishetl  fioni  the  original  Manu* 
script,  in  the  pt>ssession  ul4he  present 
noble  lepres^  ntative  of  the  family.  By 
James,  rirvriith  L/)id  Somerville,  2  vols. 
bvo.  91.  9s.  nryal  31.  3%. 

Ml  nioirs  id  Nicholas  Bidicy,  formerly 
Bishop  of  la>ivluii:  evtracteil  princi* 
pally  from  Fos’s  Book  of  Martyrs,  Dr. 
(iliH'rster  Bidiey's  l.ifc  of  Bishop  Kid* 
ley,  and  Dr.  Wordsaorth’s  Kccicsiastical 
lin»grsphy.  Is. 

I  INK  asiv. 

The  Antiquities  of  Athen«,  S,c.  iiiea- 
suml  and  deliiieatid.  By  Jaiiics  Stuart, 
V.H.S.  F.S.A.  ami  Nicholas  Kevrtt;  ainl 
e<litrd  by  Jos.  Womls,  Architect.  Vol. 
IV*.  im)M.'rial  folio,  containid^  83  plate., 
and  1.V  vignettes,  71.  7s. 

Athenieusa;  or,  Keniarks  on  the  To- 
po:;raphy  and  Buddings  of  Ath<  tt>.  By 
William  NVilkins,  A..M.  F.A.S.  laite 
Felli^w  of  foHivil  and  Cains  Collcg,., 
Cambridge,  with  plates, 8\o.  I'Js.  hds. 

Of  Statu.sry  and  Si'uiptiiie  among 
the  Amicnts;  with  some  Act'O'int  of 
Specimens  pn*S4*rve<l  in  Fuglaod.  Bv 
Jam«  s  Daltaway,  M.B.  F.A.b.  NVitli  GO 
engravings,  ami  si'Veral  wood-cuts,  im* 
perial  8vo.  91.  8s,)M»ards. 

tatters  IN)  tl.e  Fine  Ait?,  wjitlcn  frimi 
Baris  during  the  Yi nr  I8I.S.  By  Hem y 
Milton,  K»q.  8\o.  7>.  6d.  boards. 

iiisTOav. 

Hume’s  History  of  F.ngland,  revi«4tl 
for  Famdy  t^se;  with  such  omissiur.s 
and  Alterations  as  may  render  it  «alu. 
iary  to  the  Young,  and  unrxcrpCionabIc 


to  the  Christian.  By  the  Ri*v.  Georgt 
Berkeley  Mitelicll,  A.M.  V’iear  of  St. 
Mary  in  Leicester,  &c.  8  vols.  8vo. 
31.  ris.  boards. 

MtntCINE. 

Kssays  on  Insanity,  Ifypoebomiriasif, 
and  other  Nervous  AlTeetioiis.  By  John 
Ki  id,  M.l).  8vo.  98.  boards. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Mineral  Water  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  with  Mime  Account 
of  its  Medicinal  I‘n»p<’rties.  By  Charles 
.^udamore,  M.l).  McinlN*r  «»f  the  Uoyil 
College  of  Phykici.nns,  of  the  Medical 
and  Chii  tirgical  S'X'ivty  of  London,  kc. 
4cc.  3s. 

MISCELLANBOVI. 

Hints  to  a  'I’raveller  into  Foreiga 
Count r*rs.  By  the  Kev.  .lulin  MarriuC, 
Kei  tor^ol  Church  Lawfun),  itc.  IHmo. 
3s.  scwrtl. 

Arguments  and  Facts  demonstrating 
that  the  Let»»  rs  of  Junius  were  written 
by  John  Lewis  de  lAdme,  Aiithar  of 
the  crlcbr.itMl  Lnsay  <ni  the  F.nglish 
Constitution.  By  Tbomas  Bu«by,Mus.D, 
Author  of  a  Translation  of  loicrctius, 
8vo.  lOs.  6d.  hoards. 

Spiirinn,'i,or  the  C'oiiifoits  of  Old  Age, 
with  Notes  and  Biographical  llhistra* 
lions.  By  Sir  'I'honiis  Bernard,  Dart. 
8vo.  9s. 

'  I^STEY. 

The  I.ay  of  the  loniirate,  Crrmtn 
Syfftialt.  By  Robrrt  S^nilliey,  I^J^. 
I*.  L.  f(M)Ucap  8\o.  4s. 

Fis«ays  in  Rhymr,  on  Mor.nls  and 
Manners.  By  Jane  Taylor,  Author  «if 
Display,  Original  Pmins  for  tnfaot 
Minds,  ice*  fm>l*cap  8vo  6s.  tNvards. 

Waterloo,  a  Fmin,  w'>th  Notes.  By 
Hciiiy  DaviilKHi,  F.»q.  Advocate.  8yo. 
5s.  6d. 

An  Ode  on  the  Marriage  of  her  Royal 
iiigliDcss  tb«  rrioccss  Charlotte  of 
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Li»i  of  fVorka  recently  published. 


Wa1o«,  to  hH  Sernir  Hlffhno«!«  Princr 
LfopcJil  of  Save  Cnbottrfr,  Miy  1S16. 

Bjr  M-  Montague,  ‘2a. 

to  Mr.  I.ctjjh  ITimt. 

Bt  Alfrt  'i  Hunn,  3vo.  4». 

UI««trationa  of  a  Po#lfra1  ('h.^rncter, 
in  four  Tal*  <»  ;  with  oUut  novm?.  lCiU(». 
tW.  Uianls. 

TV'  Uoii.ii'Hftriil  ;  or  .n  S<  rio-roniir 
Sketch  of  the  P(*l'tic.tl  I.ife  aiiiJ  A«lvni- 
lurr*  of  the  rmowiiM  N'apiilcon  Hon.'i- 
parte,  Itte  Kmperor  of  the  French,  icc. 
8»o.4i».  wwril. 

F.uripiiW  Alcfstis,  Burlesquetl.  By 
Burhar  Styrke,  CJeiil.  8vo.  b*,  6J. 
boanis 

Hypocrisy,  a  Pi»em.  By  the  Rrr, 

C  Colton,  A.M.  8tfo.  y**.  IroanU. 

The  Sacrilice  of  Isabc-I,  a  Pi»ein.  By 
rjvard  Wniniiiiin,  F.^q.  Author  of  Mon- 
titenm  r.  (hi.  hoard*. 

llderiin,  a  Syiiaii  Tale,  in  four  Cantos. 
8ro.  4a.  od. 

Friendship,  a  Poem,  in  two  p^rts, 
fuo!»cap,  Bvo.  49.  6<l. 

I)f  Mowbray,  a  Po«'m,  foolscap,  8vo. 
4s.  (mI. 

Bertram,  a  Po<  ticTale,  in  four  Can¬ 
to*.  Hy  Sir  F.gcrton  Brydgea,  Bart, 
kul.  M.  P.  foolscap,  8vo.  5t. 

rOLITICAL  ECONOMV, 

The  Piiiiciples  of  Population  ami 
Production,  as  they  arc  nlTectrtl  hy 
the  progress  of  aociety,  with  a  view  to 
moral  and  political  con*c<|uenceii.  By 
John  Wevland,  jun.  Kaq.  F.  U.  &.  8vo. 
14*. 

Olwervations  on  the  Principles  which 
enter  into  the  Commerce  in  Grain,  and 
into  the  measure*  for  supplying  food  to 
the  people,  being  the  substance  of  an 
F.ssay  read  to  the  Literary  anti  Coni* 
mercial  Society  of  Gl.asgow,  By  Dugald 
liann.ityne,  Ksq.  8to.  2s. 

Rcmetlies  propost*tl  ascertain,  speetly, 
•nd  rffeetu.il,  for  the  relief  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  embarrassments.  By  J.  Symmtms, 
Fjq.  2*.  6«1. 

Observations  on  tbe  intcnticd  ameml- 
mmt  of  the  Irish  Cirand  Jury  Ijiws, 
now  under  the  Ctuisideration  of  the 
liontsirable  House  of  Ctiiumons :  to 
•hich  i*  odded,  a  Plan  for  the  general 
Survey  and  Valuation  of  Ireland,  ami 
for  the  Commutation  of  Tithes;  aith 
•vvrral  iui{K>rtant  Hints  relative  to  the 
Internal  Frttnomy  of  Ireland,  and  the 
«li*tnss<d  State  of  the  Poor.  Hy  Wil¬ 
liam  Parker,  Ksq.  8vo.  .S«.  !*ewe«l, 

TUt  C^ucitionof  the  Necessity  of  the 


existing  Com  T.aws  oonsitlered,  in  their 
Relation  tn  the  Agricultural  Labourer, 
the  Tenantry,  the  Landholder,  and  the 
Country.  By  (’harles  Henry  Parry, 
M.I).  F.R.S.  &c.  8vo.8s.  hoards. 

Liberty,  Civil  and  Ueligiou*.  Hy  the 
Rev.  T.  Bawdier,  A.M.  8vo,  3s,  sewed. 

IHSOIOCV. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
laml  upon  the  F.lhcacy  of  Baptism  viii* 
dicati'tl  fitMii  Misrepresentation.  By 
Richard  Laurence,  LL.l),  Regius  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Ih’brew,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  kc.  8vo.  Price  3s- 

Dr.  M ant’s  Sermon  on  Regeneration, 
vindicated  from  the  remarks  of  the  Rev- 
T.  T.  Bldtlulph-  By  a  Member  of  the 
Salop  District  Committee  of  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge- 
Price  Is.  lid. 

Sermou*  on  various  Subjects  and  Oc¬ 
casions.  By  G.  S.  Faber,  B.  D,  Rt'ctor 
of  Long  Newton,  Durham.  8vo,  12s. 
boards. 

A  Brief  Statement  of  the  Nature  of 
Baptism,  and  of  the  BciicAts  bestowed 
upon  Christian*  in  that  Sacrament;  ac¬ 
cording  to  Scripture,  and  the  Sente  of 
the  Church  of  EnglaiKL  By  Robert 
Hardy,  A.M.  Vicar  of  the  United  Pa¬ 
rishes  of  Waibcrton  and  Yapton,  and  of 
Stoughton  in  Sussex  ;  and  Chaplain  to 
his  R.  H.  the  Prince  Regent.  Price  ThI. 
or  5s.  a  do/eii. 

Village  Sermons.  By  George  Bur- 
dcr.  V(d.  7.  12mo.  2s. 

Sermons,  by  Thomas  Trevor  Trevor, 
LI..  D.  Prefiendory  of  Chest<*r,  Rector 
of  West  Kirby,  and  Vicar  of  East  Ham. 
Svo.  6s.  fmards. 

Evciy  Day  Christianity.  By  the 
Author  of  Rhorla,  &c.  l2mo.  3s.  CuL 
seweil. 

.Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects.  By 
the  late  Bey.  William  Jesse,  A.  M*  Svo. 
9s.  (H>ard*. 

Dissertations  on  various  Interesting 
Snbjecfs,  with  a  View  to  Illustrate  tbe 
auiiahle  and  tmnal  spirit  of  Christ’s 
K<  1  gion;  and  to  rorreetthc  moral  ten¬ 
dency  rif  sc.inc  D<*rtrines,  at  present 
n»«vlrrn  and  fashionable.  By  the  Rev. 
Ttiomas  Watsdii.  Bv.t.  6s.lioards. 

A  new  and  cttinplctc  edition  of  the 
Works  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Cecil, 
M..\.  Minister  of  Si.  John’s  Chapel. 
H«'ifli»rd  Row.  Collected  and  revised 
by  Josiah  Pratt,  B.D.  3  vol.  8vo.  21.  2s. 
bo,'’rds. 

A  Seimon  preached  In  Lambcih  Cha- 
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of  Wttrk*  recently  pnblUked. 


^1,  At  IIm*  r4>iMrrnition  of  ihr  RigUt 
RcTerro<f  KoIm  tI.  lA>r«l  Ritb«>p  of  Nova 
Ib'Olia.  Ry  Jotrph  Mold<*n  Pott,  A.M. 
Arch»i»«iwi  of  aii'l  Virar  of  Sf. 

Martin  III  th«*  Firbli.  4to.  •», 

Acadtiiiirni  S«  rinoiiff  <'«>iitaiiiing,  I. 
A  deffOfr  nl  tfie  Litorcy  of  Ihv  Churidi 
of  Koxlaiii),  agaiii>t  th«*  iniiuvuiuiiu  of 
inodrrii  SoriiiMDi.  2.  Tlir  nrcr^'ity  of 
•  ftuidr  to  thr  uml<*rataii<1iiig  of  Holy 
Scnpturr.  .1.  Tl*»*  urccfkaity  ami  nature 
of  A  rtU  to  thr  Miiiixtry  :  in  »«'«vrai  din* 
cour'‘r«  iirrachiM  b«*forr  the  University 
of  Oxford,  at  St.  Mary’*,  prinrip.illy  in 
the  year*  1814,  IS  15,  hikI  18!t»,  liy 
RichanI  Mant,  l>.  D.  Kcsrtor  of  St.  Bo- 
tolph'i,  I1i»)M>pvi;ate.  Ts.fvl.  hoards. 

A  new  vrr^icoi  of  the  Cio*|»cl  accor*!- 
infC  to  Saint  .Matthew,  with  a  lift  rai  coin- 
mrntary  on  all  liicdilltcult  pAViiafrva:  to 
which  u  pretivfd,  .an  introduction  to  thr 
rradiiijt  of  thr  Holy  Scripture*,  iutemletl 
chirflv  for  Younv  Students  in  Divinity. 
AVniirii  ori^nolly  »n  FrcHeh,by  Mcssr*. 
Ih  Hrau*i»l»rr  and  l.«‘nfaut,  hy  the  order 
of  the  Kinr  of  Prutuiia.  Anew  edition, 
l(>«.  t'd.  h  lartl*. 

ItHh'Ci'onii  on  the  anthorizM  vcrvioti 
of  the  Holy  Seri ptui  e»,  intrmli*d  to  show 
ita  defect*,  ami  the  ni-enouty  of  attempt- 
ioi;  to  improve  it  ;  with  a  speciiiH'ii  of 
■Qch  an  att«mpt.  Ity  B.  Ifonthroyd, 
wditor  of  the  Bit  lia  Hrhraica,  4to. 

<3od  tlir  author  of  Peace:  i  Sermon, 
prrat  lied  in  the  Di*>!>4'ntinjt  Cha|M  I,  at 
Mill  Hill,  in  I*rds,  on  Tliur*«duy,  Janu- 
Ary,  18.  IBIS.  I**  in^  the  d.ay  appointed 
for  puhlie  'I'hankvivin^  on  the  cuitelu- 
tlon  of  a  icmnal  iieace.  By  the  Kev. 
Thomit^  Jervit,  Minister  of  Mill  Hill 
ChaprI. 

A  FrirtHi  to  the  Sick  and  AfBieled  :  in- 
frwdrd  for  tlie  rue  of  the  |MMir.  4d.  or 
5a.  (m1.  a  doaeii. 

A  few  plain  prayera,  inteixhal  to  be 
*ent  with  e.aeh  «ietot  hahy  lin**n  lent  to 
poor  woinrn.  :ht.  nr  ml.  a  dnzeii. 

Six  lnt<  r*  to  A  lardy  of  <^ualite, 
from  the  manturript  of  the  late  .N’a- 
thaniel  lh«ok,  l-'*q.  .Author  of  th^  Un¬ 
man  History ;  upon  th**  mihieet  of  re* 
iiftious  ix  are,  ai.d  the  true  foundation 
of  it.  2s. 

The  1**  r'oo.alily  and  ttrtif»*  of  the 
Christian  Cmutorter,  a*»*rrted  ami  rx- 
(Ytainrd  in  a  eounr  ot  Srrnrniis  on 
John  xvi.  *7.  pnaclnt)  at  the  Baiiiptoii 
I^tnrr.  By  Ke.;iinld  Hei>er,  M.A, 
Rector  of  Hmini  t,  .Salop,  fkc.  8row  42*. 

The  larhourinp  Man’s  Advocate,  a 
Srraum  oo  the  dot)  ol  .Maatcrt  rrspeci* 


in^rthe  araftes  of  Laboorerf.  Col.  iv,  I. 
By  John  DvinfcUui,  (h1. 

Tiia  guilt  of  r.cglectiu^  the  knowledge 
of  ChtiKt,  a  Sermon  preached  belure 
the  Society  for  promoting  Chriitke 
Knowleilge  among  the  |>oor,  and  pah. 
lished  by  desire  of  the  Kt.  H.  Uit  LoH 
M^yor.  By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.0. 8va 
1  s.  d  I.  • 

The  Sumlay  School  Teacher’s  Muoi. 
tor,  togetlM'r  with  hints  for  self  exani. 
iialiou.  By  the  Rcv.  Thomas  Kainei, 
l2:iio.  Is. 

A  concise  system  of  Self-govemmeot, 
in  the  great  affairs  of  life  and  gudliueib 
By  S.  I'dinoinhon ,  Rvu.  8s. 

A  word  of  consolation  to  such  ai 
niuuin  under  a  seose  of  aiii.  ByJ. 
Ihidie,  with  a  recommendatory  preface, 
and  sketch  of  the  Author’s  life,  by  S. 
Kdmondson.  Is.  tid. 

The  Christian’s  Manual,  compiled 
from  the  Isnchiridion  Militis  Christiaai 
of  Hrasmus.  By  Philip  Wyatt  Crow* 
ther,  lv*<|.  8vu.  8s. 

A  Course  of  Practical  Sermons,  ti* 
pru'sly  ad.'ipted  to  be  read  in  Pamilio. 
By  the  Rev.  Harvey  Marriott,  Hector  of 
Ctaverion.  5^'ond  edition,  with  addi- 
tious.  8 VO.  9s.  boards. 

TOPOCRAPIIY  AND  TIAVRIS. 

Travels  in  F.uro|>e  and  Africa.  Bjr 
Col.  Maurice  Keatiiige,  Author  of  tbs 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  kc. 
roiuprisitig  a  juuruey  thnmgh  France, 
Spain,  ami  Purlugal  to  Morocco,  vitb 
u  particular  account  of  that  Kmptrp. 
4io.  illusirnted  with  34  plates  of  ice* 
nery,  antiquities,  and  Costume  froai 
dr.i w  ings  made  on  the  spot  hy  the  As- 
Ihor.  41.  4s.  boards. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Adventures  toi 
Travels  in  the  interior  of  Africa  of  Ro* 
l>«‘rt  Adams,  a  sailor,  who  was  detained 
three  years  in  slavery  among  the  Arsbi 
of  the  (treat  IV*ert,  and  resided  severti 
months  at  'roiuhuctoo.  4to.  II.  5s. 

A  Voy.igr  round  the  World,  fn* 
IHOd  to  1812;  in  which  Ja|Nin,  Ks** 
sch.itk.a,  the  .Aleutian  Islamis,  and  tk 
S.sikIwm  h  Islands,  were  visited.  lad** 
dtog  a  Narrative  of  the  Author’s  Ship* 
wreck  on  the  Island  of  Sannack, 
his  suh..equent  wreck  in  the  ship’i 
boat.  With  an  Account  of  the  pt^ 
sent  state  of  the  Sandwich  I  stands,  tad 
a  Vm-ahnlary  of  their  I.angua|e.  •? 
Archdrald  Campbell,  lllustratra  ky  * 
Chart,  Hvo.  9s.  boards. 


